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Sales on Credit [Rights of Child Recognized 


Continue to Gain 
In Retail Stores 


General Trend of Recent 
Years Maintained in First 
Half of 1930, Depart- 


ment of Commerce States 


Purchases by Cash 
* — Decrease Slightly 


First of Semiannual Surveys in 
24 Cities Shows Net Sales to 
Be 6.7 Per Cent Below Fig- 
ure for Preceding Year 


The general trend of recent years 
in retail credit conditions continued 
into the first half of 1930, with the 
percentage of cash sales decreasing 
slightly and those on open and in- 
stallment credit making small gains, 
the Department of Commerce an- 
nounced Dec. 24 in making public its 
first semiannual retail credit survey. 

The survey, covering seven types 
of retail stores in 24 cities, showed 
that net sales for the first six months 
of 1930 decreased 6.7 per cent in 
comparison with the corresponding 
period in 1929. The Department 
pointed out in this connection that 
“retail prices in general have fallen 
during the period-under considera- 


tion” and that the reduction in the | 


valuation of sales “does not indicate 

that the quantity of goods sold 

changed in the same proportion.” 
Detroit Decrease Greatest 


The survey (Domestic Commerce Se- 
ries No. 42) disclosed that 21 of the 24 
cities studied showed decreases in total 
sales, and that the total sales of the 
stores of Detroit showed the greatest de- 
crease—16.5 per cent for the first six 
months of 1930, as compared to the cor- 
responding period of 1929. . 

Credit sales increased slightly in pro- 
portion to cash sales during the periods 
studied, the survey declared. Open 
credit sales (regular charge accounts) 


were 48.3.per cent of total sales in 1929 


and 48.9 per cent in 1930. Installment 
sales were 10.4 per cent of total sales in 
1929 and 10.5 per cent in 1930. a 
found that women’s, specialty stores did 
a larger proportion of their business on 
type of store 
included in the survey. The Depart- 
ment’s announcement in connection with 
the survey follows in full text: 

Despite prevailing business conditions 
during the first half of this year, there 
was no important change in retail credit 
conditions in department stores and re- 
lated lines, according to reports obtained 
by the Commerce Department in its first 
semiannual retail credit survey, made 
available today (Dec. 24). . 

The proportion of total sales which 
were made on a cash basis decreased 
slightly, while the proportionate sales 
on open and _ installment credit made 
small gains, all of which changes were 
seemingly in line with the general trend 
for some years past. ‘ 

7 First of Series , 

The report made public today is the 
first of a series which, according to 
present plans, will be issued by the De- 
partment of Commerce each six months 
covering sales through seven lines of 
trade in 24 cities. This current credit 
survey is being conducted at the instance 
of the National Retail Credit Associa- 
tion. The establishments referred to in 
the announcement issued today are de- 
partment __ stores, women’s specialty, 
men’s clothing and shoe stores. 

Bad debt losses on credit accounts were 
higher than those revealed by a similar 
survey in 1927 but averaged less than 
0.6 per cent of open credit sales for 
these four.types of stores. Bad debt 
losses on installment sales were pro- 
portionately higher than in 1927 ranging 
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Fare on Day Coaches 
Cut by Western Line 


New Rates Apply to Routes in 
Which Buses Compete 


Following the lead of the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railway in reducing 
its passenger fares applicable on day 
onion between points on its lines to 
recapture passenger traffic from motor 
buses and other highway vehicles, the 
St. Louis-San Francisco Railway has put 
into effect a rate of 2 cents per mile in 
lieu of the present 3.6 cent rate, aceord- 
ing to information just made public at 
the Interstate Comnierce Commission. 

The new passenger schedules are in 
the form of a blanket supplement to the 
existing tariffs of the Frisco, and must 
be filed with the Commission not later 
than Jan. 17. 

Authority to put the new rates into 
effect was granted under section 6 of 
the Interstate Commerce Act, which per+ 
mits a carrier to make rates effective 
on less than the statutory 30 days’ no- 
tice. 

The new rates are effective under the 
Commission’s authorization upon legal 
posting in railroad stations on the lines 
of the Frisco and its subsidiary com- 
panies, and will not be applicable for 
passage in Pullman or tourist sleepers, 
parlor or privd¥e cars. 

-Western railroads have been experi- 
menting with lower passenger fares on 
day coaches during the past Summer in 
an effort to secure some of the traffic 
which has en carried by motor bus 
and other highway vehicles during re- 
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It was | . : 
| have attained considerable success, how- | 


Production of Butter 


| 
| 
| 


THE White House Conference oh Child 
Health and Protection has just issued 
“The Children’s Charter,” a document 
setting forth 19 principles which recog- 
nize the rights of the child as, the first 
rights of citizenship. 

The Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray | 
Lyman Wilbur, chairman of the confer- 
|ence, in commenting upon the promul- 
| gation of the charter, linked it with the 
| outstanding documents which crystallize 
the best thought and purchase of the 
times, and he said: “At this time when 
we give presents to our children, the 
| best present of all would be to follow as 
far as possible the 19 points in the ‘Chil- 
dren’s Charter’ developed by national ex- 
perts on child welfare.” w 

“It would be a: fine thing,” Dr. H. E. 
Barnard, director of the conference, said, 
“if a copy of the charter could be framed 
|and hung in every American home.” 
| The statement made by Mr. Wilbur} 
follows in full text: 

“At this time when we give presents 


‘Cooperative Units 


Owned by Workers | 
Reduced by Half 


Department of Labor Sug-| 

gests Educational Associa- 
| tion to Aid Productive So-, 
| cieties 








| 
| The number of workers’ productive as- 
sociations has fallen off nearly one-half | 
within recent years, according to infor- | 
mation made available Dec. 24 by the 
Bureau of Labor. Statistics, Department 
of Labor. 

Factors in the decrease of these en- 
terprises, which are run on a coopera- 
tive basis with the workers sharing the 
| profits, have been the failure to study 
adequately the fields entered, efforts to 
make articles by hand in industries 
| wholly mechanized or rapidly becoming 
so, entranee” into inevitably dwindling 
| business, and strong competition. 


That some of\these cooperative groups 


| 


ever, must be put down to their credit, 
it was pointed out. 


Additional information supplied by the | 
Bureau follows: 


While the outlook for a workers’ co- 
operative business is uncertain, it is pos- 
sible that much could be done for such | 
organizations through a central educa- 
tional associafion such as is found in the 
consumers’ cooperative movement. The 
workers’ productive associations operate 
in various lines of business, but all have 
common problems of capitalization, mer- 
chandising, accounting, organization of 
production, and so forth, upon which valu- 
able . information would 
through some central body organized for 
this purpose. Such central organizations 
have been formed in those foreign coun- 


prises have attained any degree of de- 
velopment. 
Work on Wage Basis 

The “ideal” workers’ productive soci- 
ety is composed of workers in the shop| 
who have contributed all, the capital. of 
the enterprise and do all the work, the 
business being managed by men elected | 
by and from the members. The worker- 
owners work on a wage basis, but re- 
ceive in addition any profits made from 
the business, which are divided by vari- 
ous methods. 

The cooperative workshop is exposed | 
to a temptation not present in other 
forms of cooperation. Every additional 
member in a consumers’ cooperative in- 
creases the business and also savings! 
and benefits. But in the workers’ socie-| 
ties each new member increases the) 
number sharing the profits, though not 
necessarily increasing the amount of! 
business or profits. If additional work-}| 
ers are needed there is, then, a tend- 
ency to obtain them as employes, and 
not members. 

Varying degrees of cooperation exist) 
in workers’ productive societies. Some 
of the cooperative companies are more} 
of the nature of trade unions or joint- 
stock enterprises than of cooperative 





| through 


be obtainable | 


tries in which workers’ productive enter- | 
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In ‘The Children’s Charter’ 


| Document Setting Forth 19 Principles for Welfare of 
Youth Developed by National Authorities at 
White House Conference 


to our children, the best present of all 
would be to follow as far as possible 
the 19 points in the ‘Children’s Charter’ 
developed by national experts on child 
welfare for the White House conference 
on child health and protection. The ad- 
vance of the human race is marked by 


}a series of outstanding documents that 


crystallize the best thought and purposes 
of the times. We have reached a stage 
in our time when the significance of 
childhood under our form of government 
makes t ‘Children’s Charter’ appro- 
priate and of great importance.” 

In full text the “Children’s Charter” 
is as follows: 

The Children’s Charter—President 
Hoover’s White House conference on 
child health and protection, recognizing 
the rights of the child as the first rights 
of citizenship—pledges itself to these 
aims for the children of America: 

I.—For every child spiritual and moral 
training to help him to stand firm un- 
der the pressure of life. 

Il.—For every child understanding 
and the guarding of his personality as 
his most precious right. 

II.—For every child a home and that 
love and security which a home pro- 
vides; and for that child who must re- 


|ceive foster care, the nearest substitute 


for his own home. 2 
IV.—For every child full preparation 


|for his birth—his mother receiving pre- 


natal, natal,’and postnatal care; and the 


|establishment of such protective meas- 


ures as will make childbearing safer. 
V.—For every child health protection 


\from birth through adolescence, includ- 
ling: periodical health examinations and, 


where needed, care of specialists and 
hospital treatment; regular dental ex- 


jamination and care of the teeth; pro- 
|tective and preventive measures against 
}communicable diseases; the insuring of 


pure food, pure milk, and pure water. 

VI.—For every child from _ birth 
adolescence, promotion of 
health, including health instruction and 


‘a health program, wholesome physical 


and mental recreation, with teachers 
and Teaders adequately trained. 


VII.—For every child a dwelling place | 


safe, sanitary and wholesome, with rea- 


| sonable provisions for privacy, free from 


conditions which tend to thwart his de- 
velopment; and a home environment har- 
monious and enriching. 

VIIL.—For every child a school which 
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Substitutes Increases 


Census Bureau’ Reports 
More Than $50,000,000 
Worth Delivered in Year 


Shipments-of oleomargarine and butter 
substitutes in this country in 1929 repre- 
sented an increase of 5.6 per cent in 
quantity and a decrease of .3 per cent 
in value as compared to shipments in 
1927, the Bureau of the. Census recently 
announced. More than $50,000,000 worth 
of such products were shipped and de- 
livered in the United States in 1929, ac- 
cording to the announcement, which fol- 


} lows in full text: 


The total shipments or deliveries of 


|oleomargarine and other butter substi- 


tutes in 1929 by manufacturers in the 
United States amounted to 310,622,331 
pounds, valued at $51,578,664 (f. o. b. 
factory prices). These figures repre- 


|sent an increase of 5.6 per cent in quan- 
| tity and a de¥rease of three-tenths of 1 


per cent in value, as compared with 


| 294,066,722 pounds, valued at $51,751,- 


757, reported for 1927, the last preced- 
ing census year. Of the 1929 production 


/ 170,804,526 pounds, valued at $30,113,- 


829, was reported by establishments: en- 
gaged primarily in the manufacture of 
oleomargariné or other butter substi- 
tutes, and the remainder, 139,817,805 
pounds, $21,464,835, was manufactured 
as a secondary product by. establish- 
ments engaged in other lines of manu- 
facture, chiefly meat packing. 

The “oleomargarine and other butter 
substitutes” industry, as defined for cen- 
sus purposes, embraces establishments 
engaged wholly or principally in the 
manufacture of “oleomargarine,” ‘‘but- 
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Dismissal of Married Women 


To Provide Work Is Opposed 


(THE dismissal of married women 1 
from the pay rolls of the country | 
as a relief measure for unemployment | 
would be unjust and unsound if their | 
earnings are necessary for the sup- | 
port of their families, the Director of 
the Women’s Bureau, Department of 
«Labor, Mary Anderson, declared in a 
statement made public Dec. 24. 

Those who recommend the removal | 
of married women from industr and 
office as a remedy do so upon the false 
assumption that their husbands ,earn | 
sufficient wages for the support of | 
their families, Miss Anderson ex- 
plained. A study of census reports 
from four selected cities disclosed that | 
nine-tenths f{ the ‘women working 
were compelled to supplement their 
husbands’ incomes. Miss Anderson’s 
statement follows in full text: 

Today when the thought of the Na- 
tion is focused on the unemployment | 
situation and possible relief measures, | 
the question of married women. work- 
ers has become prominent in public 
discufsion. Many good citizens would 





recommend as a quick trick to remedy 
the unemployment situation the re- 
moval of married women from indus- 
try and office. 


This solution is based on the wholly 
false assumption that all married 
women have husbands drawing wages 
sufficient to support their wives and 
families, The findings.of the Women’s 
Bureau, however, based on ‘scientif- 
ically conducted investigations, show 
that the maaertty of married women 
who are working are doing so because 
their wages are necessary for the sup- 
port of the home and family, and any 
whole*ale policy of discharging mar- 
ried women without ascertaining 
whether or not the family depends 
upon them would be unjust and un- 
sound in view of the facts collected. 


At all times large numbers of mar- 
ried ‘omen are forced into work be- 
cause of the unemployment of their 
husbands. But in addition to these 
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‘W hite Christmas’ 


In Many Sections 


General Snowfall in North, 
According to Reports of 
Weather Bureau 


A “WHITE CHRISTMAS” was 
: rather general over the north- 
ern part of the United States, the 
snow covering ranging from a mere 
whitening of the ground to heavy falls 
just before the holiday, according to 
information made available at the 
Weather Bureau, Department of Ag- 
riculture. 

Snowfalls occurred all over New 
England two days before Christmas, 
according to the Bureau’s records, the 
fall-extending as far as Scranton, Pa. 

Snow covering was present over a 
great area from the northern border 
to a line extending roughly across the 
center from east to west, except on 
_ the Pacific Coast. The region also ex- 
tended southward along the Ap- 
palachian Mountain area as far as 
northern Georgia and western: South 
Carolina. 

The general cover did not extend 
as far south in the central region, 
reaching ‘only as far as central Ohio, 
Indiana, and Illinois, and northern 
Missouri. 


Right of Personal 
Redress From Other 
Nations Explained 


Circumstances Governing In- 
ternational Claims Are 
Outlined by Solicitor of 
State Department 


A surprisingly large number of persons 
having claims against foreign countries 
do not seem to realize that when they 
go to a foreign country they submit 
themselves to the laws there in force, So- 
licitor Green H. Hackworth, of the De- 
partment of State, said in an address on 
international claims delivered to mem- 
bers of the Federal Bar Association at 
Washington, D. C., and just made avail- 
able by the Department of State. 

These claimants, he said, do not seem 
to realize. that, after submitting them- 
selves ta Hyreign laws, it.is only in.case 
of denials or miscarriage of justice, or 
actual injustices under those laws, that 
they are warranted in appealing to their 
own government. 

Solicitor Hackworth named five sets 
of cireumstances ‘under which a claimant 
is entitled to redress through his gov- 
ernment. The claimant, he said, may 
expect government aid when justice in 
local foreign courts is wholly lacking; 
when injury was caused by arbitrary 
and unjust action of higher officials 
thereby establisking grounds for the be- 
lief that judicial proceedings would not 
afford a sufficient remedy; when local 
foreign courts have been superseded by 
military or executive authorities; when 
local courts are menaced and Controlled 
| by a hostile mob and when local rem- 
edies are insufficient. ' 

Even then, Mr. Hackworth said, a 
claimant must exhaust every available 
local remedy in the foreign country, be- 
fore he may expect aid from his govrn- 
ment. 

The duties of an alien and the duties 
of the State also were outlined by So- 
licitor Hackworth in the address, which 
follows in full text: 

International claims are not new phe- 
nomena in international affairs. They 
have been a subject of concern to states 
since the beginning of international in- 
tercourse., ‘They are settled, in peace 
times, by one of two methods, namely, 
by direct megotiation, usually through 
diplomatic, channels, or by arbitration. 
History. records that a.form of arbitra- 
tion was resorted to as far back as the 
fourth century, when differences be- 
tween the City States of Greece and 
complaints against those states were 
heard by the Amphictyonic Council, sit- 
ting judicially., Thus, for instance, the 
lack of proper treatment on the part of 
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Shipments of Mail 
Abroad Show Gain 


Total for Year 3.57 Per Cent 
Greater Than for 1929 


Shipments of American mail by sea 
to foreign countries and American in- 
sular possessions registered a substan- 
tial increase during the 1930 fiscal year 
in marked contrast with the decrease in 
the volume, of domestic mail handled by 
the Federal postal service during the 
same year, it was stated orally Dec, 24 
by W. Irving Glover, the Second Assist- 
ant Postmaster General. 

The fact that a smaller percentage 
of American foreign mail shipments is 
business mail tham is the case with do- 
mestic mail is probably the principal rea- 





mail traffic was averted, Mr. Glover said, 

The economic depression has curtailed 
the volume of business mail considerably 
and was the reason for a decrease in the 
total volume of domestic mail handled 
in the 1930 fiseal year compared to 1929, 
Mr. Glover explained. However, mail 
shipments by sea to foreign countries 
not being as greatly affected, a normal 
inerease in this department has been 
maintained, he stated. 


. - ; | 
Further information made available at | 


| the Post Office Department follows: 
A total of 90,479,840 pounds of mail 
was dispatched by sea to foreign coun- 
tries and American insular possessions in 
| the 1930 fiscal year. This represents an 
| inerease over 1929 of 3.57 per cent, and 
| Yr made notwithstanding the general 
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son why a decrease in this international | 





Selective Policy 
Urged to Control 
Entry of Aliens . 


Commissioner Hull Advo-| 


cates. Amendment to Im-) 
migration Act to Permit, 
Greater Flexibility 


Proposed Suspension | 
Deemed Undesirable | 


Admission of Certain Types of| 
Specialized Labor Is Consid-| 
ered Essential to Industrial 
Development 


and Judicial Brandes of the 


ee 


for 


ila 


Entered ‘as Second Class Matter at 
m, the Post Office, Washington, D. C. 


Communist Plots 
On Banks Char ged 


Representative Fish Seeks 
Data on Spreading of 
False Information 


BANKERS or those connected with 
banks on which there have been 
runs in various parts of the country 
were requested Dec. 24 to forward any 
facts which they may have in regard 
to propaganda or activities of com- 
munists in connection with the spread- 
ing of false information to Represent- 
ative Fish (Rep.), of Garrison, N. Y., 
in a statement issued Dec. 24. 

Mr. Fish, who is chairman of the 
special House Committee investigating 
communist activities, said he has re- 
ceived a number of letters lately charg- 
ing that communist propaganda was 
responsible for runs on certain banks. 
He said that his committee has not had 


| time to go into that matter as yet, 


but that if sufficient information comes 
to his committee in regard to the mat- 
ter, it will be included in the report 





A more flexible immigration law was} 
advocated orally Dec. 23 by Commis-| 
sioner General of Immigration Harry E. | 
Hull, of the Department of Labor. 

“Now is the time,” Mr. Hull declared, | 
“to put into effect the principle of se- 
lective immigration. The method would} 
be simple—an amendment to the immi-| 
gration act.” 

While it has been proposed, by way of 
aiding in the employment situation, to 
stop immigration for two years, such ac- 
tion would likely work an_ injustice | 
against many persons, the Commissioner 
General said. Selective immigration 
would be just as effective, in his esti- 
mation, in preventing an influx of aliens 
who would only add to the numbers of 
persons without work. 

Selective Immigration Urged 

Mr. Hull gave the following additional 
information: 

The plan to bring about a two-year 
cessation of immigration would, of 
course, stop the swelling of the army of 
unemployed by incoming aliens and the 
augmenting of the criminal and- public 
charge classes of aliens in the country. 
But it would also exclude persons who 
are actually needed in this country in 
specific lines of endeavor, as well as 
other desirable types of aliens. 

Persons of means, scholars, artists 
and ‘individuals of culture and _ intelli- 
gence, who would not become public 
eharges and‘ who would make desirable 
citizens, would be forbidden to enter the 
United States, i with ordinary la- 
borers. There would likely be consider- 
able complaint. 

Moreover, Americans residing abroad 
probably spend $500,000,000 te $1,000,- 
000,000 annually. Part of this, at least, 


could be made up. by -persons from | 
abroad spending their money while liv- | 


ing in this country. 
American Labor Displaced 
Selective immigration means 
the rejection of all immigrants for whom 
there is no economic need, and if it 
had been in effect years ago, unemploy- 
ment, crime and agriculture would not 
now be in the position they occupy. A 
fair estimate is that half of the more 


than 240,000 immigrants who came to the | 


country last year are displacing Ameri- 
can workers. 


Complete prohibition of immigration | 


would be a mistake. Many Americans 
think the United States is “sufficient unto 
itself” in the matter of workers. But 
there is an actual need for some kinds 
of workers because of a scarcity here. 
Engineers and craftsmen, skilled in cer- 
tain activities, are in demand. There is 
a demand also for animal trainers. Men 
who can train dogs to lead the blind 
are needed. 
sons with specialized knowledge could be 
used to advantage. Even in agriculture 
it holds true, There is, for example, a 
demand for a certain type of herdsman 
from Scotland. 


Protective Immigration Policy 


If an expert can start up a new in- 
dustry or give impetus to a new one, it 
is logical that he should be permitted 
to enter the United States in preference 
to a coal miner or textile worker, since 
the latter are abundant. But admission 
should be réfused to all those who ex- 
pect to make a living in fields already 
crowded to overflowing. American labor 
is as much entitled to selective immigra- 
tion as is American industry to a pro- 
tective tariff. 

The principle would permit American 
consuls and their advisers to choose at 


the source of ‘immigration those ap- | 


plicants for admission to this country 
who would take a peaceful, progressive 
part in American industrial develop- 
ment, in consideration of the supply and 
demand in labor. 


The immigration laws should also be | 


made flexible in relation to families. | 
Separation of families should be 
remedied, | 


only | 


In many other fields per- | 
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Revenue Statutes 


Are Codified After 
Two Years of Work 


Compilation of Internal 
Revenue Enactments Is 
Designed for Inclusion in 
United States Code 


{Continued on Page 11, 


Approximately 350 statutes, whose ex- 
amination has occupied two years of 
work of specialists in cooperation with 
other Government officials, are involved 
in a codification of internal revenue laws, 
just submitted to the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation 
by its staff and made public Dec. 24. 
The tode contains all of the revenue laws 
im force Dec. 1, 1930. It was ordered to 
be. printed for purposes of information 
and discussion but no official action has 
been taken on it by the Joint Committee. 

Representative Hawley (Rep.), of 
| Salem, Oreg., chairman of the Joint Com- 
| mittee, in a letter to other members 
\of the, Joint Committee, dated Dec. 1, 
| Says: s “Cg. 2 “1 

“To members of\ the Joint Committee 
on Internal Revenue Taxation: 

“There is transmitted herewith a codi- 
fication of internal revenue laws, as pre- 
pared by the staff of this Committee, 
with the cooperation of the Committee 
on the revision of the laws and the Treas- 
ury Department. 

“The immediate purpose of the codifi- 
cation is to set forth in one document 
all permanent internal revenue laws now 
;in force, logically and conveniently ar- 
| ranged, but without change in substance. 
The ultimate purpose is to have it. en- 
| acted into law as Tittle 26 of the United 
States Code. 

Original Plan Set Aside 

“The preparation of this work has 
been a long and painstaking task. It 
was originally intended to prepare a 
| code of Federal tax administration, in 
which all of the administrative provi- 
|sions relating to internal revenue would 
|be collected in one volume. But when, 
| upon further research into the subject, 
|it was found how intimate the connec- 
|tion was between the administrative and 
the other parts of the internal revenue 
|system, and how. comparatively useless 
ja code on administrative law alone 
| would be without the substantive law it- 
|self, it was resolved to set aside the 
original design and present a codification 
of all internal revenue laws. 

“It is requested that the codification 
receive your careful consideration, in 
order that, in the event of your ap- 
proval, it may be transmitted to the 
committee on the revision of the laws 
with your recommendation.” 

Letter of Submittal 

The letter of submittal of the code to 
Chairman Hawley by \the Committee’s 
counselor, Colin F. Stam, and its chief 
jof staff, L. H,. Parker, follows, in full 
text: 

“There is submitted herewith a codifi- 
cation of the laws of a permanent char- 
acter in force Dec. 1, 1930, relating ex- 
clusively to internal revenue. This work 
j}has been undertaken with the coopera- 
tion of Hon. Roy G, Fitzgerald, chair- 
|man of the Committee on the Revision 
of the Laws, and the Treasury Depart- 
|ment. Extreme care has been exercised 
to make this codification accurate and 
reliable, with the object in view of its 
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College Course Said to Extend 
Life Expectancy of Graduates 


State of Mlinoid: 
HE life expectancy of male college 


T 


pectancy of enen of equal age in the 
general population, the State Depart- 
ment of Health declared in a statement 
issued today. ' 


One of the most important reasons 
for the greater life span of college 
graduates, it was stated, is that these 
people learn to take advantage of what 
preventive medicine offers. The state- 
ment follows in full text: 


Four years of college life adds two 
years to the life span of a man and if 


he studies hard enough to be among 


the honor scholars he gets a bonus of 
two additional years added to his life 
expectancy. This appears to be true | 
from statistical evidence. 

A recently completed. study of Dr. 
Louis I, Dublin, nationally known stat- 
istician, shows that male college grad- 
uates have a life expectancy of 45.71 


& 


. 


graduates is greater, atcording to | 
statistical evidence, than the life ex- | 


Springfield, Dee. 24. 


years at age 22. White males of the 
same age in the country at large have 
a life expectancy of only 43.46 years. 
Honor men among the college gradu- 
ates have a life expectancy of 47.73 
years at age 22, 

Thus it appears that a college expe- 
rience not only equips an individual 
for performing better service and liv- 
ing a fuller life but it makes possible 
a greater number of years in which to 
work, Indeed, the honor man’ gets 
added to: his life expectancy as many 
years as he spends in college. 

The reasons for the greater life 
span of college graduates are probably 
many and complex, but one of the 
most important doubtless is that these 
people learn to take advantage of what 
preventive medicine offers. Further- 
more, the scientific point of view to 
which people are introduced in college 
enables them to avoid quacks and nos- 


[Continued on Page 8, Column 6.] 
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HE most animating encour- 
agement and potent appeal 
freedom is the history, we 


write every day.” 


—Franklin Pierce, 


President of the United States, . 


1858—1857 
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Further Decline 
Shown in Factory 


Labor and Output 


Wholesale and Commodity 
Prices Also Drop, Accord- 
ing to Reserve Review of 
Business Conditions 


Seasonal Changes 
Partly Responsible 





Reserve Bank Credit Increases 
$294,000,000 For Mouth 
Which Ended on Dec. 17, 


Review States 


Industrial production in November 
showed a decline of 4 per cent, and 
commodity price levels on a whole- 
sale basis continued the downward 
trend during the month, according to 
the Federal Reserve Board’s sum- 
mary of general business and finan- 
cial condilions made public Dec. 25, 

The survey showed that factory 
employment and pay roils also de- 
clined, but it was stated that a part 
oi this decline was due to seasonal 
changes. Employment in the cloth- 
ing and shoe industries was reported 
to have fallen off at a rate greater 
than usual at this season, while in 
the silk mills there was an increase 
which is contrary to the usual sea- 
sonal movement. 

Reserve Bank credit increased by 
$294,000,000 during the four weeks end- 
ing Dec. 17, the Board reported, and 
there was an increase of $30,000,000 in 
the gold stock of the country during the 
same period. 

; ~~ Board’s statement follows in full 
ext: 
Factory Volume Decreases 


Volume of industrial production and 
factory employment decreased further in 
November and _ wholesale commodity 
prices continued to decline. Distribu- 
tion of commodities by department stores 
increased less than is usual for Novem- 


rT. 
Production and Employment.—Indus- 
trial production dechined. about 4 


cent in November according to the Feds ee 


eral Reserve Board’s seasonally adjusted 
index. Output of iron and steel de- 
creased further while the number of au- 
tomobiles produced per working day con 
tinued at a low level. Daily average cot 
ton consumption increased further by 
somewhat more than the usual seasonal 
amount and activity at silk mills con- 
tinued to increase, while wool consump- 
tion decreased by an amount substan- 
tially larger than is usual in November. 
Production at cement mills was reduced 
considerably, output at meat-packing es- 
tablishments increased less than the 
usual seasonal amount, and” output of 
minerals declined. 

Factory employment and pay rolls 
showed decreases in November, reflect- 
ing in part changes of a seasonal char- 
acter. The number employed in the 
clothing and shoe industries decreased 
by more than the usual amount, while 
employment at silk mills showed an in- 
crease contrary to the ordinary seasonal 
movement. In the industries producing 
building materials — including lumber, 
cement, and brick—declines in employ- 
ment exceeded the usual seasonal pro- 
portions. In the automobile industry 
employment declined further, but by 
an amount considerably smaller than is 
usual in November. 

Value of contracts awarded for resi- 
dential building and for public works 
and utilities, as reported by F. W. Dodge 
Corporation, declined in November, and 
contracts for commercial and industrial 
building continued at the low levels of 
other recent months. In the first two 





[Continued on Page 2, Column 1.] 


Vocational Training 
For Jobless Advised 


Method Suggested to Meet Pres- 
ent Unemployment 


Emergency unemployment relief should 
include provision for special vocational 
classes which can render valuable in- 
struction to those not employed, the 
Chief of Commercial Education Service 
of the Federal Board for Vocational Edu- 
cation, Earl W. Barnhart, stated orally 
Dec. 24. j 

Since the bulk of those out of work 
nave been dispensed with most. readily 
because they are of the least productive 
value, Mr. Barnhart said, vocational edu- 
cators should take advantage of. their 
unemployment and set up special classes © 
which will make them more efficient in 
the trade they follow, or retrain them 
im some vocation changed economic con- 
ditions now require. ; 

Mr. Barnhart offered the following ad- — 
ditional information; 

It is one thing to feed a man out of a 
job; it is another to create in him ca 
| pacity and confidence, All-day emer. 
gency classes. might be opened te +t 
| unemployed to make them more employ: 
able. Such a form of relief: would 
| especially valuable to those engaged fi 
| commercial occupations, especially 
pe lines. 
| Local communities could in a me 
|meet the problem to cover local cor 
tions. As sales revive in the Sp 
those who are out of work before th 
revival could be given instruction 
make them not only more efficient, bu 
less liable to release in the future. 
| Communities are not alive to the 
|lem of unemployment or pros; 
junemployment. This is especial! 


or ¥ Y 
(Continued on Page 3, Colwmn?,] 
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esiden Hoover 
” a aS Holiday 


eet: x to Nation 


flessage of Good Will Is 


‘Broadcast From Commu- 
- nity Celebration Held at 
ee 


President Hoover on Déc. 24 extended 


" ‘heliday greetings to the Nation in light- 
2 ing'a living spruce in Washington, D. C., 
at a community Christmas program. 
The greeting was broadcast over, net- 
te of t National Broadcasting 


ey and the Columbia Broadcast- 
m. . 
— Hoover’s remarks follow in full 


text: 3 
Fellow citizens of Washington, and 
my countrymen everywhere: f 
it is a great privilege to join in this 
community effort, and it is a greater 
ivilege now to wish you a Merry 
oh istmas and a Happy New Year. 


‘ 


Nation-wide Unity 


In Crisis Is Asked | 


Meeting Peace Time Problems 
Urged by Secretary Wilbur 


Secretary of the Interior, Dr. Ray Ly- | 
man Wilbur, said Dec. 24: “As each na- 
tion welds itself inte a unity In war, SO 
can it now weld its people together to 
meet the pressing difficulties of peace 
brought out sharply by the present de- 
pression.” 

The Secretary's remarks were made at 
the annual Christmas Carol service at the 
National Press Club and broadcast over 
the National and Columbia network from 
1:30 to 2 p. m. Secretary Wilbur’s talk 
follows in full text: 

Christmas is that time in the year 
which brings our people closest together. 
There is something about Christmas that 
opens up the hearts of mankind. We 
find we are all just simple, plain, natural 
human beings. The unselfishness and 
kindness that goes with gifts and re- 
membrances is appreciated by everyone. 
Perhaps the reason we like Christmas 
so much is that it belongs to the chil- 
dren and to the home. It is fortunate 
that it comes at the time in the year 
when the days are short and the nights 
are long and the fireside is most attrac-) 
tive. Young and old, grandfather and 
grandchild, the distant cousins and the 
dear friends, all play a part in giving) 
us what we call the Christmas spirit. 

Singing Plays Big Part L 

The human race found out centuries | 
ago that one of the best ways to enjoy | 
itself was to sing or to listen to the sing- | 
ing of others. Choral singing plays a 
large part in religious service, and 

layed a great part in the recent war. 

e singing of carols is an old and happy 
custom of that civilization which is 80 | 
near to us in our conceptions of govern- | 
ment and conduct. yi i 

We all appreciate the willingness of | 
the National Press Club to share el 
carols with the rest of us, scattered as 
we are in all parts. of the country, and | 
yet bound together by invisible waves | 

traveling almost instantaneously in ev- | 
ery direction. When we stop to think | 
that it is possible for practically all of 
the citizens of the United States to listen 
to a single voice at a single time, we 
visualize a new unity for our people. Be- 
sides, the seas are no obstruction. Radio 
waves pass over them unhampered, and 
we are finding that the world can be 
brought close together by this new de-! 
vice born of the ingenuity and curiosity | 
of men. 
Fimilies Bound Closer 

Whether we realize it or not, the hu-| 
man family is being bound closer and 
closer together all of the time. Along | 
with the instruments of destruction we | 
are creating instruments that bring us 
coordination and understanding. 

In this time when peace on earth good | 
will to men is in the minds and thoughts | 
of millions, can we not work more closely | 
together in solving the present great} 
problems which confront our Nation. As/| 
each nation welds itself into a unity} 
in war, so can it now weld its people | 
together to meet the pressing difficulties 
of peace brought out sharply by the 
present depression. , | 

It is a privilege for us all to listen! 
in together to these charming carols that 
express the aspirations, hopes and joys | 
of generations of men. I take pleasure 
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Value of MAN in Tadstry 
Matches Its Use as, Beverage 


Many Products Such as Buttons and Glaze for Paper Are 
Made From Casein of Which 60,000,000 
Pounds Are Used Annually: — 


stent 
combs. and’ foun! 

manufactured from a by-p 
Dr. R. W. Bell, specialist; 
of Dairy Industry, Dep 
culture, stated Dec, 24. § 

Even the glaze on bom 
often was once milk, fom) 
and 2 more; Mr. E 
derit 


casein, - 

constithent of milk, in 
calcium. © ; ' 
‘More information ‘igen on ‘the, 
numerous uses of milk EY A. 
Rogers, Chief of the Divig} = Research 
Laboratories, of the E ‘of Dairy 


Fe 
24 
% 


Bens axe| 


nta an adhesive which will not be picked off 

act of milk,| by the type in printing and which will 

* Bureau, cover the fibers of the paper, forming, 

 Agri- with the mineral, a smooth, even surface 

ces which will show all the lines and. dots 

+, | 0f the finest half-tone. No ad é-has 

been found which will answer this, pur- 
pose so well as casein. ‘ , 


Made in United States. 
For Great Many Years . 


Casein as a commercial 
been: made i 
many years. The census for | 
the production of casein as 12,30) 
pounds in 1899. In 1922, the production 


; protein 
on vith 


‘ES DAILY: FRIDA 


States in Growth 
During Decade 


Passed Michigan and Massa- 
chusetts in Population, 
And Took Sixth Place, 
According to Census 

The State of ‘California showed the 
highest rate of population growth of 


any State, the 1930 census figure bein 
5;677,251, a gain of 65.7 per cent, ae 


‘ cording to a statement just issued by 


the Bureau of the Census. ' California 
now ratiks sixth among the States, hav- 
ing passed Michigan and Massachtsetts 
during the decade; it ‘was stated. ' The 


, DECEMBER 26, 1 


Industries, and by C. S, Trimble, asso- 
ciate manufacturing specialist of the 
Bureau. The information made available 
by them follows: 


Approximately 3 per cent of milk is 
casein. It is the principal constituent 
of cheese. It is precipitated normally by 
the development of lactic acid. The ad- 
dition of some coagulating agent, such 


as rennet or pepsin, or of some mineral | 
acid, such as hydrochloric or sulphuric, | 


will bring about the precipitation of the 


| was only. 7,000,000. The quantity of do- 
mestic casein manufactured has fluctu- 


}eount of price. With the ex-eption of 
|the years 1919, 1924, and 1929 we have 


have rroduced. 

For the five-year period 1920-1924 the 
average domestic production was 12,- 
367,000 pounds, and the average yearly 
imports totaled 17,500,000 pounds. From 
uction of the 


ated from year to year largely on ac- |} 


annually imported more casein than we} 


| powdered form. 


| as a glue in the construction of airplanes. | At 12 cents the gross return is only 36 


;azine and book paper and cardboard is’ than its feed value. 


‘Representative Parker Expects Report 


j}and that some time after the reassem- 


1925-1929, the annual p 
United States averaged 20,867,000 
pounds, and imports 25,106,000. The 
|value of the total imports of casein in| 
|the period 1920-1929 was $25,000,000.. 
The annual consumption of casein in: 
the United States is now about 60,000,000 
liard balls, ete., from casein, uses con-| pounds, of which about one-half is im- 
siderable amounts of casein, but most of | ported. The source of casein is skimmed 
the total production of casein is used| milk. In the manufacture of butter | 
otherwise. |} about 22,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed 
Casein is used to some extent in the | milk and 1,300,000,000 pounds of butter- 
paint industry, as an inseeticide spray | milk are produced in this country each 
base, as a filler for certain cloths, in the | year. 
processing of such articles as leather | Tests of Buttermilk | 
and linoleum, and in ‘processing other | : 
commodities where adhesive and water-|For Casein Have Failed 
proof qualities are ¢ value. Edible| In the,22,000,000,000 pounds of skimmed | 
casein is also produce on small séale /milk from butter making there are 625,- | 
and is used as a base for medicines in| 000,000 pounds of casein. No satisfac- 
; ; tory method has yet been devised for 
The principal users of casein are the | making good casein from buttermilk, ex- 
coated paper industries and glue manu-! pecially the buttermilk derived from neu- 
facturers. Approximately 75 per cent|tralized sour cream, but if this could be 
of all the casein that is made is utilized| done an additional 37,000,000 pounds of 
by the makers of coated paper, where| casein would be available. There is, 
its function 1s to bind clay to the sur-| therefore, a potential supply of casein in| 
face of the paper. The high grade paper sight far in excess of the present de- | 
that is used by most magazines is proc- | mands. 
essed with casein which gives the paper| The Bureau of Dairy Industry is in-| 
its luster and improves the inking qual-| terested in replacing as completely as 
ities. : | possible the imported casein with casein | 
In the making of waterproof and ve-|made from milk produced on American | 
neer glues, casein is largely employed. | farms. 
During the war the Government used One hundred pounds of skimmed milk | 
13,000,000 pounds of grain-curd casein | will make about three pounds of casein. 


casein of milk. 
Plastic Trade Uses 


Large Amounts of Casein 


The plastic trade, which is the trade 
that makes buttons, fountain pens, bil- 





The smooth, glossy surface of mag-|cents. per 100 which is probably less} 

e _pa ; Nevertheless, there | 
obtained by polishing a surface contain-| is a vast amount of skimmed milk which 
ing china clay, satin white, or other is actually wasted or inefficiently fed to 
mineral matter. To bind this mineral|farm animals which could be converted | 
to the paper it is necessary to employ’ into a cash crop by making it into casein. 
een ee 


On Holding Companies for Railroads 


Mass of Data Collected by Investigators, He Says; Mr. | 


_ Denison Favors Direct Consolidations 


Representative Parker (Rep.), of port, some legislation will be needed but} 
Salem, N. Y., chairman of the House | my individual view is that legislation will 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign) not be enacted at this session of Con-| 
Commerce, and Representative Denison | gress, because of the lack of time in my 
(Rep.), of Marion, Ill., a majority mem-| opinion, there will be legislation in the 
ber of the nee ras ocnlly Det. inext Congress. 

24 that the Committee in all probability; «7 pj ida- 
will submit to the House at this session | tion s ~ oe 2 > = 
of Congress a complete report on holding | holding companies ought to be prohib- 
compkny control over railroads. ited. If there is to be consolidation of 
Mr. Parker pointed out that a mass of! railroads, it ought to be by direct pro- | 





data has been compiled by experts work-| cedure rather than by holding companies, | 


ing under the direction of the Committee | which are unregulated and which it would | 
be very difficult for the Federal Govern- | 
ment to regulate. ~ | 
“The purpose of the investigation was | 
ag? to ascertain to what extent acquisition 
Mr. Denison’s Opinion | and control is being accomplished by the 
Representative Denison said that| holding companies. I think the report | 
speaking as an individyal member of the |on the investigation will disclose that | 
Committee there ought to be legislation | such acquisition and control has been 
specifically prohibiting all forms of con- | going on to a larger extent than the| 
solidation or unification of carriers | public knows about. | 
through control by holding companies,| “Qne of th bl ri F 
and that any consolidation should be by | mine a Pleat the poe soy oad ne Soe. 
direct procedure instead of by resort to |}, lati : : 
e 3 y regulating holding companies or by 
or influence of holding company control. rohibitine thei Pe ate 
“Qur Committee, the House Committee | P? iting their control of railroads, My 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce * | ter ih, bred the ae aeeare con- 
' oo: ae *,| trol shou e prohibited altogether. A 
Mr. Denison said, has made a very \Waadiae company fa apparentiy and ure.| 
searching and successful examination of | stake Ce $ y pre- | 
the whole subject of holding company | y an investment company engaged | 


bling of Congregs this data will be in 
shape for presentation for the Commit-| 
tee’s consideration. 


| 





statement follows in full text: 

Final population figures for California 
have just been issued by the Census 
Bureau in bulletin form. The popula- 
tion of the State on Apr. 1, 1930, ac- 
cording to the fifteenth census, was 5,- 
677,251, which represents an increase 
of 2,250,390, or 65.7 r cent, as com- 
pared with the population on Jan. 5 
1920. This was the highest rate of in- 
crease recorded by any State in the 10 
years since 1920, and the numerical in- 
crease was the greatest ever shown by 
any State in any census period. As a 
result of this unusual gain, California 
now ranks sixth among the States in 
population, having passed Michigan and 
Massachusetts during the decade. 

ecunan Solel in 1850 

n alifornia was ceded to t 
United States by Mexico, and in 1850 
was admitted to the Union as the thirty- 
first State. The census of 1850, the re- 
turns for which are incomplete, showed 
a@ population of 92,597. During the next 
10 years the State gained 310.4 per cent. 
The population grew rapidly in the suc- 
ceeding decades, and in 1890 the first 
1,000,000 mark was passed. In 1920 a 
population of over 3,000,000 was re- 
corded. The total land area of Califor- 
nia is 155,652 square miles, and the av- 
eee — o ae per squire 
mile in was 36.5, as com i 
22 in 1920. + atams 

There are 47 cities in California which 
had a population of 10,000 or more in 
1930. The rapid growth of these cities 
accounts for the major part of the 
State’s increase. Los Angeles, the larg- 
est city in the State and fifth largest in 
the United States, has a population of 
1,238,048, which represents an increase 
of 661,375, or 114.7 per cent, over its 
population in 1920. San Francisco, 
which is the second largest city in the 
State and the eleventh largest in the 
United States, has 634,394 inhabitants. 
Its increase was 127,718, or 25.2 per 
cent, over its population in 1920. Oak- 
land, the third city, has a population of 
284,063, representing an increase of 
67,802, or 31.4 per cenit. The remain- 
ing cities having more than 100,000 in- 
habitants are San Diego, with 147,995, 
and Long Beach, with 142,032. Each 
of these cities first passed the 100,000 
mark between 1920 and 1930. There 
are six cities in the population group 
50,000 to 100,000. These cities, in the 
order of population, are Sacramento, 
Berkeley, Pasadena, Glendale, San Jose, 
and Fresno. Beverly Hills, with a pop- 
ulation of''17,429,' hada 2,485.9 per 


| cent increase since 1920, which was the 


highest in the State. Of the cities ex- 
ceeding 10,000 inhabitants, 18 more 
than doubled in population between 1920 
and 1930, and 22 first attained a popu- 
lation of 10,000 during the past decade. 
One of these cities, South Gate, in Los 
Angeles County, with 19,632 inhabi- 


; tants, was not incorporated until 1923. 


52 Counties Show Gain 

There are 58 counties in California, 
of which 52 increased in population be- 
tween 1920 and 1930, apd 6 showed de- 
creases. The largest county in point 
of population was Los Angeles, with 
2,208,492, representing a gain of 1,272,- 
037, or 135.8 per cent, as compared with 
the population in 1920. This was the 
largest increase, both in rate and in 
actual numbers, of any county in the 
State. The second county in population 
was San Francisco, coextensive with the 
city of the same name. This county 
was the most densely settled, averaging 
15,104.7 persons to the square mile. 
Third in population was Alameda County, 
with 474,883 inhabitants. This’ county, 


| with 648.8 inhabitants to the square mile, 


is largely urban in character. San Mateo 
County had the second highest rate of 
increase since 1920, with 110.4 per cent. 
Out of the 58 counties, 37 had a rate of 
increase larger than 25 per cent. Alpine 
County was the least densely settled, 


| with 241 inhabitants, or one person to 


three square miles. 


in wishing to each and every one of you, | ontrol and will submit to the House a 
on behalf of the National Press Club, the | etaaet on holding companies which will | 


in a presumably legitimate business of 


i There are 278 t 
investment. It would be difficult for the BR peoepecatad pieess 


(cities and towns) in California, 32 of 


very happiest and merriest of Merry 
Christmases. 


Mr. Kelly to Oppose | 
Higher Rate on Letters 


Representative Kelly (Rep.), of Edge- 
wood, Pa., a member of the House Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, | 


announced orally Dec. 24 that he will 
take the floor in the House the first 
week of the reassembling of Congress 
in January to oppose any raising of the | 
first-class postage rates, as recommended 
by the Postmaster General, Walter F. | 
Brown. He said Members of Congress 
have been bombarded with letters from 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
and others in opposition to any increase, 
and he predicted that Congress will not 
legislate for any such plan. His pur- 
ose, he said, inasmuch as there is no 
egislation vending on the subject, is 
0 


to show the basis for the opposition. 
Chinese to Impose Tax 
On Tobacco and Wines 


New Chinese taxes on such articles 
as tobacco, wines and liqueurs will be 


be complete and very informative. As 


| Federal Government to regulate such con- 


|cerns when they are not directly en-| 
|gaged in transportation in interstate | 
;commerce. I think Congress can prohibit 
the holding company acquisition of con- 


Dismissal of Power 
2 «ul |trol or stock of two or more carriers | 
Officials Criticized | engaged in interstate commerce. 


a result of that investigation and re- 


legislation but I believe that if there 
is. to be legislation it should be en- 
|acted as quickly as possible. I believe 
there will be comprehensive legislation 


Senator Walsh, of Montana, 


“I do not anticipate any retroactive | 


| which are shown for the first time in this 
bulletin. Besides those cities exceeding 
10,000 in population, there are 48 cities 
in the population group 5,000 to 10,000. 
The smallest of the incorporated places 
is Hornitos, in Mariposa County, with 
only 62 inhabitants. 

A copy of the first series population 
bulletin for California, giving the num- 
ber of inhabitants in each county, town- 
ship, city, and town, may be obtained by 
writing to the Bureau of the Census, 





Submits His Views be ¢ 
on the subject in the next Congress.” 


Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, ' 


stated orally Dec. 24 that he is “consid- 
ering” offering a motion in the Senate | 
to reconsider confirmation of the new 
Power Commission personnel. 


This statement was made by Senator 
Walsh in discussing the action of the 
Commission Dec. 23 in dismissi from 
its employ Solicitor Charles ‘A. Russell 
and the chief accountant, William V. 
King. 

Senator Walsh made it plain, however,| © x a 
that he has not definitely determined |, The newly appointed Minister from 
upon the course he will pursue with Denmark, Otto Wadsted, presented his 
reference to the matter. He explained credentials to President Hoover Dec. 23. 
| that he is in a position to propose the The remarks exchanged between Presi- 
| motion, sinee he voted in favor of the pF poorer ans Mr, Wadsted, as made 
confirmation of Chairman George Otis |PUD DY the Department of State, fol- 








announced shortly by the Chinese gov- 
ernment to compensate it for the loss 
of “likin” supposed to be abolished Jan. 
1, according to an announcement by the 
Department of State, Dec. 24, which fol- 
lows in full text: 

Under date of Dec. 22, the American 
Minister at Peiping, Mr. Nelson T. John- 
gon, reported to the Department in con- 


a ; : low in full text: 

|Smith, Parliamentary rules, it was ex- 

plained, provide that a motion to recon- gamnt gemares, of ue. ite mesa 
| sider must originate with a Senator who of his letters ae credence: P 

| Supported the confirmation. “Mr. President: I have the honor to 
| The Montana Senator, in discussing the present to you the letter from His Maj- 
matter, stated that “entirely aside from|esty the King of Denmark and Iceland 
the power question.” The action of the| containing my credentials as His Maj- 
Commission in dismissing these two|esty’s Envoy Extraordinary and Minis- 
members of the personnel was “indefen-| ter Plenipotentiary to you. 

sible,” “The King, in appointing me to this 





nection with a Chinese semiofficial news 
Bassey release, dated Nanking, Dec. 17, 

ich stated that the Chinese govern- 
ment had resolved that on:Jan. 1, 1931, 
“likin” and all miscellaneous taxes of a 
similar nature would be abolished; the 
Chinese Ministry of Finance has stated 
that it would shortly announce new 
measures of taxation designed to com- 
pensate for the loss of “likin,” involving 
arrangements for taxing certain special 
classes of goods such as tobacco prod- 
ucts, wines and, liqueurs. 


“The n|important post, has 
i\for the »| command me to conyey to you, Mr, Pres- 
|he said, 
in the Commission.” nd f 
compared this explanation with a hypo- | to use all efforts to maintain and further 
| thetical case in which an accountant of | develop the friendly and intimate rela- 


only reason that has been give 
action, so far as I have seen, 


a business house charged that a repre-;tions which so happily exist between| 


| sentative of the house was ‘padding’ his|the people of Denmark and Iceland and 

jexpense account, and the manager, be-| the people of the United States. 

|cause of ‘internal strife,’ dismissed both It will be a most pleasant duty for 

without giving either a hearing, me to carry out this royal order to the 
“A business house run’on that policy | best of my ability, and I venture to hope 

would soon be bankrupt,” he commented. | that I may, in my endeavor, count upon 


dy 
? 


been pleased to} 


“was ‘internal strife’ existing | ident, the expression of His Majesty’s | 
Senator Walsh | sentiments of esteem and friendship and | 


Washington, D. C. 


‘New Minister From Denmark Presents 
His Credentials to President Hoover 


Friendly Relations Between Two Countries Remarked as 
Chief Executive Formally Receives Otto Wadsted 


your good will, Mr. President, and upon 
the assistance and cooperation of your 
Administration. 


“In appointing me minister to the 
United States the King has fulfilled one 
of my dearest wishes, and it is to me 
personally a great pleasure and a great 
honor to assume this official position.” 

The President’s reply to the remarks 
of Mr. Otto Wadsted: 

“Mr. Minister: It is a source of sin- 
cere gratification to me to receive from 
your hands the letter whereby you are 
accredited to this country’as Envoy Ex- 
traordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
of His Majesty the King of Denmark 
and Iceland. 


“T am likewise particularly pleased to 
receive through you His Majesty’s 
esteemed expression of the cordiality 
and friendship which is cherished by the 
people of Denmark and Iceland for the 
people of the United States. 
be confident that on the occasion of your 
return to this country, your efforts to 
render eve: more firm and enduring the 
relations of mutual good will whieh have 
so fortunately obtained between our two 
Governments, will encounter at all times 





ee 
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The marker shown above, text 


Avrmtonttn ditties “ONLY 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
of which was approved by the 


United States Department of Agriculture as being correct, com- 
memorates first planting of Washington navel orange trees in the 


United States. 
importations, 12 trees being in 


The trees, planted in California, were Federal 


the first group brought to this 


country, according to the Department’s records. 


Surveys on Instruction of Teachers 


And Secondary Education Under Way 


Office of Education Also Re 


Submitting Annual Report 


Instruction of teachers and secondary 
education are objects of two nation- 
wide surveys being conducted by the Of- 
fice of Education, according to the annual 
report of the Commissioner of Educa- 
tion just made public by the Depart- 
ment of the Interior. 

Reviewing educational work in Alaska, 
the report points out that the Office of 
Education maintained 93 schools in} 
Alaska with 195 teachers and an aver- 
age attendance of 3,029 pupils during 
the fiscal year ended June 30, 1930, while 
the office of the Chief of the Alaska Divi- 
sion was shifted from Seattle to Juneau, 
Alaska. \ 


The Department’s announcement of 
the report follows in full text: 

The Commissioner of Education, in his 
annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior, gives an interesting account of | 
the two nation-wide surveys now under 
way in the Office of Education, namely, 
that of secondary education and the pro- 
fessional preparation of teachers. For 
the latter survey Congress appropriated 
$50,000 for the current year and au- 
thorized the Commissioner of Education 
to pursue the study through three years 
at a cost not to exceed $200,000. Dr. E. 
S. Evenden, of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, is in charge of the fore- 
going survey. 


Reviews Educational 


Activity in Alaska 

The Commissioner reviews education 
in Alaska. The administration at long 
range of affairs in the Territory of 
Alaska is a difficult problem. During the 
year the responsibility of this office in 
connection with the reindeer industry in 
that Territory was transferred to the 
Governor on the recommendation of the 
Commissioner of Education, so that this 
office retains administrative authority 
only with respect to the education, sup- 
port, and medical relief of the aboriginal 
races in Alaska. 

The amount granted by Congress for'! 
the education and support of the natives 
of Alaska during the fiscal year 1930 was 
$580,400, and for their medical relief 
$171,780. 

In order that the headquarters of ad- 
ministrative authority should be located 
as near as possible to situations demand- 
ing attention, the office of the Chief of 
the Alaska Division has been transferred 
from Seattle to Juneau, the purchasing 
of supplies, the making of arrangements 
for the transportation of appointees and 
of supplies, and the operation of the S. 
S. “Boxer” remaining as duties to be 
performed by the purchasing agent and 
office manager in Seattle. 

During the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1930, the Office of Education maintained 
in Alaska 93 schools with 195 teachers, 
an enrollment of 3,899, and an average 








You may! 


attendance at 3,029. 

The expense of conducting the three 
industrial schools during the fiscal year, 
including the expenditures for salaries, 
supplies, and the construction and re- 


Early Investigation 


Of Oil Shale Charges’ 


Senator Walsh Plans to Expe- 
dite Inquiry in Case 





Preliminary investigation: of the, Colo- 
rado oil shale charges brought by Ralph 
S. Kelley, Field Supervisor of the Interior 
Department stationed at Denver, Colo., 
| will be started immediately following the 
reconvening of Congress Jan. 5 Senator 
Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, author of a 
resolution to that purpose, stated Dec. 24. 

Senator Walsh’s resolution is now be- 
fore the Senate Public Lands Commit- 
tee for consideration. 

It is expected, Senator Walsh said, 
that Secretary of the Interior Wilbur, 
Mr, Kelley and Edward C. Finney, so- 
licitor of the Department, will be sum- 
moned before the Committee for ques- 
tioning during the preliminary consid- 
eration of the resolution. 


my own sincere cooperation and that of 
all of the officials of this Government. 

“In according you formal recognition, 
I am happy to welcome you to Washing- 
ton, and I desire that you may convey | 
to His Majesty your Sovereign my per- 
sonal appreciation for his message and 
my own good wishes for his continued 
welfare as well as for the prosperity 
and happiness of the people of Denmark 
and of Iceland.” ’ 


|for this school is a tract on Shoemaker 


views Activity in Alaska, in 


pair of buildings, was as follows: 
Eklutna, $63,522.81; for 
$43,702.87; and for White 
$43,132.11. 


Boarding School 
Planned for Natives 


Preliminary steps have been taken to- 
ward the establishment of an industrial 
boarding school for the natives of 
southeastern Alaska. The site selected 


For 
Kanakanak, 
Mountain, 


Bay, four miles south of the town of 
Wrangell, including approximately one 
and one-half miles of water front with 
an average width of one-half mile. The| 
complete estimate contemplates the erec- | 
tion of a group of eight buildings. The 
$71,000 available for expenditure during 
the fiscal year 1931 will be used in pre- 
paring plans, surveying the tract, clear- 
ing the land, and’ in erecting the prin- 
cipal schgol and dormitory buildings in 
so far as the appropriation js sufficient 
to cover these projects. 5 
_ Provision has been made for the open- 
ing during the next school year of day, 
schools at Akiajak, a village on the Kus-| 
kokwin River, 12 miles below Akiak, 
with a population of 170 and an avyail- 
able school population of 64; at Nondal- 
ton, 20 miles from Iliamna Lake, with 
a population of 89 and 20 children of 
school age; and at Tuliksak, on the 
Kuskokwim River, 40 gmiles above 
Bethel, with a population Df 166 and 48| 
children of school age. 
To provide a home for orphans and| 
other young children of preschool and 
early school age, an orphanage, with a 
staff consisting of a matron, an assistant | 
matron, and a cook, has been established 
in one of the former Fort Gibbon build-| 
ings, at Tanana, which have been trans-| 
ferred to the Office of Education. 
To this institution will be taken home- 
less children of preschool and early 
school age who have hitherto of neces- 
sity been cared for in the industrial- 
boarding schools at Kanakanak, Eklutna, 
and White Mountain. This will Have 
the desirable effect of restricting attend- 
ance at the industrial schools to pupils 
of suitable age. 
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Senate Hearing y : 
On Employment | 
Status Deferred 


Lack of Committee Quorum 
Prevents Testimony Dur- 
ing Holidays, Senator 
Jones Asserts 


Senator Jones (Reép.), of Washington, 
Chairman of the Senate Appropriations 
Committee, stated orally Dec. 24 that 
hearings by the Committee under the 
La -Follette resolution* (S. Res.. 376) 
would be impractical before the recon- 
vening of Congress, due to the difficulty 
of obtaining a quorum of the Committee. 

The resolution, which was adopted by 
the Senate Dec. 17, has for its object 
the calling of Col. Arthur: Woods, chair- 
man of the President’s Emergency Com- 
mittee for Employment; John Barton 
Payne, of the Red Cross, and others, be- 
fore the Appropriations Committee to 
ascertain the extent of unemployment 
and other information relative to the 
necessity for further relief legislation. 

The Washington Senator further de- 
clared that for the same reason he an- 
ticipates no activity of the Committee 
prior to the reconvening of Congress 
Jan, 5. % 


Relief Action 


In commenting on the province of the 
Congress in dealing with the depression, 
Senator Jones said: 


“While Congress is earnestly striving 
to help the American people under the 
distressing conditions which confront 
them, taking it by and large the greatest 
relief must come from the people them- 
selves.” 


The La Follette resolution follows in 
full text: - 

Resolved, that the Committee on Ap- 
propriations is hereby requested to call 
before it Col. Arthur Woods, Chairman 
of the President’s Emergency _Commit- 
tee for Employment, to ascertain: _ 

. (1) Any information in his possession 
relating to the extent of unemployment. 

(2) Measures for the relief of dis- 
tress caused thereby in the various cities 
and States of the country. 3 

(3) His recommendations concerning 
the extent to which public works must be 
expanded if a substantial reduction in 
unemployment during the ensuing year 
is to be brought about. 

Information From Red Cross : 

Resolved further, that the Appropri- 
ations Committee is requested to call be- 
fore it John Barton Payne, chairman of 
the American National Red Cross to as- 
certain: B 

(1) Conditions in the drought-stricken 
States. 5 

(2) Whether the American Red Cross 
can provide adequate relief to all needy 
persons in said States. 

(3) Conditions in the cities and towns 
of the country caused by the economic 
depression and resultant unemployment. 

Resolved further, that the Committee 
on Appropriations is hereby requested to 


|eall Colonel J. Clawson Roop, Director 


of the Budget, to ascertain among other 
things the following: , 

(1) How much the budget estimates 
for public works were reduced, if at all, 
between July and November, 1930. 

Publie Works Programs 

Resolved further, that the Appropria- 

tions Committee is hereby requested to 


call Thomas H. MacDonald, Chief of }. 


the Bureau of Public Roads, to obtain 
any and all plans which may have been 
worked out by the Bureau with the va- 
rious highway commissions or depart- 
ments of the several States’ concerning 
road building in the existing unemploy- 
ment situation. ; 

Resolved further, that the Appropria- 
tions Committee is hereby requested to 
call Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of 
Army Engineers, to ascertain: 

(1) What sum of money could’ be ex- 
pended on rivers.and habors during the 
ensuing calendar year if all possible 
effort were made to accelerate the work 
on existing authorized projects. 

Resolved further, that the Appropria- 
tions Committee is hereby. requested to 
call James A. Wetmore, Acting Super- 
vising Architect, to ascertain: 

(1) What sum of money could be ex- 
pended on public buildings during the 
ensuing calendar year if all possible ef- 
fort were made to accelerate the work 
(opts building projects now author- 
ized. 
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AUTHORIZED STATEMENTS Onty Are PreseENTED Herein, Beinc 
PuBLISHED WitHoUT COMMENT BY THE UNrrTep States Dalry - 


Advocated to Aid 
~ Deaf Children 


Educational . Methods and. 
Proper Medical Treat-| 
ment Outlined by Califor- 


nia Health Department | 





State of California: | 
{ Sacramento, Dec. 24. | 

Special educational facilities and/| 
proper medical treatment for the 3,000,- 
000 or so partially deaf children who at-| 
tend the schools in the United States. is | 
urged in a statement just issued: by the 
Devartment of Public Health. 

Today, modern science has. discovered 
that many children: who were formerly | 
considered “dumb” are in reality only) 
handicapped by deafness, it was stated, 
and it is of great importance that these | 
children be given the assistance neces- | 
sary to put them on a par with normal} 
children. 

The statement follows in full text: | 

Years ago when the little red school- 
house was the backbone of our educa-| 
tional architecture, the retarded child 
was invariably considered “dumb.” To-| 
dgy, modern science has disovered that! 
in many cases he is only deaf. 

Aid to Children 

Such a discovery is, of course, of para- 
mount importance to the backward child, | 
its parents, and to the community. In-| 
stead of being relegated to a class for 
backward children or more likely forced! 
out of school work altogether because 
he can not keep up the pace, he can 
be given proper assistance which will 
put him on a par with normal children 
of his own age. In other words, he 
starts his serious work in life without a 
handicap. 

How did we make the discovery ? What 
can we do about it? What does it mean 
to the child and to us? 

The answer to all these questions can 
be clearly and convincingly stated. 

According to the Journal of the Amer- 
ican Medical Association there are about! 
3,000,000 school children who are par-| 
tially deafened. This deafness handicaps 
them in school anc later on it is going 
to be a serious handicap in earning a 
living. 

Because this deafness is not a visible 
defect like blindness or lameness, and be- 
cause it has been difficult and expensive 
to make hearing -tests, little attention 
has been paid to the serious problem of 
the partially deafened school child. | 

Tests Are Urged 

The American Federation of Organiza- | 
tions for the Hard of Hearing, composed 
of hard of hearing adults, who have a 
first-hand knowledge of the economic and 
social loss involved in even partial deaf- 
ness, appealed to the Bell Telephone 
Laboratories to develop a better and| 
cheaper method of testing so that. it! 
would be practicable to test the hearing} 
of school children in both urban and | 
rural districts. , 

In response to this request the Bell| 
Telephone Laboratories after several | 
years of experimentation produced the} 
Western Electric 4a Audiometer. This! 
audiometer is capable of testing 40 chil- 
dren at a time in from 15 to 20 minutes. 

These tests show that many a child| 
who has been reproached for inatten-| 
tion and carelessness has ears so dull 
that. it is a wonder that he accomplishes 
as much as he does, 

Our educational facilities exist tha‘ all | 
children may have equal opportunity to 
develop their God-given potentialities. Is 
it not true democracy when our boards 
of health see to it that those children 
with an aural handicap are discovered 
and given a chance to work on terms of 
equality with other children? 


Factory Labor and Qutput 
Decreases During Month 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
weeks of December the daily average 
of total contracts awarded was some- 
what smaller than in November. 

According to the December crop report 
of the Department of Agriculture, output 
of corn in 1930 was 2,081,000,000 bushels, 
about 500,000,000 less than last year, 
and 600,000,000 less than the five-year 
average, while the total wheat crop of 
851,000,000 bushels was about equal to 
the 1924-1928 average. The cotton crop 
of 14,242,000 bales was slightly smaller 
than in the two previous seasons. Total 
crop production was about 5 per cent 
smaller than a year ago. 

Distribution.—F reight car loadings de- 
creased further in November by more 
than the ordinary seasonal amount, Ex- 
pansion of department store sales from 
October to November was smaller than 
usual, following a growth in October 
that was larger than usual. 

Wholesale Prices.—The general level 
of wholesale commodity prices declined 
further in November according to the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and there 
were additional price declines in the first 
half of December, when several com- 
modities, including silver and cotton, 
reached new low levels. From the end| 
of October to the middle of December 
there were substantial decreases in 
prices of many other commodities, in- 
cluding corn, hogs, pork, hides, tin, and 
coffee, while prices of copper and rubber 
fluctuated widely, declining at the end of 
the period. 

Bank Credit.—Loans and investments 
of reporting member banks .in leading 
cities declined by about $250,000,000 
during the three-week period ending 
Dec. 10, reflecting a further reduction 
of $69,000,000 in loans on seéurities, and 
a decline of $196,000,000 in all other 
loans, offset in part by a.further small 
increase in investments, There was also 
a decline in time deposits, reflecting in| 
large part withdrawal of Christmas 
funds. 

In the following week, Dec. 10 to Dec, 
17, changes in the figures for reporting 
banks reflected in part the closing of a| 
large reporting bank in New York City. 
This resulted in a decline in the reported 
assets and liabilities of New York City 
banks. 

' Reserve bank. credit outstanding in- 
creased by about $294,000,000 during the 
four weeks ended. Dec, 17, and there was 
also an addition of $30,000,000 to the 
country’s stock of gold. Discounts for 
member banks increased by $126,000,000, 
acceptance holdings of the reserve banks 
by $74,000,000, and their holdings of 
United States securities, including one- | 
day Treasury certificates issued in con- | 
nection with Dec. 15 fiscal operations, 
by $96,000,000, The increase in reserve | 
bank credit outstanding reflected a large | 
growth in the demand for currency by | 
the public and by banks, resulting in 
part from the currency requirements for 
the holiday trade, and in part from de- 
nd for cash from banks and from the 
penile in regions where important aan 
ailures occurred during the period, 


|was discussed with the official 


| society’s 


Compilation of Permanent 
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All Internal Revenue Statutes 
Codified After Two Years’ Work 


Enactments Is Designed for) 


Adoption as Title 26 of United States Code; 
Committee Defers Action 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


ultimate enactment into absolute law as} 


Title 26 of the Code of Laws of the 
United States. 

“The preparation of this code has con- 
sumed practically the entire time of the 
writer and Mr. L. L. Stratton, of the 
staff, for the last two years. There are 
approximately 350 statutes relating to 
internal revenue, and these have been 
carefully examined in their original form 
and context to determine whether any 
were improperly omitted from the United 
States Code. Ina few instances this was 
found to be the case. 

The net step consisted in eliminating 
from the law the obsolete and temporary 
provisions, of which there were found 
to be a considerable number. In this 
connection, an exhaustive examination 
was made of court decisions and Treas- 
ury rulings, and each provision involved 
charged 
with its administration. The final step 
was to arrange the code in a way that 
appeared best adapted to the needs of the 
practitioner and the layman alike. 


Laws of General Character 


Not Included in Code 


“There are many laws of a general 
character which, though relating to in- 
ternal revenue, also apply to other sub- 
jects. To codify such laws under in- 
ternal revenue, however, would disrupt 
the entire title structure of the United 
States Code and render complete codifi- 
cation of Federal law impossible. 

In only one instance, that of State bank 
circulation (United States Code, Title 
12), has any provision been taken from 
any title of the United States Code other 
than the internal revenue title, an ex- 
ception which appeared warranted by 
the fact that the tax on State bank 
circulation’ is entirely under the juris- 
diction of the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue. 

The great value of the United States 
Code.is thus preserved. Detailed cross 
references, moreover, compensate for any 
aeficiency 


acquainting the reader both with the 


Rights of Children 
Given Recognition 


~ In *Child’s Charter’ 


Document Which Sets Forth 
Principles for Welfare of 
Youth Developed by Con- 


ference 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


|is safe from hazards, sanitary, properly 


For 
and 


equipped, lighted, and ventilated. 
younger children nursery schools 


kindergartens to supplement home care. | 


IX.— For every child a community 
which recognizes and plans for his needs, 
protects him against physical dangers, 
moral hazards, and disease; provides him 
with safe and wholesome places for play 
and recreation; and makes provision for 
his cultural and social needs. 

X.—For every child an education which, 
through the discovery and development 
of his individual abilities, prepares him 
for life; and through training and vo- 
cational guidance prepares him for a liv- 
ing which will yield him the maximum 
of satisfaction. 

XI.—F or every child such teaching and 
training as will prepare him for success- 
ful parenthood, home-making, and the 
rights of citizenship; and, for parents, 
supplementary training to fit them to 
deal wiseiy with the problems of parent- 
hood. 

XII.—For every child education for 
safety and protection against accidents 
to which modern conditions subject him 
—those to which he is directly exposed 
and those which, through loss or maim- 
ing of his parents, affect him_ indi- 
rectly. » 

XIII.—For every child who is blind, 
deaf, crippled, of othegvise physically 
handicapped, and for the child who is 
mentally handicapped, such measures as 
will early discover and diagnose his han- 
dicap, provide care and treatment, and 
to trai him that he may become an 
asset t6 society rather than a liability, 
Expenses of these services should be 
borne publicly where they cannot be 
privately met. 

XIV.—For every child who is in con- 
flict with society the right to be dealt 
with intelligently as society’s charge, not 
outcast; with the home, the 
school, the ehurch, the court and the in- 
stitution when needed, shaped to return 
him whenever possible to the normal 
stream of life. 

XV.—For every child the right to grow 
up in a family with an adequate stand- 
ard of living and the security of a stable 


‘income as the surest safeguard against 


social handicaps, 

XVI.—For every child protection 
against labor that stunts growth, either 
physical or mental, that limits educa- 
tion, that deprives children of the right 
of comradeship, of play, and of joy. 

XVIT.—For every rural child as. satis- 
factory schooling and health services as 
for the city child, and an extension to 
rural families of social, recreational, and 
cultural facilities. 

XVITIT.—To supplement the home and 
the school in the training of youth. and to 
return to them those interests of which 
modern life tends to cheat children, every 
simulation and encouragement should he 
given to the extension and develonment 
of the voluntary youth organizations. 

XTIX.—To make evervwhere available 
these minimum nrotections of the health 
and welfare of children, there should be 
9 distriet, eounty, or community orean- 
1z9*ion for health. education. and welfare, 
with full-time officials, coordinatine with 
a state-wide program which will be re- 
sponsive to a nation-wide service of gen- 
eral information, statistics, and scientific 
research, This should include: 

(a) Trained. full-time publie health of- 
ficials, with public hea!th nurses, sanitary 
insvection, and laboratory workers, 

(b) Available hosnital beds. 

(c) Full-time public welfare service for 
the relief, aid, and guidance of children 
in special need due to poverty, misfor- 
tune, or behavior difficulties, and for the 
protection of children from abuse, neg- 
lect, exploitation, or moral hazard, 

For every child these rights, regard- 
less of race, or color, or situation, where- 
ever he may live under the protection of 
the American flag. 


due to such a procedure by} 


general subject of the provision referred 
to and its location in the United States 
Code. 

“A short introduction has been inéludel 
to explain the method of preparation of 


the codification and an appendix ‘contain- | 


ing data relating to internal revenue laws 
has been added. 

_ “It is hoped that the code will prove 
immediately useful to those concerned in 
any way with the internal revenue laws, 
and that the Cammittee will consider 
favorably the proposal to make it avail- 
able to the Committee on the Revision of 
ihe Laws for enactment as Title 26 0% 
the United States Code.” 


Joint Committee 
To Consider Code 


Chairman Hawley, of the Joint Com- 
mittee, said the code was prepared in 
cooperation with various officials of the 
Treasury and with the Chairman of the 
House Committee on Revision of Laws, 
Representative Fitzgerald (Rep.), of 
‘Dayton, Ohio, and with others, includ- 
ing voluntary cooperation of law pub- 
lishers. He said the Joint Committee 
will be called together to consider it 
but that no time for its meeting could 
be determined at present. 

The Committee staff’s “report,” as 
Chairman Hawley designates it, or “in- 
troduction,” as the staff designates it, 
follows in full text: 

This code contains all of the law of a 


permanent character relating exclusively | 


to intermal revenue in force on Dec. i, 
1930. It has been prepared with the 
ccoperation of the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Revision of the Laws and 
the Treasury Department. While the 
United States Code codified the internal 
revenue laws ‘n Title 26, it has never 
been made absolute law and was adopted 
by Congress as prima facie evidence of 
law only. Scrutiny of the United States 
Code was invited in the preface of that 
document for the purpose of correcting 
errors, eliminating obsolete matter, and 
restatement. 

_This codification is not a mere duplica- 
tion of the internal revenue title of the 
| United _ States code, for, in addition to 
correcting errors and eliminating obso- 
lete matter, it has added certain omitted 
provisions and finally has completely re- 
arranged the internal revenue provisions 
in ; eee which appears logical and 
useful. 


General Character 
Of Codification 


The following should be noted in con- 
nection with the general character of 
this codification: 

First. It contains all the law of a per- 
manent character relating exclusively to 


internal revenue in force D 
1930. whats Ties 


Second. It makes no changes in ex-| 


isting law, and no new law is stated. 


Third. It makes liberal use of catch-| 


words, headlines, different types, inden- 
tations, and other typographical im- 
provements. 

Fourth. By a system of cross refer- 
ences it correlates provisions in titles of 
the United States Code other than “In- 
pol Revenue” with provisions of this 
code. 

Fifth. It is arranged with the view of 
giving prominence to matters which con- 
cern the ordinary transactions of the 
ordinary classes of taxpayers. 


The primary purpose of the undertak-| 


ing is to produce a code to meet the ap- 
proval of this Committee, the Commit- 
tee on the Revision of the Laws, and the 
Congress, for. enactment into absolute 
law as Title 26 of the United States 
Code. In any event the codification will 
be useful and convenient for those who 
een refer to the internal revenue 
aws, 


Obsolete and Temporary 


Provisions Eliminated 
The preparation of this code began 


with the collection and examination of | 


all original statutes relating to internal 
revenue without reference to the United 
States Code. This procedure allowed an 
independent check to be made subse- 
quently against that code. The next step 
was the elimination of obsolete and tem- 
porary matter. It should be especially 
noted in this connection that the codifi- 


cation includes only the permanent law, | 


and omits the many laws of a tempo- 
rary character which are still applied. 
The most striking examples of such tem- 
porary laws are the income-tax provi- 
sions of the Revenue Act of 1926 and 
prior revenue acts. 

While these provisions remain in force 
for the purpose of administering the 
cases pending for the earlier years, they 


{ 
| 


Fort Commander | 
Adopts Steps to | 
Effect Economy 


Standard Colors and Fix- 
tures to Be Used at Fort 
Francis E. Warren, War 
Department States 


As a means of effecting economy in 
the administration of the Army post at 
Fort Francis E. Warren, Wyoming, steps 
have been taken looking to the standard- 
ization of colors and fixtures at the post. 

General orders to this effect have been 
issued by Brig. Gen. C. R. Howland,| 
commander of the fort. The orders call! 
for the standardization of post fixtures 
ranging all the way from hitching posts| 
to picket lines as well as the standard- 
ization of the painting of fire equipment 
and name plates for quarters and 
garages at the post. 
| At the Department of War, it was} 
stated, orally Dec, 24 that, so far as 
|known, no other Army post has ever be- 
|fore undertaken to standardize colors and| 
fixtures. No orders have been issued| 





by the Secretary of War for that pur- 
pose, it was said. There are standing 
orders, however, it was said, for com-| 
manders at all military posts to keep 
down expenditures to the minimum in| 
{order to keep within allotment of funds. | 

Saving of Money | 

The action, therefore, of Brig. Gen. 
Howland in ordering the standardiza- | 
tion of post fixtures as weil as colors! 
|was said to reflect his own idea of sav- 
jing money to the Government in line 
|with President Hoover’s economy pro- 
| gram. 

Brig. Gen. Howland’s orders are two 
in number. Order No. 52 provides for) 
‘the painting in standard colors of bar- 
|racks, buildings and quarters, stables, | 
fire equipment and transportation facili- 
| ties, the prevailing colors being black, 
| white, red, green, and olive drab. Order 
'No. 53 provides for standardizing such | 
|fixtures as fences, gates, stiles, cattle | 
guards, hitching racks and_ hitching 
posts, parking spaces, corral fences, 
picket lines and signboards. 

Commenting upon the issuance of the) 
crders, Brig. Gen. Howland says 
\they show “an economy feature on all 
|work of that type on this post and save 
;much money to the Government.” 
| According to officials of the Depart- 
ment of War, Fort Francis E. Warren, 
|which was named after the late Senator, 
|Franeis E. Warren, of Wyoming, for| 
|years Chairman of the Senate Committee 
on Military Affairs, is one of the largest | 
|Army posts in the country. All told, 
jthere are approximately 2,600 enlisted 
|men and officers stationed there. 





iter of the code. The plan for the ar- 
rangement of provisions in the income 
;tax chapter follows the Revenue Act of 
| 1928 and consists of the collection of the 
| provisions under two classifications, gen- 
jeral provisions and supplemental pro- 
| visions. 
The general provisions are those which | 
|apply to the ordinary, transactions of the 
jordinary classes of taxpayers. In the! 
thain, the. supplemental. provisions are 
[those which apply to extraordinary 
classes of taxpayers or to the extraordi- 
|nary transactions of the ordinary classes 
of taxpayers. Special administrative pro- 
visions are included in these supplemen- 
tal provisions. This same scheme is ap- 
|plied to the chapter on estate tax. The 
chapter on Board of Tax Appeals is in- 
cluded in Subtitle A because the juris- 
'diction of the Board is limited by statute 
to income and estate tax cases. 
Subtitle B contains the chapters on/ 
|miscellaneous taxes, such as_ tobacco, 
|documents, admissions and dues, narcot- ' 
ics, liquor, and occupations. The ar- 
rangement of these chapters gives prom- 
inence to matters of ‘chief interest to 
|the taxpayer; that is, liability to tax, | 
rate, payment, and other obligaticns and | 
duties imposed upon the taxpayer. The | 
|special administrative provisions follow, | 
|and the penalty and forfeiture provisions | 
|are grouped together so as to be readily | 
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Trade Experience 


Found Necessary 


United States Department of Agriculture. 
Tests of various samples of wheat in experiments to determine 
their physical qualities are being conducted by the Department of 
Agriculture. The picture above shows part of the plant equip- 
ment of the experimental flour mill in Minnesota. 


Construction in Government Parks 


Expanded to Provide Employment 


Building of Trails and Improvements to Projects Among 
Activities Offering More Work 


Plans of the National Park Service for| ing a tunnel through solid rock, will con- 
unemployment relief include several con- | tinue all Winter, and the contractor in 
struction projects and purchase of equip-' charge ‘has agreed to take many men 
ment, as outlined by the Director of the| 
Service, Horace M. Albright, in a state-| 
ment recently issued which follows in| 
full text: { 

The cooperation of the National Park 
Service in affording relief to local un-| 
employment during the past season was 
outlined in detail by Horace M. Al- 
bright, Director of the National Park 
Service. 

Upon telegraph receipt last 
from the Washington ofitice of the sign- 
ing of the 1930 Interior Department Ap- 
propriation Act, throughout the national 
system action was immediately | 
taken to get construction under way and | ete. 
to purchase equipment. | ae by the ae a 

The headquarters office kept in close | ontrarts will soon be let for the 


: : . | hase of the pumping and electrical 
touch with the field, making adjustments pure 5 . 4 
and transfers of ‘funds where neces- | ¢q¥ipment.» ‘This‘-project’ will cast~ ap- 


F proximately $140,000 and will materially 
Ec oe —s Sawn improve the unemployment situation in 


Pape . _|the Hot Springs region during the pe- 
In addition to beginning construction ere +4 & P 


: . in th riod of greatest Winter stress. 
and improvement work early in the sea-- Wo; will also be continued during the 
son, these activities were carried on all | 


uM d late | Winter in Wind Cave National Park, 
ae a, ee Se ole where a lighting system will be installed, 


t . , . \. a. and in the Mesa Vetde, where a deep 
wes 2 SL cieeeiy tee = water well, probably 3,600 feet or more 
ornia, y has -| 


: : fiv ice lnneeritian deep, will be drilled. ; 
eo gto aren a Geoninee to do so| Jn Grand Canyon National Park, work 
ast year, s 
until yo snowfall shuts up the last 
activities. ; 
A few days ago the Yosemite superin- 
tendent reported that despite the heavy 
snows which necessitated shut-downs of 
work in the mountainous back country, 
358 people were still on the pay roll. 
This is in addition to the highway con- 
struction being carried on under con- 
tract. ? 
One of the highway jobs, that of build- | 


suspended through climatic necessity. 

In Carlsbad Caverns National Park 
work will continue all Winter on the 
construction of an elevator shaft, 750 
feet deep, and the installation of ele- 
vator equipment. Contracts will be 
awarded within a few days to enable 
work to commence a‘ once. 

At Hot Springs National Park award 
Spring | has just been made covering the con- 
\_| struction of a complete hot water system 
collecting all hot water from the springs, 
and also for the construction of concrete 


construction of the Bright Angel Trail. 
' This trail is one of the long-remembered 
features of Grand Canyon by all those 
who either hike or ride muleback into 
the depths of the canyon. It passes 
along ledges and through clefts in the 
solid rock walls. The new trail now be- 
ing constructed will still be just as spec- 
| tacular as the old one, but of sufficient 


located. | SSR Rens 


cant ; oa lcontains the I: ~ relating to the Joint 
Administrative Provisions |Committee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 


Included in Subtitle C | The appendix consists of five tables. 

In subtitle C, administrative provisions |The first, Table A, traces the develop- 
of a general character are included, The | ment of internal revenue legislation, in- 
special administrative provisions relat-|dicating where each provision of law is 
ing solely to particular taxes are codi-| included in the code or if omitted, the 
fied in the chapters relating to such reason for its omission. The second, 
taxes, as previously noted. The arrange-| Table B, contains the express amend- | 
ment of this subtitle follows the usual) ments to the revised statutes and the 
leourse of procedure in tax administra-| statutes at large. The third, Table C, 
tion; that is, information, returns, as- shows the derivetion of the revised 
sessment, collection, and refunds. statutes relating to internal revenue. 

Subtitle D contains the provisions re-| The fourth, Table D, is a parallel ref- 
lating to personnel. The’ appointment, | erence table of the United States Code 
|salary, powers and duties of the internal| and this code, and the fifth, Table E, 
revenue officers and employes are log-|tabulates the internal revenues receipts 


fect safety. 
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In Vocation Work ‘ 


College Degree Alone Not 
Sufficient to Successfully 
Conduct Courses, Report 
Of Federal Board States 


Teachers of vocational education should 
have occupational experience as a teach- 
ing requirement, according to the annual 
report of the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education. 

“Our report shows,” Edward T. Franks, 
vice chairman of the Board, says, “that 
while this principle has found expres- 
sion in the provisions of the State plans 
for all types of vocational education, it 
is doubtiess true that the possession of 
actual experience on the part of the 
teacher in the vocation for which train- 
ing is being given has probably of ne- 
cessity received more emphasis in the 
field of trade and industry than in the 
other fields of vocational education. 

College Degree Desirable 

“As brought out in the report, in gen- 
eral education a college degree is re- 
garded as a desirable if not a necessary 


|asset sor all teachers above the grade 


|of the elementary school. 


States very 


|commonly require ut least a bachelor’s 


degree. for high school teachers. The 
vocational instructor in trade and indus- 
trial education, however, is usually not 
able to fulfill such a requirement and at 
the same time to learn his trade. Local 
communities have in some cases failed 
to recognize this difficulty and have made 


la bachelor’s degree a prerequisite for 


| 


employment or promotion not -only for 


| vocational teachers but as well for ad- 
|ministrators and supervisors. 


“It should be realized that academic 
degrees do not insure competency for 


| vocational teaching since they do, not 


represent successful experience in the 
occupation to be taught. In some cares, 
especially in trade and industry, require- 
ment of a college degree has resutled in 
the exclusion of competent occupational 
vorkers from vocational teaching posi- 
tions and from positions involving. su- 
pervision and administration of trade 
and industrial work. ; : 
“This whole matter of qualifications 
for vocational teachers, supervisors, an 
administrators is one to which the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education, as 


| well as State Boards, are giving careful 


from the park forces as other work is | 


attention. It is the belief of the Board 


!and generally of those actively engaged 


| Vocational Training Urged 


reservoirs, pumping station, pipe lines, | 
Much labor will be employed di-| 


will be in progress all Winter on the re-! 


width and ease of grade to afford per-! 


in vocational education, as our repc-t 
maintains, that a vocational training 
course cannot be successfully conducted 
by an individual whose qualifications are 
represented simply by a college degree 
rather than by evidence of actual occu- 
pational experience sufficient to make 
him a master of the occupation.” 


For Unemployed Persons 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


\in respect to the unemployment of sales- 
people. Thousands of persons out of 
work are potential salesmen who, with 
proper guidance, can be developed into 
able sellers. The possibilities of selling 
from door to door are bright. | 

Co-nmunities should set aside from 
their budgets sums of money to provide 
emergency training of this kind. Schools 
are in the majority of instances closed 
from 3 p,m. to 9 a. m. five days. a 
week, and all day on Saturday. These 
idle plants could give employment to 
jobless teachers and an army of unem- 
ployed could reap incalculable benefits 
of a practical education at the same 
time. x 

The courses could be broken into short 
units, intensely practical, brief and to 
the point. Clerical workers could be bet- 
ter trained and-in turn they could be 
employed by charitable and other or- 
ganizations, while the followers of trades 
could be retrained for new demands aris- 
ing from technological industrial 
changes. The courses need be neither 
‘long nor elaborate. 


“don’t gamble with your 


RADIO ENJOYMENT 
use 
RCA Radiotrons” 


ically and systematically arranged. The|for the fiscal years 1918 to 1930 in- 


code concludes with subtitle E, which’ 


have no place in a permanent code. For) 


this reason, the income tax chapter of 
this codification is derived solely from 


the Revenue Act of 1928, and the few) 
|permanent provisions contained in the| 


|Revenue Act of 1926. 

After the elimination of the obsolete 
and temporary provisions from the whole 
body of internal revenue laws, a check 
was made with the remaining permant 
provisions against the United States 
Code, as previously mentioned. The care 
used in the preparation of the United 
States Code and in the present codifica- 
tion gives assurance of the accuracy of 
the final product. In addition, every 
provision has been checked by the Treas- 
ury Department, and conferences have 
been had with the proper officials on all 
doubtful issues. 


‘Title Is Divided 
\Into Five. Subtitles 


| The final step was to arrange the code 
/in a logical and convenient manner. The 
'title is divided into five subtitles, namely: 
Subtitle A, income tax, estate tax, and 
Board of Tax Appeals; Subtitle B, mis- 
cellaneous taxes; Subtitle C, general ad- 
|ministrative provisions; Subtitle D, per- 
sonnel; and Subtitle E, the Joint Com- 
mittee on Internal Revenue Taxation. 

The purpose of this division is to make 
the subtitles, as far as possible, com- 
plete in themselves, For example, those 
interested solely in provisions relating 
to income or estate taxes need concern 
themselves 
C; and thus may avoid confusing them- 
selves with the provisions relating to 
liquor and other miscellaneous taxes 
which e collected in Subtitle B. In 
Subtitle C, all general administrative 
provisions have been collected, 

The chapter arrangement is based 
|upon the importance of the tax from a 
jrevenue standpoint and the number of 


persons affected, The income tax pro-| 


|duces more revenue and concerns more 
people than any other tax, and therefore 
lis made the subject of the opening chap- 


\ 


only with Subtitles A and) 


clusive. 





Development of Currant Industry 


|State Has 8,000 Acres 


| 


Although people may suppose that the | 
fruit sold as “currants” and used in cake | 
and puddings is grown on currant bushels, | 
these commercial “currants” are dried | 
Corinth grapes, and the name “currant” 
seems to have developed from the word 
|“Corinth,” according to an oral state- 
|ment by G. C, Husmann, pomologist in 
|charge of viticultural investigations in 
tne Vepartment of Agriculture, 
| Currants were known nearly 2,000 
jyears ago, it was stated, tor they are 
lreferrea to by Pliny as grown in Greece | 
in 15 A. D. They ave a very smail 
seedless grape of three varieties—white, 
red, and biack—the black having the 
best tlavor. ‘rhe crop ripens very eariy, | 
so it can be harvesied vefore tne dan- 
ger o.1 Autumn rains and betore the| 
reguiar grape harvest needs attention, 
thus enavling the grower to use the same 


/grown successfully when grafted on to 


|cambium layer around either the trunk, 





labor on successive crops, Mr, Husmann 
said. The following information was 
aiso furnished at the Department: 
For years the great bulk of the cur- 
rants of the world were produced ‘in| 
Greece. The annual importations by} 


_~—=_~~~ ~ 


Minister to Guatemala 
Resumes Charge of Post 


The American Minister to Guatemala, | 
Sheldon Whitehouse, resumed charge of 
his post at Guatemala City Dec. 23, ac- 
|cording to an oral announcement by the 
‘Department of State Dec. 24. 


. 


| 


In California Since 1901 Described 


Devoted to Production of Corinth 
Grapes for Purpose of Drying | 


the United States up to 1918 averaged 
35,000,000 pounds. The World War in-| 
lerrupted this. But the United States 
already had a start toward producing} 
its own supply, for Government re-| 
search beginning in 1901 had deter-| 
mined upon the grapes from Panariti 
to be introduced into this country as 
the beginning of our currant industry. 
Extensive experiments in the culture of 
these grapes was carried on in Cali- 
fornia. 

At first the plants did not bear an-| 
nually, but it was found they could be 


native stock and “ringed” at blossoming 
time. “Ringing” consists of making two 
parallel incisions through the bark and | 
the arms or the canes of the vines, and ADVISE: 
completely taking out the bark and cam- 
bium layer between the two incisions. 
This does not interfere with the upward 
flow of the sap but it checks the return- 
ing flow while the “ringed” place is 
healing. By the time the fruit ripens 
the vines have healed, 

At present California has 8,000 acres 
devoted to the production of Corinth | 
grapes. This industry is still in its in- 
fancy on account of the overproduction 
of small seedless grapés which are being 
dried, packed, and sold as currants. It 
is believed that the currant industry will 
eventually be thoroughly established on 
account of the intrinsic value of' the true 
currants which have their own character- 
istie flavor that. cannot be replaced by 
substitutes, 
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RADIO ENGINEERS 


Replace all thevacuumtubes 
in your radio set with RCA 
Radictrons at least once a 
year. This is the only sure 
way to maintain good per- 
formance and minimize dis- 
agreeable noises and other 
troubles caused by inferior 
tubes. RCA Radiotrons will 
givé you the maximum in 
selectivity, sensitivity and 


Says 
McMURDO SILVER 


President 
SILVER-MARSHALL, INC. 


“Radio owners cannot be too 
often warned against careless 
vacuum tube buying. Ex- 
haustivetests byour engineer- 
ing staff have demonstrated 
that RCA Radiotrons have 
the quality which provides 
the best insurance of the fine 
performance built into every, 
Silver Radio. RCA Radiotron 
quality and dependability 
safeguard against interfer- 
ence, weak signals, fading and 
other troubles caused by in- 
ferior tubes. We say, to all 
owners of Silver Radio: “Don’t 
gamble with your radio ene 
joyment by using inferior 
tubes when genuine RCA 
Radiotrons.are easy to get 
anywhere.’” 
Old tubes may impair the 
performance of the mew, 


RCA RADIOTRON CO.., ING. 
HARRISON, N. J. 


This is the 25th in a series of endorsements of RCA 
Radiotrons by the leading radio manufacturers. 


RCA Radiotrons 


THE HEART OF YOUR RADIO 
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Farm Markets : 
Improve Slightly —— 
| In Late December | Foreign Country Averages Are 


Lower, According to Sec- 
retary Hyde 

Supplies Not Excessive, 

While Price Declines Are 


= + 
Bird Sanctuaries 


Being Developed 


By Government 


ipse 


Prices of Farm 
nalyzed 


Sun in E Topical Survey of Federal Government 


roducts A 
: Grading Service for Tobacco 
Protects Buyers and Sellers 


| Conservation Co m mission 
Secretary Says System of 


_Subfreezing Conditions as 
Far South as Gulf Coast 


Although the United States is “af- 
flicted with low prices” for farm prod- 
ucts, it has a decided advantage in this 


Growers Would Otherwise Risk Inequalities in Prices in 
Marketing Crop, Federal Specialist Says 


_ 


. 


‘| 
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~ Of Weather and Crops 


Temperatures during the 
much below normal. o: 
country, with subfreezi 
nearly to the Texas coast, the 
eather Bureau stated Dec. 
weekly review of weather and 
ditions. 


The drought which has persisted since | 
early last Spring in the northeastern 


part of the country continued, the Bu- 
_ reau said, with wells and streams low 
and springs still failing in some sec- 
tions, because of the deficiency of subsoil 
moisture. Winter wheat _maintained 
rather satisfactory condition in this area, 
however, and the crop was in good to 
excellent condition in the Southwest. The 
weekly review follows in full text: | 
At the beginning of the week consid- 
erably colder weather overspread the 
Eastern States, with zero temperatures 
reported locally in central Appalachian 
Mountain sections. At the same time 
ressure was relatively low over the 
Boutheastern States, attended by rather 
in that area, with 


enerous precipitation 
a ; the south- 


some unusually heavy snows in 
ern Appalachian regions. 
Eastward Depression 
About the middle of the period a de- 
pression moved eastward over the more 
northern States, with more or less pre- 
cipitation, mainly in the form of snow, 


in the northern portion of the country | 


east of the Rockies. High pressure per- 


sisted over the more western States, and | 


the weather was generally cold. 

The temperature for the week, as a 
whole, was much below normal over the 
greater part of the country. It was rel- 
atively warm in the more northeastern 
States, while ter..peratures were substan- 
tially above normal between the Lake 
region and the Rocky Mountains, with 
departures ranging up to eight degrees 
or nine degrees. In the Pacific States 
about normal warmth prevailed. On the 


other hand, the southern two-thirds of | cities, 


the country had abnormally cold weather, 
with the weekly mean temperatures 
ranging mostly from five degrees to 14 
degrees below normal, except in the ex- 
treme Southeast. They were likewise 
eight degrees to 10 degrees subnormal | 
in the Great Basin of the West and in 
some northern Rocky Mountain sections. 

Subfreezing temperatures were re- 
ported southward to the east Gulf coast, 
and heavy frosts nearly to the lower 
coast of Texas. In the central valleys | 
the minimum temperatures ranged 
mostly from 12 degrees to 16 degrees, | 
with zero in some Appalachian Mountain 
sections, the interior of the Northeast, | 
and some north-central districts. Freez- 
ing was reported also from some lower 
valleys of the far Southwest, and sub- 
zero temperatures in northern Rocky 
Mountain districts. 

Rains in Southeast 

Precipitation was substantial to heavy 
in the southeastern States as far north 
as southern Virginia. In the Northeast, | 
the Lake region, central and western | 
Gulf sections, and in the Pacifie North-| 
west there was light to moderate pre- | 
cipitation, but elsewhere very little oc- 
curred. Many stations in the Ohio Val- 
ley, the trans-Mississippi area, and over) 
the far Southwest reported inapprecia- 
ble precipitation for the week. 

In the southeastern States seasonal 
outside operations were largely at a) 
standstill during the week, because of 
rain or snow and unseasonably low tem-| 
peratures. The moisture was largely 
beneficial in much of central Florida and 
on the pine lands of the south, but some 
lowlands are still soggy. Truck has gen- 
erally improved in that State, and con- 
ditions have been favorable for citrus 
fruits. In Gulf sections rains were rather 
frequent and the weather cool, which 
was mostly unfavorable for outside work} 
and growing crops made but little prog- 
ress. Hardy truck, however, is fairly 
satisfactory in the more southern sec- 
tions, though the cool weather and frost 
in Texas delayed strawberries. Heavy | 
frost occurred in Texas nearly to the! 
lower coast, with considerable damage 
to tender vegetation in the Winter gar- 
dening district. ! ; 

In the great western grazing section 
conditions, as affecting livestock, were 
somewhat less favorable than in recent 
weeks in the Rocky Mountain and Great 
Basin sections, but continued mainly 
satisfactory in the Great Plains. Ani- 
mals continued to graze rather freely 
over much of the northern hal* of the 
Plains, with a consequent further sav- 
ing in feed, while in southern portions 
wheat fields are yet affording consid- 
erable pasturage. 

Winter Wheat Condition 

Winter wheat continues !urgely good, 
though the soil, especially the lower 
depths, remains unseasonably dry from 
the lower Ohio Valley States eastward. 
Wheat fields are protected by a light to 
moderate snow cover rather generally 
over the more northern States. Subsoil 
moisture is still largely deficient in the 
northeastern quarter of the country, with 
wells and streams low, and springs still 
falling in some sections. 
adequately supplied with moisture in- 
elude principally those in the Ohio and 
Potomac Valleys where precipitation has 
been markedly deficient for many 
months. Recent heavy rain or snow has 
improved the water situation in the At- 
lantic area as far north as Virginia. 

West of the Rocky Mountains killing 
frost did more or less damage to citrus 
fruits and alfalfa in Arizona. In Cali- 
fornia frosts were rather general, but 
without material harm, though some 
heating was necessary in citrus groves. 

Small Grains.—Winter wheat main- 
tained rather satisfactory condition 
throughout the Ohio Valley, although 
there was no material increase of the 
subsoil moisture, and some parts are still 
very dry. There was little growth in the 


24 in its 
con-| 


Shown in Weekly Review | 


last ‘week 
er most of 
conditions 
far south as the eastern Gulf Coast 


j 


js Departmehd of te Nav’ 
Beyanty-tvo, photogrepae of the , 


sun in eclipse taken by observ- 
| ers of the sited States Naval ' 
Observatory at Niuafqu, Island 
in the South Pacific Ocean are 
highly satisfactory, according to 
a statement issued by the De- 
partment of the Navy. The 
above photograph was taken by 
a 15-foot camera with an expos- 

ure of 60 seconds. 


Proposal to Dismiss 
_Married Women as 





‘Director of Federal Bureau 
| Says Earnings Frequently 
Are Necessary to Support 
Families ms 


7 

[Continued from, Page 1.) 

'there are large numbers of women whose 
husbands are regular wagetearners and 
who still find themselevs in the ranks 
|of the employed. The ‘vast majority of 
|these women work because their hus- 
| band’s wages are utterly insufficient to 
| keep up the home. 

| Ina Women’s Bureau study of almost 
40,000 wage-earning women based on 
the 1920 census reports of four selected 
around 61 per cent of the 21,000 
women who were or had been married 
| were living with wage-earning’ husbands, 
land over half of these had children, 
many having babies wae five. In a 
recent study of laundry workers, 9 out 
of every 10 married women reported 
that they were working to support the 
family. Marriage does not necessarily 
spell a release for women from bread- 
winning activities but frequently it 
means greater economic responsibilities. 

Much more should be known about 
the wages of the husbands of wage-earn- 
ing women before the situation can be 
fully understood. At present living costs 
it would appear that to support a fam- 
ily even at a level of mere decent sub- 
sistence requires more than the income 
obtained by hundreds of thousands of 
wage-earners. This is especially true 
among the unskilled workers. 

Women have always Worked. The proc- 
ess of home-making, used to f 
home industries—baking, churning, spin- 
ning, weaving, and countless other du- 
ties. Woman has always made a defi- 
nite economic contribution to the up- 
keep of the family. Now that necessi- 
ties formerly provided by women in the 
home are made in the factory and must 
be purchased for the home, many women 
are forced to continue their contributions 
to family support by earning wages out- 
side. 

In many cases these women must at 
the same time continue the second job 
of housekeeping and home-making. In 


| 
| 





| 


Relief Plan Opposed 


include | 


Severe Only on Butter, 
Weekly Review Shows ~ 


Markets for agricultural products im- 
prayed Somewhat after the middle of De- 
cember, supplies were not so excessive, 
andi prices werd not all moving: down- 
ward, the pePertzent of Agriculture 
stated’ Dec.'°23 in weekly review of 
agricultural market ‘ 

\" Price declines were not severe’ except 
in. the butter market, the Department 
said, and livestock, poultry, and eggs 
| were in better position. The review fol- 
|lows in full text: 

| The market skies looked somewhat 
brighter after the middle of December. 
| Supplies in some lines were not so ex- 
| cessive and prices were no longer mov- 
| ing all one way. Live stock, poultry and 
eggs, wera making a better showing. 
The slightly weak feature still included 
such important lines as grain, feeds and 
dairy products, Declines were not severe 
| except in the butter market. Fruit and 
| vegetables held prices fairly well. 

| _ Domestic Wheat Steady 

| While domestic wheat markets held 
| fairly steady after the middle of Decem- 
ber, largely as a result of an active sup- 
| port of old crop futures, foreign markets 
|; continued weak. The efforts of export- 
| Ing countries, particularly Canada and 
Russia, to dispose of their supplies has 
resulted in relatively large shipments this 
season. The world’s market stocks of 
| wheat are still large. Prospects are still 
| favorable for large wheat crops in the 
Southern Hemisphere. 

Foreign» wheat markets have been 
|mostly lower since the middle of the 
jmonth. The rye market was lower with 
|feed grains. Increased offerings weak- 
|ened the corn market since demand re- 
| mained of only moderate volume. Prices 
| declined 3 to 5 cents per bushel in the 
| principal distributing points. The oats 
market continued weak, influenced by 
| the decline in corn but cash demand was 
| also rather quiet and prices declined to a 
| new low point for the season. Barley de- 
jclined with other feed grains. Low 
|prices of Canadian barley were also a 
| weakening influence. 

Feed Prices Decline 

| The feed market continued to display 
| year-end dullnéss but was also further 
weakened by an unusually slack con- 
sumer demand, decline in feed grain 
prices and a continued downward trend 
in the price level of many other com- 
modities. Prices of feedstuffs as a group 
at the larger distributing markets held 
to a rather steady level during Novem- 
ber and early in December, but later in 
the month they declined to the lowest 
point since before the war. 

| _ Prices of cottonseed meal at southern 
domestic markets declined 50 to 75 cents 
per ton but greater declines were reg- 
istered in the more northern markets. 
; Demand was generally dull. Gluten feed 
| prices were unchanged at Chicago but 
demand was quiet. Hominy feed prices 
declined $3 with dull inquiry. Demand 
|for corn by-product feeds in other cen- 
tral western markets was quiet. Alfalfa 
|meal prices declined slightly with the 
| weakness in hay prices but was also 
| Seer by the seasonally good pro- 

uction. 
Cotton Consumption Drops 


| The cotton market on Dec. 15 reached 
the lowest point touched so far this 
|season but recovered somewhat, later in 
{the month. Demand for spot cotton con- 
tinued slow and exports to date continue 
| below those for the corresponding period 








respect over comparable foreign oun- 
tries, prices in this country being mate- 
rially higher than in Canada or Argen- 
tina, the Secretary of « icalture, Ar- 
thir M. Hyde, stated orally Dec. 23; 

Secretary Hyde made his statemcnt in 
calling attention to a compilation of price 
levels'in the three countries by the Bu- 
reau of Agricultural Econdmits. He ‘said 
the compilation was made to provide an 
appraisal of the comparative positions 
of the countries, which jare in, a similar. 
situation as respects agriculture, and dis- 
tance from world markets. ! 


On the basis of October average 
prices, wheat at Winnipeg was quoted 
at 68 cents a bushel, compared with 83 
cents for comparable wheat at Minne- 
apolis, according to the Bureau. Steers 
were quoted at Toronto at $7.27 per 
100 pounds, compared with $10.26 at 
Chicago. Oats, barley, rye, flaxseed, 
butter, and wool also were substantially 
lower in Canada than in the United 
| States, and only eggs and bacon, of the 
commodities listed, were lower in the 
United States. 

In the case of Argentina, on the basis 
‘of November prices, every product listed 
was lower than in the United States. 
The differences ranged from 1 cent a 
bushel for wheat to a spread from $4.60 
to $10.92 per 100 pounds for steers. 
Corn, oats, flaxseed, hogs, and wool were 
cheaper in Argentina. s 


Favorable Market 
In Europe Foreseen 


For American Apples 





Department of Agriculture 
Reports Small Crops in 
Canada and on Continent; 
Imports Reduced 


Small crops of apples on the European 
continent and a smaller Canadian crop 
should result in a favorable market in 
Europe for American apples for the rest 
of the season, the Department of Agri- 
culture stated Dec. 23. The Department’s 
summary of conditions on the European 
market follows in full text: 

The European market for American 
apples should be favorable for the bal- 
ance of the season, according to a re- 
port from Fred A. Motz, fruit specialist 
in Europe for the Foreign Service of the 
Department of Agriculture. Domestic 
crops in England and Sweden are clear- 
ing up rapidly while in Holland, Belgium, 
Germany and France the small-sized do- 
mestic crops have not been an important 
factor this year. The Spanish orange 
crop is not as large as last year and 
the recent political disturbances have 
further se to fimit shipments, 

Canadian™ “pple, “particularly Nova 
Scotian, are likely to be scarcer after the 
first of the year than last year due to 
the smaller Canadian crop and to the 
larger proportion already marketed. Last 
year the Canadian apple crop ‘was about 
24 per cent larger than this year. Apple 
imports into the United Kingdom from 
the continent have been far below aver- 
age because of the small continental 
crops. 


Trade reports and: shipments to date 


Topic V: Domestic Markets 


In this. series 


shown the practical contacts between 


of articles presenting a topical survey of the Government are 


Divisions and Bureaus irrespective of 


thetr places in the administrative organizations. The present series deals with 


By Charles E. Gage 


In Charge of Tobacco Section, Bureau of Agricultural Economics, Department 
of Agriculture 


Domestic Markets. . 


Mr. Gage in the issue of Dev. 18, 
discussed some of the functions of 
the Tobacco Section, and various 
problems and possibilities of the to- 
bacco grading service. His article 
continues: 


HAT possibilities does the future 
hold for the application of Fed- 
eral standard grades in tobacco? 

While it is always hazardous to pre- 
dict, we may go back to our original 
proposition and trace out briefly some 
of the ways in which the tobacco- 
grading service may protect producers 
and the buying and selling interests in 
the tobacco trade. 

Producers need protection against 
wide variations in price which are not 
related to quality or to changes in the 
supply and demand situation. The 
following is a thoroughly typical ex- 
ample. On a certain market in North 
Carolina the prices paid during the 
course of one day for tobacco grading 
X8F were as follows: Lot 1, $8 per 
100 pounds; lot 2, $8.75 per 100 

ounds; lot 3, $9.50 per 100 pounds; 
ot 4, $10 per 100 pounds; lot, 5, $12.25 
per 100 pounds; lot 6, $13.25 per 100 
pounds; lot 7, $14 per 100 pounds; 
lot 8, $14 per 100 pounds. 

All of these lots fell within the 
range of one standard grade. The to- 
bacco was all so much alike in color, 
body and quality that only a trained 
eye could have told which jots rep- 
resented the top or upper side of the 
grade and which the bottom. Yet, 
due to the chance inequalities in buy- 
ing, Lot 8 sold at a price 75 per cent 
higher than Lot 1. 

epee the same week grade X3F 
sold as low as $6 per 100 pounds on 
one market and as high as $I7 per 
100 pounds. On another market prices 
in the same grade, during the same 
week, ranged from $5 to $19.50 per 
hundredweight, and on a fourth mar- 
ket from $8 to $24.50 per hundred- 
weight. All of these represent the 
same type of tobacco, and the same 
grade within the type. 

om * 


HIS is not written as a criticism 

of the auction marketing system 
nor of the buyers of the tobacco. The 
instances are cited to show that the 
inequalities in prices paid to growers 
are greater than can be justified. Phey 
show that the grower is subject to 
undue hazards in the marketing of 
his crop. The tobacco-grading service 
has not as yet corrected these hazards, 
but provides in ‘itself the means -by~ 
which farmers’ may measurably pro- 
tect themselves. For example, in the 
instances given, those growers whose 
prices occupied the lower third of the 
price range would have been amply 
justified in rejecting the sale, which 
privilege. they had. As. the service 
come3 into greater use some approach 
toward uniformity of prices according 


to grade is ‘anticipated, and is indi- 
cated by experience, but greater prog- 
ress — the line will be made when 
growers learn to make more effective 
use of the rejective privilege. The 
weekly price reports furnished to 
them gives them the means of do- 
ing so. 

In another way the official grade 
mark on tobacco serves as a pro- 
tection to the grower. On a ware- 
house floor there is no room for buy- 
ers to congregate around a “pile” or 
basket of tobacco. The baskets are 
arranged in rows with very narrow 
aisles between. What happens, there- 
fore, is that the group of buyers, 
auctioneer, sales managers, clerks, 
etc., proceed in two files, one on each 
side of the row of tobacco being sold. 
Sometimes the buyers are so close to- 
gether that they proceed in a slow 
lockstep, buying pile after pile with- 
out coming to a complete stop. Neces- 
sarily some buyers are closer to the 
pile being sold than others, and are 
in better position accurately to ap- 
praise the character of the tobacco, In 
this situation the official grade mark, 
which is announced, places the buyer 
at the end of the line more nearly-on 
a basis of equality with the one tlose 
to the tobacco than would otherwise 
be possible. He knows at once whether 
the tobacco is a wrapper, heavy leaf, 
cutter, or lug; whether it is of light, 
medium, or dark color, and whether 
in quality it ranks first, second, third, 
2 


VARIOUS other situations can arise. 

Very few buyers “cover the mar- 
ket,” i. e., bid on all tobacco. Rathe?, 
they bid on the particular grades 
needed by their employers. If as a re- 
sult of inadequate inspection, chance 
variations of light or. changed appear- 
ance of the tobacco due to tempera- 
ture and moisture conditions, one or 
more buyers fail to recognize in a pile 
a grade in which they are interested, 
then competition for that pile is thereby 
reduced and the price suffers accord- 
ingly. Under such circumstances a 
Federal-State grade mark is fre- 
quently a sharp reminder to the 
buyer that he is about to overlook an 
opportunity. It is no uncommon thing, 
therefore, for buyers to ask the 
graders if they have such-and-such 
grades on the floor. 


In the above situation the grade 
mark not only protects the farmer 
but. s€rves the floor buyér. “It»may 
protect him not only against under- 
evaluating tobacco but against over- 
evaluating it. “It’s a poor rule that 
doesn’t work both ways,” according to 
the old saying. It protects him again, 
against those occasional growers who 
dress up their piles of tobacco with 
an exterior of good leaf concealing an 
interior of poorer leaf. 


In the next of this series of articles on “Domestic Markets” to appear in the 
issue of Dec. 27, Mr. Gage will conclude his discussion of the functions of the 
Tobacco Section of the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, telling of the 





the study of four selected cities referred|a year ago. Domestic consumption for indicate that Russian apple shipments to 
to, almost four-fifths of the gainfully-|the first four months of this season is | European markets will not bulk as large 
employed women who were or had been|below that for the like period a year | this season as last nor as large as earlier 
married were maintaining homes, and|ago. Both foreign and domestic demand | reports indicated. On the whole, the 
over nine-tenths of those with wage-|for American cotton during the past | supply situation can be considered favor- 
earning husbands were caring for their; week was rather indifferent. able to the marketing of American ap- 


service which it renders in facilitating domestic and foreign trade in tobacco. 
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The States in-| 


households in addition to earning wages 
themselves. 


According to the Bureau of the Cen- 
| sus, domestic consumption for the month 


ples in Europe, but prices may not be 
as high as they would under normal pur- 


As long as this situation exists—as|of November amounted to 414,887 bales, | chasing power. 


long as the wages of married women 
are essential to the support. of their 
families—it is useless to talk of married 
women leaving industry. Rather let us 
see that while these many thousands of 
American women are working outside 
the home and caring for homes and chil- 
dren, industrial conditions are such as to 
maintain their best possible health and 
welfare. 

An eight-hour day, allowing time for 
the responsibilities of home duties and 
citizenship, and wages based on occupa- 
tion and not on sex are among the fore- 
most standards advocated by the 
Women’s Bureau for the Nation’s women 
who work. 


Commercial Stocks 
| Of Wheat Increase 


Holdings of Corn at Main Mar-| 


kets Also Larger 


Commercial stocks of wheat and corn 


| in store and afloat at the principal United | 


States markets, Dec. 
than last year, but 
smaller than 


20, were larger 
wheat stocks were 
on Dec. 13, the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture stated Dec, 24. Corn was from nearby 


stocks were larger than last week. 


Stocks of grain, as given by the De- 
partment, were as follows for Dec. 20) 


and Dec. 
Wheat, 


in bushels: 
200,410,000; 


13, respectively, 
198,944,000 and 


corn, 13,787,000 and 10,524,000; oats, 31,- 
rye, 16,660,000 | 
14,496,000 and! 


256,000 and 31,179,000; 
and 16,596,000; barley, 
14,627,000; flax, 1,316,000 and 1,224,000. 
Stocks one year ago were: 
188,254,000; corn, 7,238,000; 
034,000; rye, 
000; flax, 764,000. 


oats, 


States markets Dec. 20, com 


ago. 


Southwest due to the cold, but wheat was | 


not frozen down much in Kansas, and! much of the central Rocky Mountains| butter. Reports from producers’ organi- 
had some protection by snow; general|and Great Basin, but feed is reported zations show increases in butter 
local indications of | 
as | Water stock, and range | #8°- 
had more or less snow covet, while in| are still fair to good in the Southwest, | 


cordition is good to excellent. Many of 
the western and northwestern grain areas 


the more northern limits of the Belt the 
protection varied widely. Further rains 


linas, but to the northward there is still 
@ need of moisture. 

Miscelianeous Crops.—There was 
amprovement in stock-water supplies in 


Pocky Mountains, Livestock were able 
te range in neuch of the northern Great 


is necessary; it is general throughout 


‘plentiful, with only 
| stock shrinkage. 


except locally. 


Considerable frost 


Southwest, principally Arizona 
wet in Florida. 


Grinding sugar cane is advancing 
| Louisiana, with good results. 


Ing was necessary in the latter State. 


nae slightly easier. 
1,281,000; barley, 12,233,- 


_ There were 32,522,000 bushels of Cana-| kets operated on a hand-to-mouth basis 
dian wheat in store in bond in! United | confining their purchases to their most 
pared with urgent needs only and trade in gen 
33,832,000 Dec, 13 and 38,220,000 a year, was very unsatisfactory, genpeet 


damage to tender 
or snows were beneficial in the Caro-|truck was reported from parts of the 
Ss . and 
| Texas, but in ntost Gulf districts Winter 
no | truck is doing well, except where it is too 
| Y Dryness hindered tobacco | 
ihe Ohio Valley, and pasturage is largely | handling in Kentucky, but stripping is|that the market for 
dormant in most sections east of the|in progress in Wisconsin and Maryland. | Period just ahead will remain relatively | 

in | easy. 
; , § Citrus is| +» ar 
Plains, with a consequent saving of feed, | excellent in Florida and navel picking is |¢reased production in those areas where 
but in some snow-covered areas feeding | proceeding well in California; some heat- 


compared with 541,153 for November last 
| Season, and four months consumption 
ended Nov. 30 amounted to 1.6 million 
bales against 2.3 for the like four months 
a@ year ago. According to the same 
| source, cotton on hand in domestic con- 
|suming establishments on Nov. 30 
jamounted to 1.6 million bales against 
/1.7 million a year ago. 
Cattle Prices Recover 

Cattle prices recovered at Chicago, 
with reduced supplies. The bulk of fed 
| steers and yearlings sold from $8.50 to 
| $12, with several loads of prime grade 
|yearlings at $14 to $14.50, the latter 
|selling higher than at any time since} 
learly May. Only a limited number cf 
cattle suitable for further finishing were 
received at Chicago, but demand was 
equally limited and prices of all except 
|choice kinds lost around 25 cents. Offer- 
ings of western were negligible, the 
|range States having finished shipping 
for the season. 

Hog receipts were also considerably 
below those of the preceding week, and 
|closed generally a little higher than in 





lowest point since July, 1924. 

The sheep and lamb trade was as usual 
sensitive to supply conditions near the 
| holiday period. As a result prices fluc- 
;tuated from day to day, depending upon 
| supplies available. Most of the supply 
: points, which enabled 
|shippers to regulate shipments in ac- 
cordance with market trends. Fat lambs 
and yearlings sold slightly higher than 
in mid-December, fat ewes steady and 
feeder lambs strong. 

Butter Prices Reduced 

Inquiries and sales were more numer- 
;aus in eastern wool markets than for 
several weeks. Prices were steady to 


Butter prices were sharply reduced 
;during the third week of December. 
| Buyers throughout the week on all mar- 


was é y The outstand- 
ing influence in effecting the decline was 


the information regarding the make of 


, pro- 
duction over the previous week a year 
Lower prices are expected to stimu- 
late the sale and use of butter. The out 
of storage movement was of fair volume. 
Egg Market Easy 

Nearly the end of the year, arrivals of 
fresh eggs at the principal markets were 
liberal, and unless there is a serious 
aisturbance of supplies through adverse 
climatic developments, it is anticipated 


such eggs for the 


‘ 


In-view of the evident trend of in- 


| mid-December, when prices were at the! 


eggs still in storage that must be moved 
out between now and the close of the 
out-of-storage season around Feb. 1, it 
is likely that the general egg market 
situation will continue weak and ynset- 
tiled until present storage supplies are 
exhausted, 


Due to the exceptionally heavy mid- 
summer marketing of poultry, the Fall 
movement was not quite as heavy as it 
was last year for the same period. 
Neither did storage stocks accumulate 
as rapidly as a year ago. Prices have 
continued to remain low in comparison 
with those of recent years, but there is 
considerable indication that at the lower 
level the market is relatively firm and 
will probably continue to be for the re- 
mainder of the season. 


Potato Prices Are Low 


Year-end revisions in the potato crop 
| reports show production not much differ- 
}ent from last season in quantity, but 
| the general price level is lower by about 
one-third) Potato shipments continue 
}rather light even for this time of year, 
| the daily output from all sections falling 
below 500 carloads. Since the middle of 
the month, most of the eastern markets 
report supplies moderate and demand 
fairly good. Dull, fairly steady cond- 
tions prevail at country shipping points. 
Slow, dull markets prevail at repre- 
sentative onion shipping points, with net 
much recent change in prices. Sales in 
western New York range 90 cents to $1 
per 100 pounds for good, yellow stock, 
but demand and trading are slow. Onion 
ishipments are rather light, usually 
|around 75 cars daily, and the carlot out- 
put has been decreasing through Decem- 
ber. Supplies are mostly New York, mid- 
| dle western and Colorado stock. 
_ Cabbage markets find some difficulty 
in holding the higher, price level reached 
early in the month and western cabbage 
markets lost considerable ground during 
the first half of December, but cabbage 
jis still selling at $14 per ton for car- 
loads in bulk in. New York producing 
sections. 


State Books and 
Publications 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 
Ohio—Rept. of Div. of Feeds and Ferti- 

lizers on Feed Stuffs—-Spring, 1930, to 
| Perry L. ‘Green, Dir., Dept. of Agricul- 
tare, by D. M, Odaffer, Chief. Columbus, 





the principal commercial supplies are 
produced, and with large quantities of 


| 


Suppl. to Budget Message of Gov. Mor- 
gan F. Larson. By John A. Reddan & 
John C. Feil, Budget Comm.,, St. House. 
Trenton, 1930, 


¥ 


|N. J.—N. J. St. Govt. Functions. 1931-1982. | 


New Books Received by 
Library of Congress 


List supplied daily by the Library of Congrenn, Fiction, books in foreign 


languages, official documents and chi 


dren’s books, are excluded. 


Library of Congress card number is at end of last line. 


Bradley, John H. Parade of the living. 
308 p. N. Y., Coward-McCann, 1930. 
7 30-80021 
Calkins, Clinch. Some folks won’t work. 
202 p. N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1930. 
80-30051 
Caldwell, Otis W. Test book to accompany 
Introduction to science, by . . and 
Francis D. Curtis. 112 p. Boston, Ginn 
& co., 1930. 3830-30023 
Conf. on unemployment, Wash., D. C., 1921. 
Com, on recent economic changes. Plan- 
ning and control of public works; rept. 
of ..., and rept. of Leo Wolman of Natl. 
bur. of economic research, inc, Ist ed. 
(Publications of Natl. bur. of economic re- 
search, inc, no. 17.) 260 p. N. Y., Natl. 
bur. oc economic research, 1930. 30-30249 
Cutforth, Arthur E. Public companies and 
investor. 293 p. London, G. Bell, 1930. 


oo 

Danieli, Giovanni. Ideas of Sesom, 263 p. 
N. Y., Ar-Kay prtg. co., 1930. 30-30027 

Davis, Georgene. Round table, history 
drawn from unrealiable chronicles. 112 
p. Rutland, Tory press, 1930. 30-30015 

Davis, Jerome... . . Contemporary social 
movements. (Century social science se- 
ries.) 901 p., illus. New York & London, 
Century co., 1930. 


30-30052 
Davis, Warren, Air conquest. 


233 p. Los 
Angeles, Calif., Parker, Stone & Baird 
co., 19380. 80-26955 

Dobbs, Ethel M. Food values in practice. 
240 p. Lond., Univ. of Lond. press, 1929. 

30-30297 

Illustrative forms of life 
insurance trusts (2d ed.). 60 p. N. Y., 
Emipre trust co., 1930. 80-30050 

Ewing, Claude H. Instruction manuals for 
paper hangers. 1st ed. (McGraw-Hill vo- 
cational texts.) 60 p., illus. N. Y., Me- 
Graw-Hill book co., 1930, 30-27089 

Fay, Bernard. Bernard Fay’s Franklin, 
apostle of modern times. 647 p. Boston, 
Little, Brown & co., 1929. 3830-18796 

Final settlement of reparations problems 
growing out of world war; protocol, with 
annexes, approved at plenary session of 
The Hague conf. Aug. 31, 1929, and agree- 
ments concluded at The Hague conf. Jan., 
1930, (Internatl. conciliation .. . Sept., 
1930, no. 262.) 205 p. Worcester, Mass., 
Carnegie endowment for internatl. peace, 
Div, of intercourse and education, 1930. 

30-29821 

Frankfurter, Felix. Public & its govt. (Yale 
lectures on responsibilities of citizen- 
ship.) 170 p. New Haven, Yalé univ. 
press, 1930. 80-30289 

Freeston, Charles L. Roads of Spain, by... 
Foreword by Spanish ambassador, H. E 
the Marquess de Merry del Val; illus 
270 p. Lond., H. Toulmin, 1930. 

30-39011 

Glover, James W., ed. Tables of applied 
mathematics in finance, insurance, sta- 
tistics, 678 p. Ann Arbor, Mich., G. 
Wahr, 1930. 80-30025 

Graham, Willard J, Solutions to Alterna- 
tive exercises for Rorem’s Accounting 
method, (Materials for study of business. ) 
Chicags, Ill., Univ. of Chicago press, 1930. 

30-30288 
ublic, America’s legion of 

us. n. p., 1930, 30-18795 

Romantic East; India, 


Empire trust co. 


Grand arm 
honor. 
Greenbie, 


ee 
Sydney. 
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Indo-China, China and Japan. 298 
N. Y., R. M. McBride, 1930. 30-30009 
Highway education bd. Highways handbook. 
1929 ed. 97 p., illus. Wash., D. C., High- 
way education bd., 1930. 30-30298 
Illuminating en@€meering soc. Code of light- 
ing factories, mills and other work places. 
American standard, approved Aug. 18, 
19380 by American standards assn. 42 p., 
illus. N. Y., Iluminating engineering co., 
1930. 30-30295 
Lamb, Harold. Boy’s Genghis Khan, by ,.. 
ed. by James Gilman, illus. 245 p., illus. 
N. Y., R. M. McBride, 1930. 30-30007 
Langer, Charles H. Mathematics of account- 
ing and finance, by ... and Thomas 
B. Gill.“ 1 v. Chicago, Ill., Walton school 
of commerce, 1930. 30-30022 
Leacock, Stephen B. Economic prosperity 
in British Empire. 245 p. Illus. Lond., 
Constable & co., 1930. 30-30290 
Logan, Guy B. H. Rope, knife and chair; 
studies of English, French and American 
crimes. 280 p. Lond., S. Paul & co., 
1930. 30-30053 


McCarthy, Denis A. Harp of life. (“Sec- 
ond edition.”) 281 p. Boston, Carrolltdn 
pub. co., 1930. 30-30014 

McClintock, Miller. Municipal organiza- 
tion for street traffic control, by ... 
and Sidney J. Williams. (Municipal ad- 
ministration service, New York. Publi- 
cation no, 16.) 28 p. N. Y., Municipal 
administration service, 1930. 30-29822 

Magruder, Frank A. Our nation’s govt., by 

... and Harvey. 208 p., illus. Boston, 
Allyn & Bacon, 1930. 30-30283 

Modern shop practice, Ed.-in-chief, Howard 
M. Raymond. Rev. ed. 7 v., illus. Chi- 
cago, American technical socy., 1931. 


80-30296 
Muenscher, Walter C. L. Keys ta woody 
plants. 3d ed., rev. 96 p. Ithaca, N. Y., 
The author, 1930. _ 80-30028 
Murray, David. Chapters in history of 
bookkeeping, accountancy & commercial 
arithmetic. 519 p. Glasgow, Jackson, 
Wiley & co., 1930. 80-30054 
Natl, industrial conf. bd. Employee stock 
purchase plans and stock market crisis 
of 1929. 37 p. N. Y., Natl. industrial 
conf. bd., 1930, 3830-30282 
Olrik, Axel. Viking civilzation, by . . .; 
rev. by Hans Ellekilde. (Scandinavian 
classics.) 246 p. N. Y., American-Scan- 
dinavian foundation, 1930. 30-30010 
Pearce, Louise. Treatment of human try- 
panosomiasis with tryparsamide; criti- 
cal review. (Monographs of Rockefeller 
institute for medical research, no, 23, 
Aug. 15, 1980.) ' 389 p. N. Y., Rockefeller 
institute for medical research, 1930, 
80-30030 
Phillips, Francis C. Chemical German... 
rev. and vocabulary enl, by James H. De 
Long. . . . 8d ed. 238 p, Easton, Pa., 
Chemical pub. co., 1930. 80-30024 
Robinson, Mrs. Corinne (Roosevelt). My 
brother, Theodore Roosevelt, by... 365 
p., illus. N. Y., C. Seribner’s sons, 1929. 
| 30-18788 
Sands, William F. . ... Undiplomatic mem- 
ories, 288 p. N. ¥., McGraw-Hill book 
co., 1980, 30-30008 
Sutcliffe, William G. Statistics for business 
man, 3p. N. Y¥., Harper & brothers, 
1930, 80-30284 
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Refuges Is Operating in 
Nine States 


Extermination “of wild ‘fowl in the 
United States cannot be prevented un- 
less some of their haunts are maintained 
as refuges where the birds can rest, 
feed, and rear their young, Rudolph Dief- 
fenbach, secretary of the Migratory Bird 
Conservation Commission, said in a radio 
address Dec. 23 through Station WRC 
and affiliated stations of the National 
Broadcasting Company. 

The Federal Government’is developing 
such a system of refuges, Mr. Dieffen- 
bach said, and such preserves have been 
provided for in nine. States, including 
four which have just been authorized by 
the Commission. The refuges. cover 
many thousands of acres, he said. His 
address follows in full text: 

The supply of our ducks and geese and 
other wild birds was regarded by the 
early colonists as inexhaustible, but we 
of later years have seen their abundance 
rapidly decreasing. The spread of settle- 
ment and the encroachments of civilizg- 
tion on-their former haunts have even 
locally exterminated some species. The 
seriousness of the situation has awakened 
us to the fact that if we are to have 
the wild fowl for present and future en- 
joyment we must preserve some of their 
former haunts. 

Sanctuaries Granted 

No matter how greatly we may restrict 
hunting, the birds can not survive with- 
out areas of water and marshland where 
they can feed and rest and raise their 
young. The advocates of a nation-wide 
system of bird refuges, who had been 
urging the matter for some years, were 
rewarded in February of 1929, when 
Congress enacted a law authorizing a 10- 
year program of acquisition of land and 
water areas for inviolate sanctuaries for 
the birds. 

In May, 1930, the Migratory Bird Con- 
servation Commission, which was created 
by the same act, approved the purchase 

two areas of refuge lands recom- 
mended by the Biological Survey, one in 
South Carolina and the other in Colo- 
rado; and at its recent meeting on Dec. 
18, it authorized similar purchases in 
California, Florida, North Carolina, and 
Nebraska. In addition, President Hoover 
has reserved areas of public lands for 
migratory bird refuges in Montana, 
Oklahoma, and California. 

Of the two refuges authorized by the 
Commission at its meeting last May, 
the Cape Romain Refuge, near Charles- 
ton, S. C., of 32,000 acres, will be an at- 
tractive haven for waterfowl and shore- 
birds, including the strikingly colored 
oystercatcher, which has in many places 
been much reduced in numbers, but is 
found here in some abundance. The 
refuge at San Luis Lake, in south-central 


-| Colorado, covering about 5,180 acres, will 


serve chiefly as a resting place for the 
waterfowl that migrate through the 
great intermountain region of the West. 
Refuge in Imperial Valiey 

_ One of the,new refuges just author- 
ized is in the Salton Sea, in the Imperialt 
Valley, California, where it is planned to 
purchase about 9,000 acres of private 
lands to add to the 16,000 acres recently 
set aside by President Hoover for the 
protection of its many ducks, coots, 
shore birds, herons, and white pelicans. 

Two others of the new refuges are 
along our southeastegn coastal area—the 
St. Marks Refuge of 14,000 acres on 
Apalachee Bay, south of Tallahassee, 
Fla., and the Swanquarter Refuge of 
20,000 acres of land-and water adjoining 
Pamlico Sound, N. C. The Florida refuge 
is a famous wintering ground for ducks, 
geese and ghore birds; and that at Swan- 
quarter will be used by these and other 
birds in their Spring and Fall migra- 
tions. e 

The last of the four refuges recently 
authorized is to be known as the Cres- 
cent Lake Migratory Bird Refuge, an 
area of more than 39,000 acres’ in the 
sandhill region of western Nebraska, 
where sanctuary will be provided for 
ducks, geese and shorg birds and others 
that nest and migrate along the Great 


p.| Plains flyway to and from Canada. 


To date, the Biological Survey has 
taken over the control of nearly 80,000 
acres in four of the eight States that I 
have mentioned, and will eventually ad- 
minister a total of more than 158,000 
acres in these eight refuges. The plans 
call for establishing one or more refuges 
of large proportions within the next 10 
years in each of the 48 States. 


Government Books 
and Publications 


Documents described under this heading 
are obtainable at prices stated, exclue 
sive of postage, from the Inquiry Dive 
sion of The United States Daily. The 
Library of Congress card numbers are 
given. In ordering, full title, and‘ not 
the card numbers, should be given. 

List of Publications Relating to Immigra- 
tion—Price List 67, 16th Ed. Free at 
Supt. of Documents. (26-26387) 

18th Ann. Rept. of Chief of Children’s Bur, 
to Secy. of Labor, for f. yr. ended Je, 
30, 1930. U. S. Dept. of Labor. Price, 
6 cents. (14-8115) 

18th Ann. Rept. of Secy. of Commerce, for 
f. yr. ended Je. 30, 1930. U. S. Dept. of 
Commerce. Price, 40 cents. (14-30030) 

Ann. Rept. of Fedl. Trade Comm., for f. yr, 

ended Je. 30, 1930. Price, 25 cents. 
(15-26727) 

Cotton Production and Distribution, Seas 
son of 1929-30—Bull. 167, Bur. of Census, 
U--8: Dept. of Commerce. Price, 15 cents, 


(25-26263) 
14th Ann. Rept. of Fedl. Bd. for Vocae 
tional Educ.: 1930. Price, 20 cents. 
. (18-26041) 
Tide Tables, U. S. and Foreign Ports, 1931. 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, U. S. Dept. 
of Commerce. Price, 75 cents. (11-35919) 
Handbook of American Underwriting of Fore 
eign Securities—T. P. S. No. 104, Bur. of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U, 8, 
Dept. of Commerce.’ Price, 25 cents. 
31-26129 
Rept. on Fact-Finding\Com. on Control of 
Airplane Hangar Fires by Automatic Aps 
plication of Water, Sept. 1, 1930, Aero- 
nautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of Com- 
merce. Price, 15 cents. 31-26167 
Airworthiness Requirements of Air Come 
merce Regulations for Engines and Pros 
pellers, Effective Jan. 1, 1931—Aeronaue 
tics Bull. No. 7-G, Aeronautics Branch, 
U. S. Dept. of Commerce. Free. 
31-26166 
Experiments on Processing and Storing of 
Deglet Noor Dates in Calif.—Tech. Bull, 
No, 193, Sept., 1930. U. 8. Dept. of Agri. 
culture, Price, 15 cents. Agr. 30-1380 
U. 8. Naval Medical Buil.—Vol. XXIX, No. 1, 
Jan,, 1931, Bur. of Medicine and Sur. 
gery, U. 8. Dept. of Navy. Subscription 
price,-75 cents a year, (8-35095 
Building Permits in Principal Cities of it 
8. in 1929—Bull. of U. S. Bur. of Labor 
Statistics, No. 524, U. S. Dept. of Labor. 
Price, 20 cents. (L22-165) 
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—— AvTHorizep Statements ONLY Art Presented Herein. 


. Berne 
PuBLISHED WitHouT COMMENT BY THE UNITED STATES DAILY 


Maps Showing the Concentration of the Industrial Ma 


Prepared by the Industrial Machinery Division of the Department of Commerce 


The Industrial Machinery Division of the De- 
partment of Commerce has prepared a map based 
on figures furnished by the Bureau of the Census 
which it believes will facilitate the location of 
branches and agencies and the assignment of sales 
territory, as it locates the industrial market. 


The map is based on the value of ‘materials, 
fuel and power used in industrial production by 
counties in the United States. As most of the 
counties: in which the cost per year is $20,000 
or over lies east of the Mississippi River, the map 
has been divided into two parts for purposes of 
reproduction, and the two maps are shown else- 


THE UNITED’ STATES DAILY: FRIDAY, DECEMBER 26, 1930 


where on this page, with the western portion con- 
siderably reduced. 


The following explanation of the Department’s 
map has been supplied by Mr. Walter H. Rastall, 
Chief of the Industrial Machinery Division: 

With the idea of meeting the need for a better 
method of selling to industry, the Buréau of the 
Census has recently provided a “breakdown” of 
the census of manufactures by counties. This has 
made it possible to prepare a map in which the 
purchases of industry have been reduced to a 
square mile basis. 


There are 19 counties in the United States in 
which, at this time, the industrial purchases ex- 


Purchases of Industry by County 
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ceeded $1,000,000 per square mile per year. It is 
also found that in these 19 counties, 32 per cent of 
the total business is done—a striking concentra- 
tion of purchasing power. 


The second group of counties selected for repre- 
sentation in this map are those that purchase be- 
tween $100,000 and $1,000,000 per square mile 
per year. There are 93 such counties, which 
represent 36 per cent of the total industrial pur- 
chasing power of the country. Together, it is 
found that in 112 out of the 3,073 counties in the 
country, we have 68 per cent of the industrial 
purchasing power of the United States. 


In the direction of greater refinement, we note 
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Map shown at the right 
is a reduction of the 
western portion of the 
Department of Com- 


merce map. 


























Map shown at the left is an en- 





largement of the eastern portion 








of the Department of Commerce 


map based on the value of mate- 





rials, fuel and power used in iti- 


dustrial production by counties. 
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that the next group of counties are those’ that pur- 
chase between $50,000 and $100.000 worth of 
materials for industry per year. In this group 
there are 69 counties which represent 834 per 
cent of the total—a rapid diminution of intensity. 


The next group, those purchasing between 
$20,000 and $50,000 per square mile per year, 
includes 149 counties representing 714 per cent 
of the total. Adding again, it is found that 330 
counties out of the 3,073 account for 8414 per 
cent of the total market. This is another way of 
saying that in the area represented by the counties 
(white on the map), we have 2,743 counties which, 
collectively, represent only 1534 per cent of the 
industrial market of the country. These might be 
called, from the industrial point of view, the Great 
American Desert. 


This serves to emphasize the great selectivity of 
our industrial market. Most manufacturers of 
products sold to industry will find it necessary and 
important to be represented in the 19 counties 
first mentioned, either through branch offices, dis- 
trict offices, or by means of a very high class dis- 
tributor, thus providing a means for canvassing 
the territory directly. Probably most of the second 
group of counties should be covered very carefully. 
At the other extreme, it can be stated that prob- 
ably direct sales effort is rarely justified in the 
2,743 white counties. Probably further, in many 
cases such effort would not be justified in the two 
groups of shaded counties which represent a vol- 
ume of purchases of less than $100,000 per square 
mile annually. 


This graphic showing puts the sales problem — 
before management in a slightly new form. Con- 
sequently, it suggests one of the ways in which 
some of the present wastes of distribution can be 
avoided; the cost of traveling, hotel expenses, and 
the like, in counties where the intensity of business 
scarcely justifies routine canvassing; areas where 
sales trips are only justified when specific inquiries 
show potential business to justify the expense. 


Since this map was developed in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce it has been used by a number 
of our more important business firms to check 
their own marketing efforts, and with surprising 
results. 


The next obvious step is a study of marketing 
areas. Probably each manufacturer, having estab- 
lished offices or agencies in the 19 counties of 
greatest importance, would wish to add to the 
territory allocated to each of those offices, addi- 
tional counties, many of which might even be 
white, or at any rate, areas of lesser purchasing 
intensity, as shown on this map. 


On request, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce can indicate the total of industrial 
purchases for any group of counties which an in- 
terested manufacturer might name. It is, however, 
obviously impossible for the Department of Com- 
merce to indicate these trading areas on its own 
initiative. The circumstances of each manufac- 
turer will probably differ from those of all others. 
The map is presented as a first step in more scien- 
tific analysis of the industrial markets of the 
country. 
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Owner Upheld in Enjoining 


reas 


Ftlnion’s Acts Against Employment Policy 


—— 


Conduct of Representatives Said to Be Unlawful as an Attempt to In- 
timidate and Interfere With Proprietor and Employes Who 
Were on Friendly Terms 


State of Oregon: 
Salem. 
CroucH 


v. 

CENTRAL LABOR _ COUNCIL. 
Oregon Supreme Court. 

Ne. 1534. denii 
Appeal from Multnoma’ unty. . 
Sous W. Kaste for respondent; W. S 

U’REN for appellants. 
Opinion of the Court 
Nov. 25, 1930 

This case onginally was assigned on 
the day it was argued and submitted to 
the late Mr. Justice McBride. Owing to 
his sickness, which began early after the 
case was argued and continued intermit- 
tently until he passed on, it has not been 
decided. The case was submitted on 
stipulation and exhibits.. The stipula- 
tion was as follows: : 

“On Jan. 22, 1929, the parties filed a 
stipulation as to the facts controlling in 
this suit as follows: ; « 

“For the purpose of avoiding a trial 
to determine the facts herein, it is mu- 
tually stipulated by and between the 
attorneys appearing for the above 
parties, that if witnesses were called and 
examined the following facts would be 
established by the testimony, to wit: 


“(a) Plaintiff, E. M. Crouch, at the | 


time of bringing this suit, and for some 
months prior thereto, was engaged in 
conducting two cafes or restaurants de- 
scribed in the complaint and located in 
the City of Portland; the one on Fourth 
Street, the other on Eleventh Street. 

“(b) In the conduct of the business, he 
required his help to work as follows: 
The chef and assistant cooks and mis- 
cellaneous help 9 hours per day, 7-day 
week; and his waitresses, 6 hours 
and 45 minutes per day, 7-day week. 
The compensation to the chef was $175 
a month and a commission and his 
meals; 
month and their meals; to the dish- 
washers $10 to $15 per week and their 
meals; to the waitresses, $50 per month, 
their meals and a commission; meals are 
Included in union houses. 


No Dispute Between 
Plaintiff and Employes 


“(c) It is stipulated that no dispute | 


or controversy of any kind or nature 
existed between plaintiff and any of his 
employes at the time this suit was 
brought and that none of said employes 


were members of defendant’s unions and | 
plaintiff was not and is not involved in} 


a strike. 

“(d) It is stipulated that plaintiff is | 
conducting what is generally known as 
nonunion or open-shop restaurants; and 
that plaintiff never contracted with any 
of said defendant unions. Furthermore, 
after plaintiff had opened his restaurants 
and was conducting the same, the officers 


and agents of the defendant unions rep- | 


resenting the culinary arts, approached 


plaintiff and requested him to contract | 


with the unions but plaintiff at all times 
refused so to do. A copy of said con- 
tract is hereto attached marked Ex 
hibit ‘A.’ 

“(e) It is stipulated that upon plain- 
tiff’s refusal to contract with said 
unions, defendant unions ‘thereupon em- | 
ployed two women pickets, each picket | 
wearing upon her body a sash inscribed | 
‘unfair to organized labor’ and bearing 
upon said sash the names of said local 
unions, and that said pickets paraded 
up and down on the sidewalk in front 
of plaintiff’s said places of business for 
one-half day before this suit was brought. 

“(f) After plaintiff had obtained a 
preliminary restraining order and served 
the same upon defendants, one woman 
paraded upon the sidewalks in front of | 
plaintiff’s said places of business and 


| 


to the assistant cooks $75 a/| 


admission that defendants when or after 
nm. contemplated or 
plaintiff ‘Un- 


this suit was beg 
threatened to proclaim the 
fair to Organized Labor.’ 

Fourth: 

“The court, erred. 
the injunction by in 
ants from addressing. plaintiff's custom- 
ers or other persons about to enter its 
(his) restaurants for the purpose of dis- 
suading them from patronizing plaintiff’s 
restaurants.” 

Fifth: 

“The court erred in paragraph 4 of the 
injunction by prohibiting the defendants 
from exhibition of the Oregon Labor 
Press in or near plaintiff’s restaurants 
‘containing any reference whatever to 
plaintiff or to his said restaurants.” 

Sixth: 

“The court erred in paragraph 5 of 
the injunction by prohibiting the defend- 
ants from adopting any means whatever 
to divert patronage from plaintiff's busi- 
| ness near his premises.” 


| Limitation on Privileges 
| Of Trade Unions 


| Cosnow, C. J—Attorneys in this case 


graph 3 of 
he the defend- 





| are to be commended for stipulating thes 


facts. The law is well settled that when 
the facts are stipulated the court is 
| bound by them, and the case must be de- 
cided upon said facts and such other evi- 
| dence as may be adduced. The exhibits 
consist of a copy of a form for an agree- 
ment which plaintiff refused to sign and 
a copy of the Oregon Labor Press show- 
| ing the objectionable matter complained 
of by plaintiff. In the instant case no 
other evidence was adduced except said 
exhibits. 

We need not look further than the Ore- 
gon Reports for authority that laborers 
may organize to improve their conditions 
both as to the machinery with which 
they work and other physical conditions 
as well as to increase the amount of their 
wages: Longshore Printing Co. v.-. 
Howell, 26 Or. 527, 540-1, 543, 548 (38 
P. 547). That case is well considered. 
The opinion is exhaustive and cites nu- 
merous authorities for the conclusion ex- 
pressed in the opinion. Among other 
things it is said in page 540: 

“It must be understood, however, that 
these associations, like other voluntary 
societies, must depend for their member- 
ship upon the free and untrammeled 
choice of each individual member. No 
resort can be had to compulsory methods 
of any kind either to increase, keep up, 
or retain such membership. Nor is it 
permissible for associations of this kind 





rules, and regulations through violence, 
threats, or intimidation, or to employ 
any methods that would induce intimi- 


freedom of action.” 
The acts of defendants consist of a 
| young lady walking to and fro in front 


| sue of the Oregon Labor Press on which 





public to rebuke practices. 
and no day of rest marks employment 
policy of Crouch’s places.” All said let- 


| ters could be easily read 50 to 75 feet 


distant. 
Interference Said 


| Not to Be Justified 


If this conduct on the part of de- 
fendants was not intended to intimidate 
plaintiff and his employes, then there 
was no purpose at all in that conduct. The 
employes of plaintiff have the same right 
to contract their services for such com- 





for a distance of approximately 25 feet | 
to the north and south thereof, holding | 
a copy of the ‘Oregon Labor Press’ in| 
her hands and displaying the same to all | 
passersby, and that said person is now 
engaged in so doing. It is being stipu- 
lated that copies of said Oregon Labor 
Press are attached hereto marked Ex- 
hibit ‘B,’ and it is further stipulated 
that the copy of the Oregon Labor Press 
as of Nov. 30 was used by said woman 
and exhibited by her until Dec. 21, and 
thereafter subsequent issues of the Ore- 
gon Labor Press were used. 


Damage From 
Acts Stipulated 


“(g) It is stipulated that said woman 
carries in her pocket or under her arm 
other copies of the Oregon Labor Press 
and offers to sell the same to the pub- 
lic, and in some instances gives them 
away, and that said woman utters noth- 
ing other than ‘Oregon Labor Press.’ 

“(h) It is stipulated that plaintiff has 
suffered damage from the foregoing acts 
in front of his restaurants through loss 
of patronage in his said restaurants and 
will continue to suffer damage through 
loss of patronage so long as said acts 
continue in front of his restaurants, and 


that plaintiff has no speedy or adequate | 


remedy at law. And further, that de- 
fendants intend to and will resume and 
continue to keep said woman parading 
upon the sidewalk in front of plaintiff’s 
said places of business, exhibiting copies 
of said Oregon Labor Press in the same 
manner as heretofore, unless perpetually 
enjoined by the court; and it is stipulated 
that if plaintiff would contract with said 
unions defendants would immediately 
cease in the acts herein complained of, 
and that at any time plaintiff agrees to 
pay or when it comes to the knowledge 
of the defendants that plaintiff is pay- 
ing the minimum scale of wages for 
eight hours of labor as a day’s work 
and six days of labor as a week’s work 
by his employes, as paid and allowed by 
standard restaurants and cafeterias by 
contract with the unions in competition 
with the plaintiff, the defendants will 
immediately cease the publications of 
which the plaintiff complains in this 
suit.” 


Judgment Entered 
On Plaintiff's Motion 


Upon motion of attorney for plaintiff 
judgment was entered in his favor upon 
the pleadings and stipulation. The er- 
rors assigned are upon the findings based 
upon said stipulation and exhibits. 

The first assignment is the alleged 
error in finding of fact (e) as follows 

“That 
damage 
as complained of in his comrlaint.” 

The second is based on finding of fact 


now has suffered irreparable 


. 


“That the acts of the defendants as 
complained of in the complaint are un- 
lawful.” 

Third: 


¥ 


2 


pensation as they please as other la- 
borers have to organize to advance their 
interests and welfare. The right to con- 
tract is a property right protected both 


| by the Constitution of the United States 
|} and by the Constitution of the State of | 
Constitution, | 


|Oregon: United States 
Preamble, Amendment 
Constitution, Preamble, 
tion 20. 


XIV; Oregon 
Article I, sec- 


“Yet the term ‘liberty,’ as used in the | 
Constitution, is not dwarfed into mere | 


| freedom from physical restraint of the 


| person of the citizen, but is deemed to! 


| embrace the right of man to be free in 
|the enjoyment of the factlties with 
| which he has been endowed by his 
Creator, subject only to such restraints 


as are necessary for the common -wel- | 


fare. It includes the right to be free 


to use his faculties in all lawful ways; | 


to live and work where he will; to earn 
his livelihood by any lawful calling; to 
pursue any livelihood 


| tracts which may be proper, necessary, 
and essential to his carrying out these 
purposes to a successful conclusion.”’ 
6 R. C. L, 259-260, section 244, 

There was no trouble existing be- 
tween Crouch and his employes. De- 
| fendants, therefore, had no right to in- 
terfere with their relation. They could 
;not possibly injure Crouch without in- 
| juring his employes because it is agreed 


}in the stipulation that, in addition to’ 


| paying the wages agreed upon between 
| plaintiff and his employes, the latter re- 
| ceived a commission on all meals served 
| over and above a certain number. It 
| is agreed in the stipulation that the con- 
duct of defendants, calling attention of 
the public to plaintiff’s relation to his 
employes through the lady employed for 
| that purpose, was dameging to plaintiff. 

If the acts of defendants complained 


| Definition of 
| Picketing Given 


| of were not picketing in the technical 
sense, it was designed to accomplish the 
| Same purpose for which picketing is 
used. In substance it was the same as 
| picketing. One of the definitions of the 
| word “picket” is: 

“To post watchers at the approaches 
to (a place of employment affected by 
|a strike) in order to ascertain those who 
| work there and persuade them, or other- 
| wise influence them, to give up the 
| work.” (Webster’s Dictionary.) 


| 
| 
| 
| 
} 


Bouvier’s Law Dictionary, Baldwin’= 
| Century Edition, defines the word “piek- 


eting”’ as follows: 


“Picketing by members of a trade 
:}union or strikers 


to enforce the observance of their laws, | 


dation or deprive persons of perfect | 


of plaintiff’s restaurant exhibiting an is- | 


| was printed in large letters almost two | 
|inches high, very black and broad: | 
“Crouch Employes Work 7 Day Week.” | 
| Then in smaller letters almost an inch 

high: “Culinary unions are appealing to | 
Low wages | 


or vocation, and | 
for that purpose to enter into all con- | 


consists in posting | lic office in Wisconsin under the 


meaning as used in relation to indus- 
trial disputes is the stationing of men 
at or near the plant or shop of the party 
with whom workmen have a dispute, to 
induce other workmen to withdraw from 
or to. enter his employ or to induce his 
customers or. the general public to ab- 
stain from business relations with him.” 
32 C. J, section 261. 


From these definitions it seems that 
picketing has reference particularly to 
disputes between an suueltes and ~ his 
striking employes. Such picketing is 
permissible under the law because the 
employes have a right to inform the 
public regarding their side of the dis- 
pute: Duplex Printing Press Co. v. Deer- 
ing. 254 U. S. 443 (41.Sup. Ct. 172, 65) 
L. Ed. 349); Greenfield v. Central La-| 
bor Council, 104 Or. 236 (192 P. 783); 
America Steel Foundries v. Tri-City C.| 
T. Council, 257 U. S. 184 (66 L. Ed. 
189); Truax v. Corrigan, 257 U. S. 312) 


| 


| 
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| (66 L.Ed. 255). 

There is no authority cited in the in-| 
stant case which authorizes or supports | 
the right of laborers or other persons | 
to directly interfere between an employer | 





| and his employes when there is no con- | 

troversy between them. Those interfer- 
ing with the relations of an employer | 
and his employes are intermeddlers: | 
Heitkemper v. Central Labor Council, 99 | 
| Or. 1, 29 (192 P. 765), and authorities 
| therein cited. The two dissenting opin- 
ions in the last case cited are based on| 
the ground that there was a contro-| 
versy between the plaintiffs and defend- | 
ants. The reasonings in both of the 
dissenting opinions are in harmony with | 
this opinion. We could not sustain de- 
fendants’ contention in the instant case 
without overruling both the Heitkemper 
case and the Greenfield case, 


| Court Found to Have 


Exceeded Its Powers 


| It is argued by defendants that the | 
‘ court erred in finding that the damages | 
| to plaintiff are irreparable. The stipula- 
| tions agree that the plaintiff has been 
| damaged by the conduct of defendants. 
| There is no standard by which the 
' amount of that damage can be measured | 
| with reasonable accuracy. Irreparable 
| damage does not have reference to the 
| amount of damage caused but rather to | 
the difficulty, not to say impossibility, of | 
measuring the amount of damages in- 
flicted; Winslow v. Fleischner et al., 110 
Or. 554, 563 (223 P. 922), and authorities | 

| there cited. | 
The decree is too broad in this partic- | 
ular: Paragraph four reads as follows: | 
“(4) From exhibiting to the public in| 

| general and to the intending patrons of | 
| plaintiff in general in front of plaintiff’s | 
said places of business, a copy of the | 
Oregon Labor Press containing any ref-| 
erence whatever to plaintiff or his said 
| places of business.” | 
It would violate the gonstitutional pro- 
| visions granting to said Oregon Labor 
Press, as well as to all other publica- 
tions, the right of the free expression 
of its opinions. If the Oregon Labor 
Press should publish libelous or slander- 
ous matter concerning plaintiff, he has | 
an action at law against said Labor | 
| Press, but the court should not go so far} 
in its prohibitory injunction as to pre- 
| vent the said Labor Press from publish- 
| ing freely its own views. It is respon- | 
sible to plaintiff for the abuse of its high | 
privilege. 
The display of articles in the Labor 

| Press in large print in the immediate 
vicinity of plaintiff’s place of business, 
| such as was exhibited in the acts com-| 
| plained of in the instant case, should 
| be prohibited. It is not the publication 
lof the article but the display of that 
j article in front of plaintiff's place of 
business in the manner complained of 
that is unlawful. Such a display is 
equivalent to carrying a banner or wear- 
ing a sash with objectionable reference 
to plaintiff. The decree should be limited 
to the acts complained of in the com- 
plaint and agreed to in the stipulation. 


Decree as Modified 
| Affirmed by Court 


“No law shall be passed restricting 
the free expression of opinion, or re-| 
stricting the right to speak, write, or 
print freely on any subject whatever; but 
every person shall be responsible for 
the abuse of this right”: Constitution 
|of Oregon, Art. I, section 8. 

As long as the Oregon Labor Press 
confines or limits its publication refer- 
| ring to plaintiff to the ordinary printing 
of its paper and makes no special dis- 
play of any article concerning plaintiff 
and his place of business at or near his 
place of business it has a right to pub- 
lish and sell its papers containing refer- 
ences to plaintiff and his business. The 
| paper has the right to publish articles 
about plaintiff, and as long as it pub- 
lishes such articles as other articles are 
published in said paper it will be within 
its rights. It has the right also to sell 
its papers on the streets’without regard 
to plaintiff's place of business. It will 
be responsible to plaintiff for any abuse 
of that right. 

The courts are as much subject to the 
Constitution of the State as is the Legis- 
lature of the State. The courts should 
not make an order in violation of said 
| Article I, section 8, of the Constitu- 
tion, though that section itself refers 
only to a law. 

We have carefully examined the other 
authorities cited and relied upon by both 
perties but think that it would be of no 

enefit to either the parties or the public 
to analyze and discuss them in the opin- 
ion. Pe decree “appealed from will be 
modified as hereinabove indicated and 
affirmed as to all other provisions thereof. 

KELLy, J., did_not participate in this 
opinion. BEAN, J., dissenting. 








Evasion of Draft Statute 
No Bar to Public Office 


State of Wisconsin, 

Madison, Dec. 24. 
Failure to register for the draft and 
conspiracy to violate the draft statute 
under the Act of May 18, 1917, does not 
deprive a person of his citizenship and 
doeg not prevent him from holding a pub- 
civil 


| members at all the approaches to the/| service law of Milwaukee, Attorney Gen- 


y the acts of the defendants! works struck against, for the purpose | eral John W. Reynolds of Wisconsin has 


| 


| of reporting the workman going to or| recently ruled in an opinion to the Dep-| 


| coming from the works; and to use such uty District 


| influence as may be in their power to 
| prevent the workman 
| work there.” 


| “Picketing,’ it has been said, is a 


from accepting | 


Attorney of Milwaukee 
| County. . 

Under the authorities, Mr. Reynolds 
said, convictions for violations of the 
divaft law were not felonies within the 


| 
| 
| 


7 . om term borrowed from the nomenclature | contemplation of the Wisconsin constitu ' 
There is no agreed fact, exhibit, or|of warfare; and its commonly accepted | ticn precluding the holding of office. 


t/ 


4, er Be: 


CURRENT LAW 


Latest Decisions of Federal and Sfate Courts 


Bankruptcy-—Discharg rounds for refusal—False statement as to financial 
condition of corporation of which bankrupt was sole stockholder— 

A bankrupt who had made false representations as to the financial condition of 
a corporation of which he was the president.and the sole stockholder, in a 
statement to a mercantile agency, was not entitled to discharge from bankruptcy, 
even though the merchandise sold on credit, in reliance on the statement, was 
spt ami by the corporation and not by the bankrupt individually, since’ the 
ankrupt, as the sole stockholder, obtained property on credit by such false 
statement within the meaning of the Bankruptcy Act, inasmuch as the require- 
ment of honesty and good faith underlying statements issued as the. basis for 
obtaining credit is not to be diluted through resort to the corporate form of 
doing business. 


In re Licht, Bankrupt; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. B-17979, Dec. 10, 1930. 


Banks—Insolvency—Overdrafts—Depositor’s liability to bank’s receiver—Ac- 
ceptance of deposits during insolvency— 

Where a Florida national bank permitted a depositor to check against the 
amount of an out of town check before clearance, the depositor was liable to the 
bank’s receiver for the amount of the overdraft, on the nonpayment of the check 
on the out of town bank, regardless of whether the first bank was insolvent when 
it accepted such check and was guilty of fraud in accepting deposits during 
insolvency, since under the Florida law the depositor, as the endorser of the 
check, was liable to the bank until actual final payment thereof to the bank, 
and since the fraud of a bank in — a deposit cannot properly be given 
the effect of enabling a depositor to escape liability for an overdraft, 

Cunningham, Receiver, ete, v. Bunker; C. C. A. 5, No. 5892, Dec. 9, 1930, 
Corporations—Actions—Vacation of judgment against corporation on _ stock- 
holder’s motion—Default judgment obtained by collusion and fraud— 

Where four of the five directors of a corporation collusively consented to the 
entry of a final default judgment against the corporation in an action in which 
three of the directors were plaintiffs and in which the fourth director had an 
interest in the subject matter, a stockholder was entitled to the vacation of the 
judgment, on a motion therefor filed more than 60 days after rendition, without 
tirst making a demand upon the corporation, since the judgment was obtained 
by extrinsic fraud and collusion and could be vacated after the expiration of the 
30-day period during which the court retained control over its judgments, and 
since a demand upon the corporation would have been futile, 

‘Kerr v. Southwest Fluorite Co. et al.; New Mex. Sup. Ct., No. 3484, Dec. 13, 
1930. ‘ 
Corporations—O fficers—Contracts—Authority to make—Acceptance of benefits— 
Avoidance of liability for want of authority— 

The president of an Oklahoma hospital corporation had no authority as such 
to enter into a contract with an architect for plans for a new building unless 
expressly authorized to so do by the board of directors, but such authority could 
be inierred from the circumstances, and where the other directors saw the plans 
and caused changes to be madé tnerein without objection to the contract, the 
corporation, having received the benefits of the architect’s services, could not 
avoid payment therefor, on the ground that the board of directors had not au- 
thorized the making of the contract. ~ 

Oklahoma City General Hospital v. Weathers; Okla. Sup. Ct., No. 19666, Dec. 
16, 1930. 


Divorce—Grounds—Cruel and inhuman treatment—Responsibility for acts com- 
mitted while hysterical— 

A wife whose mental condition was not abnormal was responsible for acts 
constituting cruel and inhuman treatment, so as to entitle the husband to a 
divorce therefor, although in a hysterical condition as the result of a nervous 
breakdown. 


Eller v. Eller; Minn, Sup. Ct., No. 28201, Dec. 19, 1930. 


Federal Employer’s Liability Act—Assumption of risk—Locomotive fireman— 
Injuries to eyes from cinders discharged from engine— 

A railroad locomotive fireman whose eye was injured by cinders discharged- 
from the engine when the engineer negligentiy opened the throttle wide in 
starting the engine, causing a heavy discharge of sparks, was not precluded from 
recovering damages, in an action under the Federal Employer’s Liability Act, on 
the ground that he had assumed the risk of injury from cinders, 

Blevins v. Union Pacific Railroad Company; Kans. Sup. Ct., No. 29437, Dee. 
6, 1930. 


Master and servant—Contract of employment—Traveling salesman—Recovery by 
employer of difference between commissions earned and money advanced— 

A traveling salesman who was employed to sell merchandise on a commission 
basis under a contract providing for the advancement by the employer of neces- 
sary traveling expenses and a weekly drawing account of a specified amount, 
to be deducted from the commissions earned, was not, on termination of employ- 
ment, liable to the employer for the difference between the Amount which he had 
received from the employer and the amount of commissions earned, in the ab- 
sence of a showing that his failure to earn, in commissions, the amount so re- 
ceived was attributable to any action or inaction on his part, 


Hibbs-Kiefer Hat Co. et al. v. Schneiderhan; Ky. Ct. of Appls., Dec. 9, 1930. 
Parent and child—Custody of child—Delinquency proceedings—Commitment of 
child to industrial school—Unfitness of parents— 

Where the delinquencies of a boy 14 years of age covered only a short period 
of time, and his parents were ignorant thereof until after the commencement of 
delinquency proceedings in a Utah juvenile court, the court did not have juris- 
diction to deprive the parents of the custody of the boy and commit him to the 
State industrial school, in the absence of a showing that the parents were not 
fit to have the custody of children. 


Bennett, State ex rel. v. Bennett; Utah Sup. €t.; N. 5082, Dec. 12, 1920. 


Railroads—Crossings—Separation—Change in grade—Railroad company’s right 
to damages sustained because of the change of established grade— 


A railroad company, although required by Montana statutes to construct a 
subway at a crossing without compensation, was entitled, to the same extent 
as other property owners, to compensation for damage to its property sustained 
by reason of a substantial change in the grade in an established street. 

City of Miles, State ex rel. v. Northern Pacific Ry. Co. et al.; Mont. Sup. Ct., 
No. 6785, Dee. 18, 1930. 


Shipping—Charter parties—Construction—Time of delivery of vessel— 

A charter party which described the location of the vessel as “now trading” 
and provided ‘‘that if required by charterers, time not to commence before June 
1, 1926, and should steamer not be ready for delivery on or before June 25, 
1926, charterers or their agents to have the option of cancelling this charter 
at any time not later than the day of the steamer’s readiness,” did not make the 
owner liable for late delivery, on inability to deliver on June 25, either on’ the 
theory that the owner’s broker had promised delivery on such date, since such 
promise was not a collateral agreement but was merged in the written instru- 
ment, or on the theory that the charter party impliedly promised delivery on such 
date, since such construction would defeat the purposes of the Government 
Form of Time Charter of protecting an owner of a vessel under charter from 
liability which- he would be under by promising delivery at any specific time, 
and protecting the charterer by giving him the right to cancel the charter if 
delivery is not made by a specified time. 

United States Gypsum Transportation Co. v. Dampskibs Aktieselskabet 
Karmoy; D. C., E. D. N. Y., No. A-11222, Dec. 10, 1930. 


Workmen’s com pensation—Compensation insurance—Employer’s failure promptly 
to notify insurance carrier—Release from liability— 

An employer’s failure promptly to notify its insurance carrier of an accident 
as required by the Workmen’s Compensation Policy released the carrier from 
liability on the policy, since the provision of the policy for such notice was an 
important one and the insurer was entitled to compliance therewith so that it 
could make a prompt and thorough investigation of the circumstances of the 
accident and the nature of the injuries. 

Wisconsin Michigan Power Co., etc., v. General Casualty and Surety Co.; Mich. 
Sup. Ct., No. 38, Dec. 2, 1930. 


Workmen’s compensation—Compensation insurance—Release of insurer from 
liability by employer's failure promptly to notify it of accidert—Waiver by de- 
fense of action— 

A workmen’s compensation insurance carrier which was directly responsible 
to the claimant under the terms of its policy and the Workmen’s Compensation 
Law of Michigan, and which was made a defendant in the claimant’s action for 
compensation, did not, by defending the action, waive the right to avoid liability 
on the policy because of the employer’s failure promptly to notify it of the 
accident, since, as one of the defendants, it was warranted in defending the 
action in order to protect its rights. 

Wisconsin Michigan Power Co., ete., v. General Casualty and Surety Co.; Mich. 
Sup. Ct., No. 28, Dec, 2, 1930. 


Summary of opinions publishea in fuli text tm this rssue appears under the 
heading of “Index and Summary—Federal and State Court Decisions.” 


Index and Summary 
Federal and State Court Decisions 


Summary of Opinions Published 
In Full Text in This Issue 


Injunctions—Picketing—Display of newspaper with big headlines in front of 
employer’s place of business— 

Where there was no dispute between the owner of an open shop restaurant 
and his nonunion employes, the action of the labor union in selling and giving 
away, in front of the restaurant, a newspaper stating in big letters that the 
union was appealing to the public to rebuke his Gmaplovecent policy and prac- 
tices, was an effort to intimidate the owner and his employes and to interfere 
with the relations between them, and was in substance the same as picketing 
and the owner was entitled to an injunction restraining the union from so doing. 
mee v. Central Labor Council. (Ore, Sup, Ct.)—V U.S, Daily 3254, Dec. 
Insurance—Accident insurance—Liability of insurer—Accidental death effected 
by “disablement” of automobile—Accident caused by existing defect— 

A policy insuring against accidental death effected by “wrecking or disable- 
ment of any automobile” did not cover the death of the insured from injuries 
sustained when he fell from an aatomobile, on the theory that the automobile 
was in a condition of disablement, within the meaning of the policy, by reason 
of a defective door latch, since the disablement and the insured’s death must have 
been caused by the same accident.—-Lutz’ Admr. v. Inter-Southern Life Insur- 
ance Co. (Ky. Ct. Appls.)—V U. S. Daily 8254, Dec. 26, 1930, 
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Court Construes Limited Accident 


‘ Policyto Prevent Award for Death 


‘Wrecking or Disablem 
Held Not to Cover 


ent of Any Automobile’ 
Fall From Car Due 


To Defective Door Latch. 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: Frankfort 


C. R. Lutz, ADMINISTRATOR, 
v. 3 
INTER-SOUTHERN Lire INSURANCE CoM- 


PANY. 

Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeal from Jefferson Circuit Court. 
M. JosePH Scumirt for appellant; Woop- 

WARD, HaAmILTON & HOBSON for ap- 

pellee. 

Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 5, 1930 

THOMAS, C. J.—Prior to his death oc- 
curring at a late hur on June 14, 1927, 
Charles R. Lutz held a limited accident 
policy issued to him by the appellee and 
defendant below, Intersouthern Life In- 
surance Company, by which it for the 
exacted consideration, agreed among 
other things to pay to his administrator 
$2,500, if his death resulted ‘‘directly in- 
dependently, and exclusively of all other 
causes—effected solely through external 
violent and accidental means and sus- 
tained by the insured: (A) _ By the 
wrecking or disablement of any automo- 
bile or motor-driven car (motorcycles and 
railway cycle cars excepted) or horse- 
drawn vehicle not plying for public hire 
in which the insured is riding or driving 
or by being accidentally thrown from 
such wrecked or disabled automobile or 
vehicle.”? (Our emphasis.) 

The death of the insured was produced 


an this way and manner: He owned a 
camp or summer house on the Ohio 


of Louisville and on the day referred to 
he and his friend. Harry Higbee, drove to 
it in a one-seated coupe, which was com- 
paratively new, and was the property 
of the Clifton Lumber and Coal Con- 
pany, for which both the deceased and 
Higbee worked, and both of them had 
theretofore used it in discharging their 
duties to the company. Near 10 o'clock 
p» m. the two left the camp on their 
return to their homes in the city, and 
while traveling east on Broadway Street 
at a point where it is crossed by Thirty- 
first Street a long freight train was 
crossing on a railroad track located at 
that point and the gates for the block- 
ing of the railway were down and the 
automobile stopped. Some few automo- 
biles were in front of it, and when the 
train passed and the gates began to 
raise the waiting automobiles started 
up and Mr. Higbee, who was on the left 
side at the wheel, likewise slowly started 
the one he was driving. Just before 
stopping at that place for the train to 
pass the deceased dropped a cigar that 
he was smoking and began to search the 
vottom of the car as well as the seat 
upon which he was sitting to ‘find it. 
The end of the seat extended out partly 
over the door space and the door shutter 
swung on hinges attached to the front 
end of the automobile) making a latch 
located above a part of the end of the 
seat occupied by the deceased. The 
last time Mr. Higbee noticed him, which 
was immediately before starting, he was 
stooped over and apparently endeavoring 
to locate the lost cigar between the 
door shutter and the end of the seat, 
but Mr. Higbee’s attention was directed 
in front for manifest reasoms and as he 
started forward he heard’ a sound and 
looked and discovered that the door to 
the automobile on the side where the de; 
ceased was riding was opened and he was 
out of the car. Immediate investigation 
developed that he had fallen to the pave- 
ment and injured himself in such a man- 
ner as to produce his death within a 
short time thereafter. 


Defect in Machine 


Alleged by Claimant 


The appellant and plaintiff below, 
Frank Reiss, qualified as his administra- 
tor and brought this action in the Jeffer- 
son Cireuit Court against defendant to 
recover from it a judgment for $2,500 
|upon the ground that the death of his 
decedent came within the above inserted 
provisions of the policy, i. e., that they 
were produced through external violent 
and accidental means resulting, not from 
the “‘wrecking” of the automobile, but 
from its “disablement” which caused 
him to be accidentally thrown from it as 
a disabled one within the terms of the 
policy. The answer made the issues and 
upon trial the court at the close of the 
introduction of all the evidence sustained 
defendant’s motion for a peremptory in- 
struction in its favor, followed by a 
judgment dismissing the petition, and 
from which rulings the plaintiff prose- 
cutes this appeal. 

Mr. Hughes testified that he had used 
the automobile, which had been recently 
purchased by his company, on a number 
of occasions prior to the fatal one here 
involved, and that there was nothing the 
matter with the door shutter or its latch, 
or with any of its parts, and that he 


City May Not Acquire 
Land Beyond State Border 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 24. 


A board of park commissioners of an 
acquire lands in another State, the At- 
torney General, Gilbert Bettman, has 


involving its right to 


beach. 
“as 


proper and competent courts of 

State,” Mr. Bettman’s opinion said. 
Notary’s Seal Requires : 
Embossment of Characters 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec, 24. 


that State, has just ruled. 
stamps and ink will not do. 





they were legal for use. 


according to statutory requirements, Mr 


Gilbert said that they could not make 


an impression as required by law, 


3 


River about 12 miles west from the City | 


Ohio park district is not authorized to| 


just ruled in response to an inquiry of 
the Toledo Metropolitan Park District 
acquire water- 
front areas just beyond the Ohio State 
line in Michigan for the purposes of 
establishing a golf course and bathing 


is clear from the laws of Ohio 
that the lands and territory included 
within any park district or which may 
be acquired by the Board of Park Com- 
missioners for park districts are such 
only as are subject to the jurisdiction 
and control of the Board of Park Com- 
missioners of such district and of ~ 
this | 


An Ohio notary’s seal must be char- | 
acterized by depression Or embossment, | 
Attorney General Gilbert Bettman, of 
Rubber | 


The question was raised by the sales | 
of several companies of rubber stamps | 
for notaries upon the representation that|posely for tLe pprpose of finding it. 
_ Admitting them 
proper as to design, size, and wording 


examined. it on the ‘morning after the 
accident and found it in. the same perfect 
condition. However,a Mr. Mayes, a pro- 
fessional chauffeur, who was at the 
time of the trial not in the employ of 
the company for which Mr. Higbee and 
the deceased worked, but a driver of au- 
tomobiles for the Louisville Taxicab and 
Transfer Company, testified that he had 
driven the one involved for the deceased 
after it was purchased and prior to the 
accident, and that the latch or catch 
on the right door shutter was slightly 
defective in a way that he attempted to 
explain but which we will confess we 
do not understand. But, whatever may 
have been its true nature, he stated that 
the defect made it more difficult for the 
shutter to fasten when closed and if not 
fastened it would easily open. The door 
was shut when Higbee and the deceased 
left the camp and remained so until it 
opened when the deceased fell out of the 
automobile. The witness also said that 
on the morning following the accident 
he, of his own accord, with a hammer 
and a chisel, repaired the defect to\the 
lateh that he testified to and which he 
endeavors to create the impression was 
done by him before it was examined 
by Mr. Higbee on the same morning 
when the latter found nothing the mat- 
ter with it. x 


Terms Used in 
Policy Discussed 


The witness also testified that when 
the latch to the door was caught while 
the defective condition existed, it was 
equally difficult to open’ the door; or, 
in other words, it would then be more 
difficult to open it than if the catch had 
been in perfect condition. So that, if the 
latch was caught in the notch provided 
for it when the parties left the camp, 
then the defect did not contribute to 
the undue opening of the door from 
which the deceased fell. But, eliminat- 
ing all such questions, we will proceed 
to determine whether the accident, oc 
curring in the manner described and con- 
ceding that the latch was defective, came 
within the purview of the language of 
the policy describing the character of 
accident for which liability was assumed. 


It will be observed that the death must 
be effected by means that were external, 
violent and accidental, brought about “by 
the wrecking or disablement of any auto- 
|mobile * * * in which the insured is 
jriding * * * or by being accidentally 
|thrown from such' wrecked or disabled 
automobile.” It is not claimed in this 
case that there was any wrecking of 
the automobile, nor is there any con- 
tention (or any evidence to establish) 
that anything happened on the occasion 
of the accident to produce either a wreck. 
ing of the automobile or anything that 
|in amy manner disabled it. The use of 
|the word “disablement” in the policy, 
as descriptive of the character of acci- 
dent intended to be embraced therein, 
was no doubt for the purpose of pro- 
viding indemnity, for an injury to @ 
inmate of an automobile in a catennahal 
the consequences of which did not com- 
pletely wreck the automobile, but only 
injured it to the extent of disabling some 
parts of it, and which consequences were 
short of or less comprehensive than a 
wrecking of it. 


Language of Contract 
Held Not Ambiguous 


To uphold the contention for con- 
struction by counsel for plaintiff (i, e., 
that the defect, if any, in the lock or 
catch to the door, and which had exe 
isted for some time, was such a disable- 
ment as was contemplated by the pole 
icy) would make its language cover al« 
;most every accident that could happen 
to an inmate of an automobile when or 
not it was in motion, regardless of any 
collision or other producing ‘ external 
|cause. If an inmate should be pricked 
by a splinter from some of its parts 
from_ which serious consequeces fol« 
lowed, then, under counsel’s contention, 
the accident would be covered by the 
language of the policy mow under con- 
|sideration, because the existence of the 
|\splinter would constitute a “disable- 
ment” of that particular part of the 
automobile, although such disablement 
had a prior existence. Likewise, a sim- 
jilar conclusion would follow if the door 
shutters to the automobile had been re- 
moved and the spaces for them had been 
left completely open and an inmate fell 
therefrom as a result of his own ma- 
neuvering and not as a result of any 
| Violent and external happening to the 
automobile, or even from any neglect in 
its operation. 

We cannot believe uhat it was the in- 
tention of the parties to the policy con- 
tract for the language under considera; 
tion to include any accident other tia 
one resulting in a total wreckage of the 
automobile, or in its partial wreckage 
amounting to no more than its disable- 
ment, and which contemplated that -uch 
results should be produced by the same 
accident that producéd the injury or 
death of the policyholder and which 
resulted from such simultaneous wreck- 
age or disablement. We are aware that 
the thoroughly established rule is to con- 
strue ambiguous language in insurance 
policies against the insurer and in favor 
of the insured, but before that rule may 
be imvoked it must be found that the 
language i: ambiguous, which we d not 
find to be true in this case, 


Ruling Based on 
Inter pretation of Policy 


In arriving at such conclusion we have 
eliminated the fact, as hereinbefore in- 
timated, that it is extremely doubtful 
f the proof was sufficient to show that 
the accidental death of the deceased 
resulted from the alleged defect to the 
door shutter fasténing hereinbefore re- 
ferred to, if, indeed, there was any such 
defect at the time, since the extent of 
the evidence of that issue was that the 
aceident might have happened because 
of such defect} but that if the door was 
fastened when the parties left the camp 
(evidenced by the fact that it remgined 
shut throughout the trip up to the place 
and time of the accident) it would be 
correspondingly difficult for it to open, 
In the same connection it should also 
be remembered that the deceased, when 
last seen by Mr. Higbee, was searching 
and fumbling around the end of his seat 
in the neighborhood of the door latch 
to find his cigar and may have unlatched 
the door, either unintentionally or pur- 


We have concluded, however, to rest th 
opinion entirely on what we concludé 
the correct interpretation of the | 
grease of the policy. 

Wherefore jurterent is affirmed, 
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System for Ohio 
Railroads Urged 


Repeal of Gross Receipts 
Tax Is Recommended by 
Governor’s Subcommittee 
On Steam Carriers 


State of Ohio: 
Columbus, Dec. 24. 


The repeal of the gross receipts tax 


on railroads and the taxation of such 
utilities on the same basis as business 
corporations is recommended by the sub- 
committee on railroads of Governor 
Cooper’s taxation committee. 


Railroads are now met with strenuous 
competition from motor buses and trucks, 
and competition from pipe lines, electric 
power transmission lines and airplanes 
will be increasingly felt, the report 
asserts. 


The report, along with these of other 
special group committees, has been 
transmitted to Governor Cooper. How- 
ever, it is stated, they are “not intended 
to represent the views of the committee 
as a whole, but are of value as showing 
the point of view of various types of 
interested taxpayers.” 
lows in full text: 


At the time of the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of an excise tax on railroads and 
other public utilities, the railroads and 
traction lines enjoyed a virtual monopoly 
in the transportation of both passengers 
and freight thiween cities and communi- 
ties, and the increasing volume of such 
transportation has enabled the railroads 
heretofore to meet that form of tax and 
other governmental burdens. The rail- 
roads have now reached-a point of di- 
minishing returns. 


Competition Is Strenous 

"hey are met with strenuous compe- 
tition, seriously depleting their revenues, 
from motor bus and trucks on the high- 
ways and vessels on waterways, who 
are at no expense 
paying taxes on the ways on which 
they travel. These have been provided 
for them by the local and national gov- 
ernments at great é¢xpense and to these 
governmental expenditures the railroads, 
through taxation and assessment, have 
been compelled to contribute. 


The railroads have to pay a return on 
capital which furnished their roadways, 
and have to pay large taxes on the value 
thereof. Railroads are also met with 
increasing competition from pipe lines, 
electric power transmission lines and air- 
planes, all of which are now substantially 
felt and will be increasingly felt. Dur- 
ing the 30 years preceding 1920 the 
freight business of the rairoads in the 
United States increased between 60 and 
80 per cent, each decade, but during the 
decade ending with 1929, the increase 
was about 8 per cent, and in the region 
in which Ohio lies, north of the Potomac 
and Ohio rivers and east of the Missis- 
sippi River, there was scarcely any in- 
crease at all. During that decade the 
property accounts of the railroads in the 
United States increased from $20,467,- 
000,000 to $25,870,000,000. 


During’ the 30 years preceding 1920 
the passenger’ business of the railtoads 
represented in terms of passenger miles 
traveled increased even more than the 
freight business, but during the last 10 
years just elapsed the passenger busi- 
& ness expressed in the same terms of 

passenger miles has decreased over 34 

per cent. During the first eight months 

of this year the gross revenues were ap- 
proximately 15 per cent less than for 

the corresponding months of 1929. 

Twenty years ago the railroads carried 

about 90 per cent of the total traffic 

movement. Igy 1929 it was only about 

75 per cent. 


Detriment to Service 


The country cannot do without rail- 
roads, notwithstanding all these new 
agencies. The railroads. cannot longer 
be burdened with unjust taxation with- 
out great detriment to the service which 
they render to the community. 

In the opinion of the subcommittee 
on railroads of the Governor’s Commit- 
tee on Taxation, the time has come 


9 


when the railroads should be taxed on| 


no other or different basis than other 
industries. They now pay a property 
tax on valuations higher than valua- 
tions placed on other property. This is 
so because those valuations are fixed by 
the Ohio Tax Commission, and in fixing 
those values the Commission has before 


fol- | 
a a | wealth “at wholesale,” as thereinafter | 


| defined, became effective on June 18, 
Between that date and Jan. 1,| 





in providing or! 
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Kentucky Tax on Gasoline Used Agreement Made 
In Interstate Trips Is Sustained) jy Importing of 


Failure of Dealer to Distinguish Fuel Sold and That Used 
For Delivertes in Adjoining State De- 


clared to Be 


Immaterial 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: Frankfort 


The fact that the purchaser of gaso- 
line intends to use the fuel in an inter- 
state journey does not exempt the sale) 
from State taxation, the Kentucky Court 
of Appeals has held. The fact that the 
fuel was used as intended does not 
change the rule, the opinion stated. 


KENTUCKY INDEPENDENT OIL COMPANY 


Vv. 

CLELL COLEMAN, AUDITOR OF PuBLIC Ac- 
COUNTS OF THE COMMONWEALTH OF 
KENTUCKY. 

Kentucky Court of Appeals. 
Appeal from Franklin Circuit Court. 
H. B. Mackey, R. T. Burke, W. A. 
Berry and C. C. GRASSHAM, for ap- 
pellants; J. W. 
General of Kentucky, JAMES M. GIL- 
BERT, Assistant Attorney. General of 
Kentucky, and CiirrorD E. SMITH, As- 
sistant Attorney General of Kentucky, 

for appellee. 
Opinion of the Court 
Dec. 16, 1930 


Cuay, J.—Chapter 120, Acts 1924, im- 
posing a State tax of 3 cents per gallon| 
on all gasoline sold in this Common- 


1924. 
1925, the Kentucky Independent Oil Com- 
pany paid to the State gasoline taxes 
aggregating $36,581.64. This action was 
brought to require the Auditor to issue | 
to the company his warrant for that 
amount, 


The ground relied on in the original 
petition was this: The gasoline tax was 
a tax on the privilege of doing business 
in this State, inasmuch as the company 
by complying with section 4189a, Ken- 
tucky Statutes, had already paid for that 
privilege, it could not be taxed again 
for the same thing. The Auditor filed an 
answer in three paragraphs containing 
certain averments not necessary to set 
out. 


The demurrer interposed to the peti- 
tion was not passed on, but the demurrer 
to each paragraph of the answer was 
sustained, and the Auditor having de- 
clined to plead further, the court awarded 
a mandamus directing the Auditor to 
issue his warrant for the sum demanded. 
On appeal we upheld the validity of the 
tax on the ground that it was an excise 
tax and not a tax on the privilege of 
doing business in this State, and there- 
fore did not amount to double taxation, 
and remanded the cause with directions 
to sustain the demurrer to the petition. 
Shanks v. Kentucky Independent Oil Co., 
225 Ky. 303, 8 S. W. (2d) 383. 


Tax Said to Burden 


Interstate Commerce 

On the return of the case the action 
was revived in the name of Clell Cole- 
man, who had succeeded William H. 
Shanks as Auditor, and the demurrer 
was sustained to the petition as di- 
rected. 


Thereafter the company filed an 
amended petition challenging the valid- 
ity of the tax not only on other grounds 
not necessary to be considered, but on 
the further ground that, as construed 
by this court, it was a burden on inter- 
state commerce, and therefore violative 
of the commerce clause of the Federal 
Constitution. With respect to this phase 
of the case the allegations of the amended 
petition are these: 

“Plaintiff further says that it was and 
has been at all times mentioned herein 
and in said original petition, engaged in 
the business of selling and distributing 
gasoline at wholesale and that it sold 
said gasoline for use in both intrastate 
and interstate commerce; that a very 
large portion of said gasoline, the amount 


AMMACK, Attorney | 





of which plaintiff is unable to state and 
has and can have no knowledge of or 
means of stating, was and is sold and 
distributed to persons to be used and 
consumed and was and is used and con- 
sumed in interstate commerce; that it 
was and is not possible for plaintiff to 
ascertain or determine or report to the 
State of Kentucky whieh of the persons 
to whom said gasoline was sold or dis- 
tributed by it were intending or going 


* . ! 
to or would use or consume said gasoline } 


in interstate commerce or in intrastate 
commerce, or what portion or portions 


of the gasoline so sold and distributed. 


by it would be or was or is used or con- 
sumed in interstate commerce, or in in- 
trastate commerce. 


Auditor filed an answer denying the al- 
legations of the amended petition, and 
pleaded in substance that on each sale 
the tax was added to the sale price and 
was paid by the purchaser, Xtter the 


|demurrer to the amended petition was 
| withdrawn, evidence was heard, and the 


law and facts having been submitted to 
the court without the intervention of a 
jury, it was adjudged that the company 
was not entitled to the relief prayed. 
Pursuant to a motion for that purpose 
the court made separate findings of law 
and fact. In addition to other findings 


| of fact the court found that on each sale 
| the tax was included in the sale price of 


the gasoline paid by the purchaser and 
collected by the company as the agent 
of the State; that the greater portion of 
the business was not interstate in char- 
acter; that the only interstate feature 


'of the business was where the company’s 


trucks owned in Kentucky with taxable 
situs in Kentucky were used to replenish 
its filling stations which it maintained 
in Hamilton County, Ohio, that the quan- 
tity of gasoline so used in its trucks was 
not shown, that the information was or 
should have been in the possession of the 
company; that the use of the trucks in 
making such deliveries was a mere inci- 
dent to the general business of the com- 
pany, and further that the company col- 
lected and paid the taxes voluntarily and 
not under threat, coercion or duress, 
The court concluded as a matter of 
law that (1) the company was not the 


|real party in interest; could not raise 


the constitutional question, and could 
not maintain the action for the recovery 
of the taxes which it collected as agent 
of the State and paid into the State 
treasury; (2) the tax imposed by the 
statute was an excise tax; and (3) the 


}act imposing the tax did not contravene 
|the commerce clause of the Constitu- 


tion of the United States. The appeal 
challenges the correctness of both the 
findings of fact and conclusions of law. 


Transactions Said 


Not to Be Interstate 


It is first insisted that the company’s 
business was interstate in character be- 
cause of sales of gasoline for use and 
consumption in interstate journeys. The 
record discloses that, though the com- 
pany maintains some stations in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, its principal place of busi- 
ness is in Covington, Ky. It also does 
considerable business in Newport, Ky. 
Nearby are two bridges leading to Cin- 
cinnati. Its tanks are located in Ken- 
tucky. : 2 

From these tanks the gasoline is 
drawn, sold and delivered not only for 
use and consumption in Kentucky, but 
also to motorists, truck owners, taxicab 
companies, wholesale groceries and oth- 
ers, for use and consumption in going to 
and from their places of business in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. It is difficult to perceive 
upon what theory it can be said that the 
last mentioned transactions involve any 
element of interstate commerce, so far 
as the company was concerned. 

The gasoline was not sold in the tank 
cars or the original packages in which 
it was brought into the State. It was 
at rest in the company’s storage tanks or 
at its service stations, and was a part of 
the common property of the State. When 
a purchasér asked for gasoline all that 
the company did, or agreed to do, in con- 
sideration of the price, was to transfer 
the gasoline from its tank to the tank 
of the purchaser. All this was begun, 
carried on and completed in Kentucky. 

This was the end of the transaction, 


[Continued on Page 10, Column 4.] 


Validity of Kentucky Tax 
On Retail Sales Contested 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Dec. 24. 


The validity of the Kentucky gross 
sales tax on retail merchants is involved 
in a test suit just started in the Frank- 
lin Circuit Court. 

The case is entitled Forest Moore v. 
State Board of Charities and Correction, 
State Tax Commission, Clell Coleman, 
State Auditor, and Mrs. Emma Guy 
Comwell, State Treasurer. 

The law which was enacted by the 
1930 Legislature imposes a tax on retail 
sales at the following rates: 

One-twentieth of 1 per cent of the 





| trade-marked articles were imported in| 





Foreign Perfume 


Returning Travelers May) 
Bring In One Bottle Un-| 
der Arrangements, Cus- 
toms Bureau Announces 


The .Bureau of Customs has sent a 
“reminder” to customs authorities at all 
ports of entry that American manufac- 
turers of trade marked perfumes have! 
agreed to permit the importation by re- 
turning travelers of one bottle of for- 
eign manufactured perfume bearing the 
label of a like American-made trade’ 
marked product. . 

Agreement on the one bottle importa- 
tion was reached between Bureau offi-| 
cials and attorneys for the perfumery | 
industry, according to the Assistant Sec- | 
retary of the Treasury, Seymour Low-| 
man, who said orally Dec. 23 that he 
believed the plan would work out satis- | 
factorily, The Tariff Act of 1930 pro- 
vides in section 526 that importation of | 
foreign manufactured goods is prohibited | 
when such article of merchandise bears 
a trade mark which has been registered 
in this country by an American. y 

“This action is not entirely new,” said | 
Mr. Lowman. “The Tariff Act makes| 
provision for barring such importations, 
and we have simply reminded the col- 
lectors of it as a result of the agreement 
that one bottle of foreign-made perfume 
may be brought in.” 


Details Given in Circular 
Mr. Lowman made public a copy of 
the circular, distributed through the Cus- | 
toms Information Exchange in New 
York, the full text of which follows: 


Certain collectors of customs have 
been authorized heretofore to release 
perfumery brought in by returning; 
American residents and bearing trade 
marks protected by section 526 of the 
Tariff Act, upon the removal or oblitera- 
tion of the trade mark label or design! 
appearing on the articles, and provided | 
the collectors were satisfied that the 





good faith by the passenger for personal | 
use or gifts, and not for sale. 

Recently, it has been represented to| 
the Burea: by Mock & Blum, attorneys 
for the perfumery importers listed be-! 
low, that the above practice of permit- 
ting the importations of perfumery bear- | 
ing trade marks protected by section 
526 of the Tariff Act, is injuring their 
trade materially: 

Bourjois, Inc., Caron Corporation; 
Coty, Inc.; Gabilla, Houbigant; Oriza L. 
Legrand, Inc.; Lentheric, Inc.; Les Par- 
fums de Rosine, Inc.; Parfumerie Ri-} 
gaud, Inc.; Roger & Gallet, Alfred H. 
Smit# Co., Yardley & Co., Ltd. 

Seizures to Be Made 


Therefore, in accordance with an un- 
derstanding reached with Attorneys 
Mock & Blum, acting on behalf of the 
above concerns, each passenger here- 
after will be permitted to import only 
one bottle of each of the aforemen- 
tioned manufacturers’ perfumes bearing 
duly registered and recorded trade 
marks entitled to the protection of sec- 
tion 526 of the Tariff Act. The trade 
mark in‘each instance should be oblit- 
erated after the bottle has been opened. 


lreceived from all 


Caner Stan) 


| Rebatesto Adjust Tax Overassessments | 


bd a tsp 
Awards just announced by the Bureau|I-2, 153); T. D. 4201 (C. B. VII-2, 138). 


of Internal Revenue in. adjustment of 
claims of tax overassessments are sum- 
marized as follows in full text: 


Estate of John S. Bush 

Estate of John S. Bush, Northern 
Trust Company, executor, Philadelphia, 
Pa. An overassessment of estate tax in 
favor of the taxpayer is determined in 
the amount of $53,034.84. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301(b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 


| Article 9(a), Regulations 70. 


Frederick. Layland & Co. 


| 
! 
i 


Frederick Layland & Co., Ltd., New| 


York, N. Y. An overassessment of in- 
come and profits taxes in favor of the 
taxpayer is determined as follows: 1917, 
$41,833.95 : 

The overassessment is caused by a re- 
determination of the total net income 
sources within ha 

ited States upon an apportionment o 
acne instead of upon the extent to 
which the income was derived from 
freight and passenger traffic business 
originating within the United States 
which previously formed the basis for 
the assessment of the tax liability. Sec- 
tion 10, Revenue Act or 1916, as amended 
by section 1206, Revenue Act of 1917; 


T. D. 3387 (C. B. I-2, 153); T. D. 4201) 


(C. B. VII-2, 133). 
Stoomvaart-Mattschappij 
Stoomvaart-Mattschappij, Rotter- 
damsche Lloyd, Rotterdam, Holland. An 
averassessment of income and profits 
taxes in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 


| mined as follows: 1917, $85,798.71. 


The overassessment is caused by a re- 


determination of the total net income re- | 


ceived from all sources within the United 
States upon an apportionment of reve- 
nues instead of upon the extent ‘to which 
the incomes were derived from freight 
and passenger traffic business originat- 
ing within the United States which ,pre- 
viously formed the basis of the assess- 
ment of the taxes. Section 10, Revenue 
Act of 1916, as amended by section 1206, 
Revenue Act of 1917; T. D. 3387 (C. B. 
I 
United States by passengers in excess 
of the quantity authorized herein will be 
seized. If you are satisfied that the for- 
feiture which accrued was incurred with- 
out willful negligence or fraud you may 
permit the exportation of the seized per- 
fumery to a foreign country, under cus- 
toms supervision, at the expense of the 
persons involved. 

In the event an importer does not care 
to export such seized perfumery, and 
you are unable to obtain his written as- 
sent to forfeiture, the same should _be 
forfeited under the provisions of section 
607 of the Tariff Act and sold in accord- 
ance with section 609 thereof, provided 
the trade-mark label or design can be 
removed or obliterated without injury to 
the article itself. Otherwise, the mer- 
chandise should be destroyed under cus- 
toms supervision. 

Inasmuch as the new procedure es- 
tablished hereby appears to be a practi- 
cal and desirable means of administering 
section 526 of the Tariff Act with a min- 
imum of difficulty, you should also follow 
it, in the absence of protests from the 
trade-mark owners, ‘in the treatment of 
attempted importations of perfumes 


manufactured by concerns other than 
and bearing 


those mentioned above, 


trade marks entitled to the protection of 


|the said section 526, supra. 
The foregoing instructions apply td 


nonresidents as well as to returning 





Duly protected trade-marked perfum- 
ery attempted to be brought into the 


American résidents. 








As a result of the foregoing adjust- 
ment, the taxpayer has agreed 'to the dis- 
missal of a suit instituted in the United 
States Court of Claims for the recovery 
of ‘taxes and interest thereon in an 
amount in excess of the above overas-, 
sessment. 

Scranton & Big Muddy Coal Co. 

Scranton & Big Muddy Coal Mining | 
Company,,Scranton, Pa. An overassess- 
ment of income and profits taxes in fa- 
vor of the taxpayer is determined as 
follows: 1921, $41,217.39. 

The overassessment is made pursuant 
to the final order of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals entered in the: in- 
stant case for the above year, Docket 
No. 40324. 

United Publishers Corp. 

United Publishers Corporation, _New 
York, N. Y. An overassessment of in- 
come tax, and an allowance for court 
costs, in favor of the taxpayer are de- 
termined as follows: Fiscal year ended | 
Apr. 30, 1923, overassessment, $20,- 
136.49; allowance, $31.50. 

The overassessment and allowance re- 
sult from the judgment rendered by the 
United States District Court for the 
Southern District of New York in the 
instant case, United Publishers Corpo- 
ration v. Anderson, Collector (42 Fed. 
(2d) 781). 

Estate of Charles W. Haas 

Estate of Charles W. Haas, Samuel 
Lilienthal, executor, San Francisco, Calif. 
An overassessment of estate tax and in- 
terest in favor of the taxpayer is deter- 
mined in the amount of $63,832.76. 

Of the overassessment $63,578.11 is 
caused by the allowance of a credit under 
the provisions of section. 301 (b), Rev- 
enue of 1926, representing the amount of 
State inheritance taxes paid subsequent 
to the filing of the Federal estate tax re- 
turn. Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

The amount of $251.71 is due to the 
allowance of certain deductions from the 
gross estate representing property identi- 
fied.as having been previously taxed, and 
charitable and public bequests. After 
consideration of the additional data sub- 
mitted, it is determined that the forego- 
ing: items, evhich were disallowed as de- 
ductions in a prior audit, are proper de- 
ductions in arriving at the value of the 
net estate. Section 303 (a) (2) and (3), 
Revenue Act of 1926; articles 41 and 44, 
Regulations 70. 

The balance of the overassessment in 
the amount of $2.94 is due to the remis- 
sion of interest assessed on a deficiency 
in tax, since the determination of the 
present overassessment results in a pro- 
portionate reduction of the interest. 


Ke 
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Intangible Tax 


Law in. Jade 


Urged by Board ‘ 


Income Tax Law Could Also 
Be Passed Without Chang: 
ing Constitution, State 
Agency Reports 


State of Indiana: 
Indianapolis, Dec. 24. 

An intangible tax law for the State 
of Indiana is recommended in the re- 
port of the State Board of Tax Com- 
missioners to the 77th General Assem- 
bly which ‘convenes on Jan. 8. Certain 
objectionable features which caused the 
1929 legislature to reject such a tax 
| should be eliminated, and the stocks of 
foreign corporations should be made sub- 
ject to assessment, the State Board says, 
That part of the report relating to pro- 
posed new taxes follows in full*teat: 

At the recent election the voters of 
; this State were called upon to determine 
| whether or not a constitctional conven- 
tion should be called in this State. The 
result of that election showed that the 
electors are opposed to calling a consti- 
tutional convention. The argument made 
|by many in favor of a new constitution 
| was on the tax question. They pointed 
out that intangibles are not taxed as 
they should be and that, given the au- 
thority to provide for a classification of 
|property, more of the intangibles would 
be placed upon the tax duplicate. But 
in those States where they have a classi- 
fication of property, intangibles are as- 
sessed. at a rate of from 10 to 50 cents 
on the $100. 

House bill No. 410, introduced at the 
last session of the Legislature, was in- 
{tended to reach this kind of property. 
Objection to including lease contracts 
| with optior to buy as a credit caused the 
defeat of this measure two years ago. 
That clause should be eliminated; and 
stocks in forgign corporations should be 
included in the list of credits. 

The supreme court in this State has 
repeatedly held that if all in the same 
class are treated in the same way the 
equality provision of the constitution is 
complied with. 

It is generally admitted that the in- 
‘tangible wealth of the State of Indiana 
is equal to the tangible wealth. For 
more than 100 years we have tried to 





Estate of Sarah G. Peck 

Estate of Sarah G. Peck, Frederick S. 
Peck et al., executors, Barrington, R. I. 
An overassessment of estate taxin favor 
of the taxpayer is determined in the 
amount of $22,938.68. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 

Etate of Louis Rosenfield 

Estate of Louis Rosenfield, the Fore- 
man Trust and Savings Bank‘ et al., 
executors, Chicago, Ill. An overassess- 
ment of estate tax favor of the taxpayer 
is determined in the amount of $40,- 
946.82. 

The overassessment is caused by the 
allowance of a credit under the provi- 
sions of section 301 (b), Revenue Act of 
1926, representing the amount of State 
inheritance taxes paid subsequent to the 
filing of the Federal estate tax return. 
Article 9 (a), Regulations 70. 


tax intangible property on the same ba- 
;sis as tangible property and have failed, 
‘just as they have failed in every other 
State in the Union. 

Under the terms of House bill No. 
410, which is the same as that proposed 
in 1919, if the taxpayer is allowed a de- 
|duction of 75 per cent on the return of 
all intangibles, the remaining amount to 
be taxed at the same rate as other prop- 
erty, we believe it would add more than 
$1,000,000,000 to the tax duplicate. Un- 
der these terms, of course, the right of 
deducting debts from credits should be 
eliminated. An allowance of 75 per cent 
should be enough consideration given 
along these lines. 

It is our opinion that the Legislature 
can pass an income tax law without 
amending the Constitution. Another 
source of revenue would be an excise tax. 
If this should receive consideration, it 
should be with the understanding that 
such taxes should reduce property tax. 
One would hardly advocate excise taxes 
|in lieu of all other taxes, but certainly 
excise taxes can be imposed on a few 


[Continued on Page 10,Column 7.] 


| 





emember ‘way back— 


GUESTROOMS WERE EQUIPPED WITH WASHBOWL-AND-PITCHER ? 


t 


and at a saving of fully 75% in time 
and labor. 


Present-day dehairing economies 


cient hog “‘shaving”’’ operation. The 
massaging action of the “slappers,”’ 


THE personal ablution facilities of 
the washbowl-and-pitcher days in 
the average city home were no more 
crude than the hog-cleaning facili- 
ties of the old-time packing house. 

A tank of scalding water into 
which the slaughtered hog was 
dumped and laboriously pulled 
about and ducked by hand; a 
wooden slab onto which it was 
dragged and the bristles tediously 


it and takes into consideration the de- 
tailed reports covering every element 
of value, including the amount of capi- 
tal obligations and the amount of earn- 
ings. The net result is that the tax 
value of a railroad in Ohio includes not 
only its tangible property, but all ele- 
ments of good will, such as franchise 
and the results of unification of proper- 
ties. These elements of value are not 
reached in the taxation of other indus- 
tries, and particularly in the taxation 
Gor its chief competitors, the motor buses 
and trucks on the highways and vessels! 
on the lakes and rivers. 
The effect of this method of railroad 
valuation is seen in the increase of valu- 


i gross sales of $400,000 or less; two- 
|twentieths on the excess of the gross 
sales over $400,000 and not exceeding 
| $500,000; five-twenticths on the excess 
over $500,000 and not exceeding $600,000; 
eight-twentieths on the excess over $600,- 
000 and not exceeding $700,000; eleven- 
twentieths on the excess over $700,000 
and not exceeding $800,006; fourteen- 
twentieths on the excess over $800,000 
and not exceeding $900,000; seventeen- 
twentieths on the excess over $900,000 
and not exceeding $1,000,000; 1 per cent 
on the excess over $1,000,000. 


“Plaintiff says that, by reason of the 
foregoing facts and premises, the said 
act hereinbefore mentioned and referred 
to, by its terms and as so construed, in- 
terpreted and enforced by said court of | 
appeals, and by its operation and effect, | 
and the tax imposed and collected thereby ! 
and thereunder, were and are invalid, | 
illegal and unconstitutional and in viola- } 
tion of paragraph 38, section 8, Article I,/ 
of the Constitution of the United States! 
in that they were and are a biden, re- 
straint upon and regulation of interstate ! 
commerce for that said Act and said tax | 
have not been and can not be separated | 
or divided as between interstate and in- 


for instance, cleanses the surface be- 
and efficiencies represent still an- yond all former standards of sanita- 
other of the many Armour contribu- __ tion. It also gives the skin a firm-up 
treatment which is one of the many 
steps leading to the newly-perfected 
‘Fixed Flavor’? which during the 


past year has won such wide and en- 


tions to higher hog prices for pro- 
ducers and better meat qualities and 
lower prices to consumers. Automat- 
ically, without a moment’s loss of 
time, the hog carcass is lifted out of | thusiastic public approval for Ar- 


the scalding tank and drawn through mour’s Star Ham and Armour’s 


Interstate Plane Fuel Held 


ation of property used in operation from 
$167,483,818, fixed by the county auditors 
in 1910, when railroad property was 
valued by the county auditors as in- 
dustrial property is now valued by them, 
to $8438,815,830 in 1928, practically 404 
per cent. In addition to the property 
tax based on this large valuation, the 
railroads are required in Ohio to pay an 
excise tax of 4 per cent upon their gross 
intrastate earnings. This ig, an addi- 
tional tax burden equal to about 15 per 
cent of their already high property 
taxes. 





trastate consumption and use, but have 
been made and held to apply to inter- 
state as well as intrastate consumption 
and use of said gasoline, and it was and 
is not possible or feasible to regulate 
or control the operation and effect of said 


act, as so construed, interpreted and en- | 


forced, or the tax imposed and collected 
thereunder so as to prevent it from beizz 
imposed upon gasoline consumed or used 


in interstate commerce while allowing | 


the State of Kentucky to enforce said 
Act and said tax with respect to the in- 
trastate consumption or use of gasoline.” 

Without waiving his demurrer and mo- 


Nontaxable by New Mexico 


State of New Mexico: 

Sante Fe, Dec. 24. 
The New Mexico gasoline tax may not 
be imposed upon the sale of fuel used in 
airplanes engaged in interstate com- 
merce, Judge Reed Holloman of the State 
District Court has ruled in a case in 
which the Transcontinental and West- 

ern Air, Inc., is a party. 

An appeal will be taken to the State 
Supreme Court, according to. an oral 
statement by the New Mexico State 


removed with hand scrapers .. - 
these served for years before the era 
~when time and labor saving became 


a definite engineering 
packing industry. 


Today practically all of the Armour 
plants have automatic ducking de- 
vices which do a far better scalding 
job than was ever before possible— 


study in the 


through a mechanical singeing and 


a mechanical ‘“‘Hog Polisher.’’ This 
ingenious machine, equipped with 
‘slappers,’ performs so thorough a 
bristle-removing job that a whirl 


spraying device is almost the only 
finishing touch necessary. 

These modern methods represent 
more than an economical and effi- 


Star Bacon. 


further to 


America. 


usefulness to 
the people of 


In countless ways and directions 
Armour’s progress since the wash- 
bowl-and-pitcher days testifies con- 
vincingly to Armour’s ability still 


extend Armour’s 


FEa te 


President 





In the opinion of the subcommittee on 
railroads of the Governor’s Committee 
on Taxation, the time has come when 
this excise tax should be repealed, and 
whatever method of taxation be adopted 
for incorporated- industries should be 
applied to the railroads. 


tion to strike theretofore filed, the | Comptroller who administers the tax law. 


Index and Digest | 
State Tax Decisions and Rulings 


THE NEW AND MODERN 


| ARMOUR AND COMPANY US. A. 


VALUES 
MARKETS. 
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Tax Receipts in Virginia 
To Exceed Budget Estimate 


Commonwealth of Virginia: 
\ Richmond, Dec. 24. 
The tax receipts from intangible per- 
sonal property and individual and fidu- 
ciary incomes for 1930, estimated on the 
basis of assessments just completed, will 
be $248,039 less than 1929 receipts, but 
$508,000 in excess of the budget esti- 
mates, the State Tax Commissioner of 
Virginia, C. H. Morrissett has just re- 
ported to Governor Pollard. 
The new estimates show that revenue 
from the tax on _ intangibles will be 
2,868,152 compared to $2,873,102 in 
929; and from individual and fiduciary 
“wr@mes, $1,934,847 as compared te 
2,177,936 in 1929. 


printed so that they can be cut out, pasted on Standard 


SYLLABI are 
Index and File Cards, and filed for reference, 


Library- 


Kentucky—Gasoline tax—Fuel used in an interstate journey— 

The fact that the purchaser of gasoline intends to use, and does use, the fuel 
for the purpose of making an interstate journey will not prevent the State from 
imposing a tax on the sale-—Kentucky Independent Oil Co. v. Coleman. (Ky 
Ct. App.)—V U. S. Daily 3255, Dec. 26, 1930. ’ 


Kentucky—Gasoline tax—Commingling of fuel used in interstate and intrastate 
commerce— 

Where a wholesaler of gasoline paid the State tax on fuel sold therein and 
also on fuel used in its trucks to make deliveries in an adjoining State, the fact 
that it was impracticable to separate the gas consumed from that sold did not 
render the entire tax invalid, when it appeared that the amount consumed was 
an insignificant portion and that it was a simple matter to keep the accounts 
separate.—Kentucky Independent Oil Co. v, Coleman. (Ky. Ct. App.)—V_ U. 
S. Daily 8255, Dec, 26, 1930, 


BETTER 
BETTER 
BETTER 


TO CUSIOMERS 
FOR PRODUCERS 
THROUGH EFFICIENCY 





Board of Tax Appeals— 
No decisions promulgated Dec. 24, 





entucky Court 


Insurance Company Is Held 


-Liable for Injury to Non-| 


empkye Resi ding on 
Premises of Insured 


Commonwealth of Kentucky: 
Frankfort, Dec. 24. 
A liability insurance policy to indem- 
nify an insured mining company against 


jegal liability for personal injuries sus- | 


tained by nonemployes on its premises 
has been held by the Kentucky Court of 
Appeals to cover an injury sustained by 
Mrs. Katherine Davis, the wife of an em- 
ploye, in 1923 when gas supplied by the 
insured to her home, located on the com- 
pany’s premises and owned by it, escaped 
during the night through the negligence 
of the insured. 

The policy contained a warranty tha 
the company’s operations consisted of 
“all work in connection with and inci- 
dental to the complete operation of a 
driff coal mining plant” and _ this work 
was to be done at Garrett, Ky. 

Company Admits Claim 


The suit arose out of a claim of the 
attorney in fact for the Subscribers at 
Consolidated Underwriters, a reciprocal 
insurance association, for the premium 
on a subsequent, policy issued to the 
mining company in 1924, The insured 
admitted liability but pleaded a counter | 
claim for $6,000, the amount of a judg- | 
ment it had paid for the injury to Mrs. | 

avis, a | 
perhe insurer had denied liability, the 
court explained, on the ground that the | 
accident did not happen to Mrs. Davis | 
while she was “upon the premises oc- | 
cupied by the subscriber in the conduct 
of his business at the places described 
in the schedule of warranties,” as pre- 
scribed in the policy. 

Insurer Held Liable 


The court said that such a construc- 
tion of the policy would limit its cover- 
age to accidents occurring in such prem- | 
ises as were used only in the actual work 
of mining and the liability to an acci- 
dent connected with the actual mining 
operations. It held the insurer liable 
under the policy on the ground that it | 
was necessary for the mining company | 
to supply houses to its workmen to con- | 
duct its business and the house was 
located on its own premises at Garrett, 
the accident being “connected with and 
incidental to the complete operation of 
a coal mining plant.” 


State Insurance Fund | 
Surplus Is $374,000 


West Virginia Compensation 
Commission Makes Report 


State of West Virginia: 
Charleston, Dec. 24. 

The annual report of the State Com- 
pensation Commissioner, Lee Ott, which 
was submitted to Governor William G. 
Conley, Dec. 20, discloses that the State 
workmen’s compensation fund had as- 
sets of $18,982,345 as of June 30, 1930. 
Liabilities consists of $17,577,589 as re- 
serve for claims, $969,794 as deposits to 
secure payments on premiums, and $60,- 
481 as unclaimed checks. The surplus 
of the fund was $374,481. 

From the institution of the fund in 
October, 1913, to June 30, 1930, earned 
premiums have amounted to $53,939,989, | 
earned interest has been $7,490,712, and 
self-insurers have paid into the fund 
$229,862, making a total of $60,659,563. 

There has been paid on claims $40,- 
545,553, with additional liability esti- 
mated as of June 30, 1930, of $17,577,- 
589, making the total cost of. claims 
$58,123,142. Administrative expense has 
been $2,155,152, or 4 per cent of earned 
premiums. 

During the 17 years of operation 479,- , 
978 accidents have been reported, of 
which 460,828 were reported by employ- 
ers paying premiums and 19,150 by self- 
insurers, 9,483 of the former and 298 of 
the latter being fatal. 


During the year ended Jan. 1, 1930, 
the number of accidents reported was 
41,905, of which 645 were fatalities. The 
total number of injuries was only 132 
greater than those reported for the year 
ended Jan. 1, 1927. 

During the year ended June 30, em- 
ployers paying premiums reported 219,- 
961 employes and self-insurers reported 
18,005, showing 237,966 employes having 
the benefit of the act. 

The investments of the fund as of June 
80 were earning an average interest rate 
of 5.19 per cent, with annual interest 
earnings of $899,209. 


Texas to Appeal Decision 
On Fire Agents’ Commission 


State of Texas: 
Austin, Dec. 24. 
W. A. Tarver, chairman of the Board 
of Texas Insurance Commissioners, has 
just announced that an appeal will be 
taken from the recent decision of the 
Third Court of Civil Appeals, holding 
that the Board of Insurance Commis- 
sioners does not have the right to fix 
the rate ‘of commissions paid to local 
agents writing fire insurance (V U. S. 
Daily, 3153.) 


New York Ruling on Piers 


And Docks Is Reversed. 


State of New York: 
New York, Dec, 24, 

The Acting Superintendent of Insur- 
ance, Thomas F. Behan, has announced 
that he has reversed the ruling issued 
Aug. 12, 1927, by the then State Super- 
intendent of Insurance to the effect that 
insurance on docks, piers and similar 
structures built on or over the water, 
and including the hazards of fire, were 
insurable under marine policies. 

The effect of the former ruling, he 
stated, was to enable marine insurance 
companies to issue fire insurance cover- 

es on such property without the use 

the New York standard form of fire 
policy, and to further enable such com- 
panies to evade the use of the approved 
fire insurance rate for such risks. 

Under the new ruling, it was declared, 
the standard fire policy and the pro- 
mulgated fire insurance rate will be re- 
quired. 


t! 


Diseases Decline 


From Last Year 


Increases Reported Only in In- 


fantile Paralysis and 
Typhoid Fever 


| All communicable diseases except ty- 
|phoid fever and infantile paralysis 
(poliomyelitis) showed a decréase in the 
| sumber of cases reported for the week 
|ended Dec. 6 as compared with the corre- 
|sponding period of last’ year, according 
[to a statement issued “Ded. 24 by the 
| Public Health Sertice. The number of 
aeaths from influenza ad ‘pneumonia was 
!also less than in the same week of the 
previous year, it was stated. The state- 
'ment follows in full text: 


The 95 cities reporting cases used in 
the following table are situated in all 
parts of the country and have an esti- 
| mated aggregate population of more than 
31,740,000. The estimated population of 
\the 88 cities reporting deaths is more 
|than 30,145,000, Weeks ended Dec. 6, 
| 1980, and Dec. 7, 1929. 

Cases reported. 
Diphtheria: 
46 States 
95 cities 


1930 1929 


i 2,372 
| 562 a6y 


| Measles: 
| 45 States ......... 


. 2,905 
891 


3,166 
| 95 cities .... 593 
Meningococcus m 

46 States 

95 cities 
Poliomyelitis: 

46 States 
Scarlet fever: 

46 States ...... ee 

95 cities 
Smallpox: 

46 States 

95 cities 
Typhoid fever: 

46 States .....%< Sales sv te 

95 cities “ 

Deaths reported. 

Influenza and pneumonia: 

88 cities 


neningitis: — 
149 


105 
5 59 


35 


108 38 


. 1,263 9 


054 
113 


619 
44 


1, 


407 244 
63 33 


"644 865 


Increase Foreseen 
In Number of Texas 


Industrial Accidents 


State Board Recommends | 
Law for Compensatiun of | 
Minors Hurt in [Illegal 
Employment 


State of Texas: 

Austin, Dec. 24. 
The report of the Industrial Accident 
Board of Texas, covering the period from 
Sept. 1, 1928, to Aug. 31, 1930, shows 
that for each working day of the two} 
years an average of more than 400 ac- 
cidents and more than 97 claims has} 
been handled. An average of more than| 
50 cases a week has been heard and 
awards were made in 38. More than 14} 
compromises have been examined and in- | 


| 


vestigated each day and either approved | 
or disapproved by the. Board,*the report | 


stated. 

During the year 1928-1929 the num-| 
ber of accidents reported was 129,960 | 
while in 1929-1930 it was 110,146. The 
Board explained, however, that accident 
reports for the last fiscal year are still 
coming in and when all have been re- | 
ceived they will doubtless exceed in num- 
ber those for any prior year. 

It was recommended in the report that 
the Board should have more adequate 
facilities to investigate proposed com- | 
promises which are said to be increas- 
ing because of a 1929 
holding that the Board has no authority 


‘Method of Determining Power Rates 
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| Surgeon General Stresses Need for Mor 


Workmen’s Compensation 


eneral Health of Personnel of Army 
For Last Year Reported Satisfactory 


* 
e Men in Medical 


Department and Also Endorses Movement for Upward Re- 
vision of All Salaries in Army 


The general health of the Army during | 
j the calendar year 1929, as reflected by | 
morbidity and moftality statistics for | in 1928, 312 from diseases and 279 from 
that périod, was quite satisfactory, states | traumatisms. The death rate per 1,000 
| the Surgeon General, M. W. Ireland, in| from all causes was 4.34, as compared 
|his annual report to the Secretary of | with 4.10 in 1928. The increase in the 
| War, just made public. | rate for the year was due to the greater 

The admission rate per 1,000 fromj|number of deaths from external causes 
| diseases, the report shows, dropped from | since the one from diseases declined from 
£86.52 for 1928 to 526.43 in 1929, a de-| 2.30 in 1928 to 2.29. 
cline of 60.10 per 1,000. With the excep-| The death rate from external causes 
| tion of the rates for only two other years, | 4dvanced from 1,80 in 1928 to 2.05 in 
| i922 and 1925, the one for 1929 was the | 1929. The principal causes of the in- 
iowest ever recorded for the Army, it| crease were airplane and balloon acci- 
was said. The respiratory group, includ-| dents, of which there were only 35 in 
ing influenza was responsible for the | 1928 as compared with 51 in 1929. 
-greatest decline. | Deaths resulting from automobile acci- 

Surgeon General Ireland stresses the | dents increased to 46 in 1929 from 40 
need for more medical department per-' ° +a 
sonnel to meet the Army’s ps Dt pence. | ing to 32 from 26, and homicides to 31 
time requirements. “I desire particu- | from 21. 
ae he said, “to emphasize the wis-| Slight Decrease 

om and justice of establishing for offi- ° ° 
cers of the Medical Department a off | Shown one Discharges ‘ 
of opportunity for; promotion to the Discharges.—The total number of dis- 
grade of general officer, and for thc en- Charges from the Army, on account of | 
listed men of the Medical Department disability, including the retirement of | 
an increase in grades and ratings more | fficers, was 2,395, as compared with 2,-| 
in keeping with the proportions enjoyed | 244 in_1928 and 2,549 in 1927. There} 
in other. technical branches.” were 62 officers retired during the year! 

|as compared with 55 in 1928. Fifty-nine} 

| of the first named resulted from diseases | 


|Upward Revision o 
- f and three from injuries. There were 2,- 


|Pay Schedule Endorsed 333 enlisted men discharged on account| 


He endorses the movement for an up- of disability. 
| ward revision of the pay schedule of all; Loss of time.—The number of days) 
| military personnel, especially of those; lost during the year from all causes for| 
| occupying the junior grades. He states,|the total male military personnel was| 
|in this connection, that his many years | 1,551,915, as compared with 1,484,387 in| 
of service as medical officer of the Army | 1928, the number from diseases being! 
have convinced him that contentment | 1,278,588 and from external causes, 273,- | 
plays a leading role in the maintenance |327. The noneffective rate from all! 
of morale and that a high grade of|causes was 31.25 per 1,000, that from} 
morale is an equally vital factor in the | diseases being 25.75 and from external 
promotion and preservation of mental|causes, 5.50. The increase was largely 
and physical fitness. “In my opinion,” |due to the greater amount of time lost 
he added, “nothing can be more de-|by tuberculosis cases which are now kept 
structive of morale than the discontent | under treatment for a longer period be- 
prompted by inadequate, pay.” | fore discharge on certificate of disability 

An authorized summary of the report|than was formerly the custom. There 
follows: | was an increase of 38,646 days lost from | 

Deaths.—There were 591 deaths re-| tuberculosis alone. The average number 





In Southeastern Field Is Described 


| 
Ta. ta 


Transcript of Testimony at Federal Inquiry Relates to Ac- 
tivities of Georgia Power Company 


Publication of excerpts from tran- 

script of testimony Dec. 2 by J. C. 
Dickerman, Federal Trade Commis- 
sion accountant, appearing as a wit- 
ness in the Commission’s investiga- 
tion into financial activities of 
power and gas utilities, was begun 
in the issue of Dec. 24, and proceeds 
as follows: 


| 1927 to .2138 cents in 1929. The overall 
|total electric expense, including taxes 
and retirement expense assigned to op-| 
|erating expenses per kilowatt hour sold 
was 0.670 cents. That did increase. And | 
| the individual figures show that the re-| 
| tirement allowance was increased in 1929 
{as compared with 1927, and likewise 


in 1928; suicides to 53 from 40; drown- | 


lin 1929 in the control of malaria in the | 


| 1928, and 8.63 in 1927. The rate for the 


1928. 


| Of the total strength of the Army,} 
officers and men, 4,251.8 were incapaci-| 
|tated for duty each day of the year.} 
Each man lost an average of 11.4 days;! 
|9.4 from diseases, and 2 from injuries. | 
The annual admission rate for the to- 
tal Army was 36.87, as compared with} 
|74.61 in 1928. The rate was higher 
{among white enlisted men than it was 
for any other enlisted troops. The inci- 
‘dence rate of the disease was greater) 
in the Philippine Islands than in the) 
| United States, or in any other of the| 
| overseas departments. 


|Progress Made in 

| Control of Mibaria 
| 

| Malaria.—Further progress was made! 


Army. The achievements of the medi-| 
cal department in the reduction of the 
incidence of this disease during the past 
30 years have been most gratifying. In | 
1900 the admission rate from malaria 
was 728.67 per 1,000; in 1910 it was 
46.14; in 1920, 8.45; and in 1929 7.81. 

Aleoholism.—The admission rate from 
alcoholism, acute and chronic, for the 
year was 7.17, as compared with 7.60 in 


decade previous to the World War, 1907- 
1916, was 16.01. 

The death rate was 0.05, as compared 
with 0.06 in 1928 and 0.05 in 1927. The 
death rate for the decade was 0.04 and | 
that for the decade prior to the World| 
War, 1907-1916, was 0.06. 

Suicides—There were 53 suicides re- 
ported for the total Army during the 
year as compared with 40 in 1928 and 
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Insurance 


Radio Equipment 
For English Train 


Programs Are Available for 
First and Third Class 
Passengers 


For the first time in England, apart 
from experiments, a railway train has 
been equipped fo: the reception of 
broadcast -radio-telephony, the program 
to be available to first and third class 
passengers while the train is traveling. 
The train in question is the London and 


ported from all causes for the total Army|of days lost by each case (all causes) | Northeastern Railway Company’s dining- 
during the year as compared with 551|was 17.67, as compared with 15.54 in | car express which leaves King’s Cross 
a 


10.10 a. m. for Leeds and returns 
during the afternoon of the same day: 
Both the dining-car saloons and the ad- 
jacent passenger compartments have 
been specially wired and fitted with mul- 
tiple sockets into which headphones can 
be plugged. 


The restaurant car attendants will sup- 


| ply headphones in the compartments on 


payment of 1 shilling each per journey. 
At one end of the train in the guard’s 
brake van a standard three-valve re- 
ceiving set has been installed, the energy 
for which 1s derived from a rotary-con- 
vertor coupled to the 24-volt train-light- 
ing set, so that_no additional batteries 
are required. The receiver is coupled 
to an aerial stretched along the roof of 
the brake van outside the train, a single 
wire approximately 30 foot in length. 


(Issued by Department of Commerce.) 


San Diego Allotted 
Additional Ener vy 


From Hoover Dam 


Los Angeles Withdraws Its | 


Application for Allocation 


Of Amount Made Avail-| 


able by Sibert Board 


The City and County of San Diego 


|ing the year for the total Army, which 


52 in 1927. There were three among 
officers, 49 among white enlisted men, 
and one among Filipinos. Of the 49 
among white enlisted men, 38 occurred 
in the United States, four each in the 
Philippine Islands and Panama, and three 
in Hawaii. The rate for the Army for 
the year was 0.39, and that for the past! 
decade was 0.33 per 1,000. 


|hours of electricity to be generated at 
|Hoover Dam, according to a statement 


Interior. 
text: 


The Secretary of the Interior an- 


The statement follows in full 





energy annually to be 


Homicides.—There were 31 homicides | City and County of San Diego. This en- | 


among the military personnel during the ergy, which is over and above the 4,240,- | prise was looked on as a means of giv- 


year as compared with 21 in 1928. One 000,000 originally allocated, was made 


occurred among officers, 27 among white | available by the increased water level | 


men, two among the colored, and one | authorized by the Sibert Board. 
among Filipinos. Of the 27 among white | 7 
enlisted men, 26 were in the United} filed an application for this additional 
States and one in Hawaii. The rate energy but, after conference with the 
per 1,000 for the year was 0.23, and|City of San Diego, in which San Diego’s 
that for the past decade was 0.13 ‘per | need for this energy for pumping domes- 
1,000; for 1920, 0.06; and for 1929, 0.23.|tic water was asserted, Los Angeles in- 

Automobile accidents.—There were 46 | terposed no objection to allocation of the 
deaths from automobile accidents dur- | full amount to San Diego. 

Contracts Being Negotiated 

The energy will be generated at cost 
by Los Angeles, but the capital cost of 
the generating equipment acquired will 
be borne by San Diego. Transmission 


was the largest number reported for any 
year during the past decade. The death | 
rate per 1,000 was 0.34, the one for the 
decade being 0.22; and for 1920, the first 


issued Dec. 23 by the Department of the | 


The City of Los Angeles had also! 


Q. The Georgia Power Company for- 
merly had a development section, had it | 
not? 

A. Yes, sir, I was told it had. 

Q. But that work is now 
whom? 

A. The Allied Engineers, or the Com- 


| taxes. : | 
Q. So that the total electric expense} 


for 1927 per kilowatt-hour sold was how 


much? 


A. 6.7 cents. 
Q. And the total electric expense less 


dene by | Value of energy sold affiliated companies|the 51 deaths for the year, 20 were 


for a year was how much? A. .677| among officers and 31 among white en- 
; cents, | 


court decision | 


Q. In 1929 that was how much? A. 
In 1929 the total electric expense less 
value of energy sold affiliated companies 


|monwealth and Southern of New York | 


| group. ; 
| Q. Will you make such observation on 


year of the decade, it was 0.12 per 1,000 


Airplane and balloon accidents.—There 
were 51 deaths reported during the year 
| from this cause as compared with 35 in 
| 1928; 31 in 1927; and 22 in 1926. Of 





|listed men. The death rate for the past | 
decade was 0.29; the one for the first 
year of the decade, 1920, was 0.21; and | 
that for 1929, 0.37. The highest rate} 


will be subject to independent negotia- 
tions between San Diego and other par- 
ties. The energy is allocated for mu- 
nicipal purposes and (or) distribution 
to the city’s inhabitants directly or un- 
der contract. 


Negotiations of contracts with the 11) 
municipalities which share the 6 per cent | 
allocation annouriced in March is pro- 
ceeding in Los Angeles, with the District 


Counsel of the Bureau of Reclamation. | 


Clear Channel 


Request Denied 
Nebraska Station 


Chief Radio Examiner Rec- 
ommends Power Be In- 
creased From 5,000 to 
25,000 Watts 


Recommendation that the application 
|of Station KFAB at Lincoln, Nebr., for 
full time operation on the 770 kilocycle 
channel which it now uses the equivalent 
| of three days a week be denied, but that 
j its request for increase in power from 
|5,000 to 25,000 watts be granted, has 
| been made to the Federal Radio Commis- 
{sion by Ellis A. Yost, Chief Examiner 
of the Commission. 

Station KFAB, the Examiner holds, is 
not entitled to full time operation on its 
present channel, which it shares with 
Station WBBM, at Chicago, and the pub- 
lic interest “would not be served by 
granting the application of Station 
KFAB for the four-sevenths time now 
assigned to Station WbBM.” Increage 
of power from 5,000 to 25,000 watts, how- 
ever, he declared, “would serve public 
| interest, convenience and necessity.” 

Reviewing the case presented by the 
|station at a hearing before him on Dec, 
9, Mr. Yost declared the station is serv- 
ing the public interest at this time, and 
that it has the financial resources to 
enable it to construct and operate a 
|25,000-watt station in a manner accept- 
able to the listening public and the Com- 
mission. The granting of the applica- 
tion for increased power would not be 
}expected to cause undue interference to 
other stations, he asserted. 


The granting of the application for 
full time, however, the Examiner states, 
“would increase the present over-quota 
assignment” of Nebraska and the Fourth 
Radio Zone, and the station “failed to 
|show that the public interest, conven- 
lence and necessity would be served by 
taking the time now assigned to Station 
WBBM and assigning it to Station 


| KFAB. 
|has been allocated 90,000,000 kilowatt | 


Cooperative Businesses 


Are Reduced by Half 


[Continued from Page 1.1 





| workshops—a fact that is recognized by 
nounces that 90,000,000 kilowatt hours of | 
generated at| 
Hoover Dam have been allocated to the 


the companies themselves. 

In many instances the cooperative 
| business was started because of a strike 
}or lockout, and the cooperative enter- 


ing employment to some of the strikers 
and, possibly, also as an added factor in 
bringing to terms the employer’ against 
whom the strike was directed. When a 
|satisfactory settlement was reached 
there was in some cases a loss of interest 
in the cooperative enterprise. 


Workers’ societies may be handicapped 


|by business inexperience and lack of 


knowledge of salesmanship and of mar- 
ket conditions. They may befat a dis- 
advantage, therefore, when it comes to 
disposing of their product. : 
Profits Increased in 1929 

Mistakes in judgment may also dis- 
astrously, as in the case of a society, 
which after several years of profitable 
operation had built up a considerable 
surplus, which it used toward the pur- 
chase of an expensive building which 


;/was much larger than needed. Shortly 


after it had assumed this burden, a busi- 
ness. depression occurred, sales fell, and 
the society, having used up its surplus 
|and being unable to meet its obligations, 
| had to close. 


Lack of adequate capital is another 





¢ 


? 


to set aside a compromise agreement |the rate situation as you think of in- 
approved by it when it was procured by | terest? 
fraud but that the courts have exclusive| A A matter of marked interest in that 


jurisdiction to take such action. |regard is that rates for domestic aed 


;nies was .905 cents. } 


'Former Executive 


Of Company Testifies 


The Board urged that the workmen’s 
compensation law be amended to pro- 
vide for the payment of compensation | 


to minors who receive injuries in the | 


course of employment that is illegal. At 
present they are denied the benefits of 
the law, but the Board takes the posi- 
tion that if any penalty is to be exacted 
in such a case it should not be required 
of the child, but rather of the employer 
who has violated the penal code. 

In commenting on the cost of work- 
men’s compensation insurance, the Board 
stated in the report that “it would be 
intolerable to permit or even suggest 
a reduction of the benefits due employes.” 
The solution, according to the Board, is 
a well planned and well executed pro- 
gram of safety work undertaken jointly 
by the State, employers, employes and 
insurance carriers, which, it is stated, “is 


certain to be undertaken in the future.’ | 


Applications 
Radio Commission 


Applications for broadcasting and 
wireless permits just received by the 
Federal Radio Commission have been an- 
nounced by the Commission as follows: 

Broadcasting applications: 

KGKL, KGKL, Ince., 
Streets, San Angelo, Tex., construction per- 
mit to change equipment 

KRGV, Valley Radio-Electric Corp., Har- 
lingen, Tex., construction permit te change 
equipment. 

WSBT, The South Bend Tribune, South 
Bend, Ind., modification of construction 
permit issued Oct. 14, 1930, to inerease 
power from 500 w. to 1 kw. on 1,230 ke. 

KMA, May Seed & Nursery Company, 
Shenandoah, Iowa, modification of license 
to change frequency from 930 ke. to 710 ke., 
increase power from 1 kw. day and 500 w. 
night to 1 kw. and change hours from shar- 
ing with KGBZ to limited. 

Howard T. Bailey, Elmer Hicklin and V. 
M. Blankenship, KBHB Broadcasting Com- 
pany, Kennett, Mo., construction permit ap- 
plication amended to request 1,500 ke, and 


50 w. instead of 1,230 ke. and 250 w. with | 


unlimited hours. 

KGIZ, Grant City Park Corporation., 
Grant City, Mo., construction permit to 
change equipment and increase power from 
50 w. to 100 w. on 1,500 ke. 

KLX, The Tribune Publishing Company, 
Oakland, Calif., construction permit to move 
transmitter from 13th and Franklin Streets, 
Oakland, to East Oakland or Alameda, 
Calif,, install new equipment, and increase 
power from 500 w. to 5 kw.—no frequency 
specified, 


Applications (other than broadcasting): 


American Telephone & Telegraph Co., watt hour sold for all purposes cost of | Georgia 


Lawrenceville, N. J., new construction per- 
mit for 10,675 and 5,850 ke., 
point-to-point service, 

Press Wireless, Inc., Seattle, Wash., con- 
struction permit for new station on 184 
ke., 10 kw. 

KND, KNE, KNF, The Texas Company, 
portables, renewal of geophysical license 
ifor 1,600, 1,652, 1,664, 1,680, 1,704 ke., 7.5 w. 


| and for commercial light and small power | L. K. Starr, of Atlanta, Ga., former 
|have been made uniform all over the| manager of the Public Relations Depart- | 


of any year during the decade was in} 
(0,17). 


Military Personnel 
Treated in Hospitals 


| 1922 (0.49), and the lowest was in 19264 


San Diego’s representatives will proceed| handicap; and probably there have been 
to Los Angeles to negotiate their con-|many societies which have collapsed in 
tract along the general lines of the con-| adverse times but which could have suc- 
tracts of the other municipalities, with| ceeded if they had had funds enough to 


certain differences on account of the dif- 


ferent character of the. allocation, and| 


Oakes and Twohig | 


500 w., public | 


territory served by the Georgia Power | 
| Company, effective after orders by the! 
| Georgia Public Service Commission. The 
| Commission evidently studied the matter | 
| considerably, and in its opinion expressed | 
| the’ idea that since the sources of power | 
| were so widely scattered and diverse, and 
| the service was widespread, that uniform | 


| costs for the system should be applied | 


| : . ° 
jof a given class. The Commission has | 


|also given sanction to a form of rate| 


to developing the rates for the customers | concerning the bid of the power com-|™ent employes and members of the va- 


|schedule in which a service charge is|ilar efforts were being made by other | 


| fixed, dependent in part on the demand 
| or capacity of the meter required by the | 
consumer, plus the consumption charge | 
| for kilowatt hours metered, the consump- | 
|tion charge decreasing in steps with in- | 
creasing consumption. 
There is another rather interesting de- 
| velopment here which is that the Com-| 
| mission recognized as a fact that domes-| 


|tic consumption could have an average | am not certa 


|lower rate than ordinary commercial | 
\lighting. and the rate schedules have 
\been adjusted so that that result is 
brought about. 


| Principal Features 


Of Commission Order 

Q. What are the principal features of 
the order of the Georgia Public Service 
|Commission dated Dec. 22, 1928, with 
| respect to residential rates? 
A. It fixes a service charge gross. of 


| peres or less, and $2.22 per month for 
| meters of over 10 amperes capacity, plus 
lan energy charge for the first 50-kilo- 


hour; for the next 150 kilowatt hours, 


2.22 cents per kilowatt hour. 
‘ice charge is the minimum charge, but 
it and the whole bill are subject to a 
|discount of 10 per cent if paid within 
/10 days after presentation of the bill. 
Q. Was there a reduction in the aver- 
| age revenue per kilowatt hour sale of 
| domestic customers as between 1927 and 
| 1929? 
A. Yes, the average revenue per kilo- 
|watt hour sold to domestic consumers 
| fell from 7.35 cents in 1927 to 5.92 cents 
|in 1929, while the kilowatt hours ton- 
sumed increased, from 483 to 613 per 
year per customer. 
Q. What was the overall total electric 
}expense including taxes and retirement 
expenses assigned to operating exp 
‘in 1927? 

A. The total in dollars was $3,417,- 
006.23, which is equivalent to a per kilo- 





|.670 cents, 

Q. That increased in 1929 to what fig- 
| ure? 

| A. To $6,862,851.09, or equivalent to 
| 8124 cents. The total production ex- 
; pense, which includes purchased energy, 
' made an average production cost increase 
|from .1585 cents per kilowatt hour in 


f, 


f 


ment of the Georgia Power Co., testified 
on Dec. 3 as follows: 

By Mr. Healy: 

Q. During the time you were employed 
by the Georgia Power Company, did you 
put out news releases or statements 
dealing with the Muscle Shoals situa- 
tion? 

A. Yes, sir. I put out news releases 
panies. 

Q. And at the time that was done, sim- 


power companies, were they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During the same period the Georgia 
Power Company spent sums of money 
for advertising, did they not? 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Do you happen to know whether it 
|ran as high as $251,000 in 1927? 

A. I don’t think it ever ran that high. 


Q. Do you lee of any times when 
|the Georgia Power Company arranged 
for excursions of any sort of newspaper- 
|men? 
| A. Yes, sir. I know there was quite 
{a number of occasions on which groups 
of editors visited the properties, and 
there were two or three occasions when 
the Press Association as.a body went 
|to visit the properties. 

Do you know who the principal con- 
tributor to the Utilities Information 


}$1.11 per month for meters of 10 am-|Committee was at the time you were} 


| associated with it? 
A. I understood the Georgia Power 
| Company was. At the time I was as- 


|watt hours of 5.55 cents per kilowatt| sociated with it, it was supported by) 

companies, | 
|3.35 cents per kilowatt hour, and for| based on a percentage of their gross rev- | 
jall over 200 kilowatt hours per month|enues, and the Georgia Power Company | 
The serv- | being the largest company in Georgia! 


contribution from various 


contributed more than anyone else. 
| Declares Educators 
| Requested Booklets 


Q. Did you know at any time while 
| you were with the committee, or while 
you were with the company, of any pam- 
|phlets or booklets being distributed in 
| the schools of Genrgia by either the com- 
mittee or the company? 

A. No. I have some recollection of 
having given some booklets to schools, 
at the request of the principals or school 
teachers. There was no effort to get 
any material into the schools. The only 
| thing I ever sent was in response to re- 


enses | quests from the school teachers them-| erating through the Association Under- 


| selves. 

Q. Did you get stories into the news 
columns of any of the newspapers in 
| favorable to the power com- 
|pany’s position? 

A. Yes, sir. We submitted stories 
|from time to time to the newspapers fa- 
| vorable to the bid of the power company, 
|a great many of which were published, 


Q. Before you went to talk to them 
[Continued on Page 11, Column 2.] 


Hospitalization —The total number of | 
|military personnel admitted for treat- | 
|ment in Army hospitals and dispensaries 
during the year was 88,657; the number 
c{ beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
12,176; and the number of others includ- 
ing retired officers and enlisted men, de- 
pendents of military personnel, Govern- | 


rious classes of trainees during the Sum- 
mer training period, 21,324. 

The average number of patients in| 
hospital each day was 6,613, of which | 
4,260, or 64.42 per cent, were in general | 
hospitals. Of the total number treated 
in general hospitals, 40.49 per cent were 
active military personnel, 45.87 per cent 
beneficiaries of the Veterans’ Bureau, 
and 13.64 per cent were retired officers 
and enlisted men, and civilians. The 
number of admissions to general hos- 
pital were: Walter Reed, 7,122; Letter 
man, 6,805; Fitzsimons, 4,430; Fort Sam 
Houston, 6,905; William Beaumont, 4,338; 
Army and Navy, 1,642; Sternberg, 3,569; 
and Tripler, 2,798. 


| Cost of hospitalization—The cost of 
the maintenance of the six larger hos- 
pitals in the United States based upon 
figures now on hand, compiled from the 
reports of expenditures furnished this 
office by the hospitals, exclusive of new 
construction authorized by special legis- 
lation, was $5.21424 per patient day, a 
decrease of $0.05596 per patient day for 
the year. The itemized cost was as fol- 
lows: Pay and allowance of officers, 
$0.97067; pay and allowance of nurses, 
$0.53768; pay and allowance of enlisted 
men, $0.82922; pay of civilian employes, 
including ration, $0.77412; subsistence, 
all sick in hospital only, $0.87543; laun- 
dry, $0.12319; blood transfusions and 
| specialists, $0.00529; medical supplies 
and equipment, including repairs and 
transportation, $0.50633; utilities (light, 
| heat, water, telephone, etc.), $0.29251; 
maintenance and repair of structures and 
hospital grounds, $0.29980. 


‘Intermountain Lloyds Given 
| Montana Insurance License 


State of Montana: 
Helena, Dec. 24. 


| Intermountain Lloyds, an unincorpo- 
| rated insurance association of Utah, op- 


| writers Corporation as attorney-in-fact, 
| has been licensed to operate in Montana, 
| according to information from the office 
|of the Deputy Insurance Commissioner, 
| C, M. MeCoy, 

| On Nov, 5 the Montana Supreme 
; Court theld that Intermountain Lloyds 





different generating and transmitting 
problems. 


Three States Share Power 
By including San Diego in the alloca- 


now shared by three States, 13 cities, 


Southern California. Four billion, two 
hundred forty million kilowatt hours was 


able. 

This original allocation was divided, 
18 per cent to Nevada and 18 per cent 
to Arizona, with the privilege of taking 
the power and relinquishing it, accord- 
ing to the use for it, at any time within 
50 years; 36 per cent to the Metropoli- 


fornia for pumping Colorado River water 
in its aqueduct to the coastal plain; 13 


the 11 smaller municipalities, and 9 per 


Company and three other public utili- 
ties serving the large agricultural area. 


Metropolitan Water District. In return 
for their allocations, Los Angeles and 
| the Southern California Edison Company 
agree to take and pay for the States’ 
energy until the States demand it, thus 
making it possible for the Government 
to hold firm contracts for 100 per cent 


of the primary energy to be generated 
at Hoover Dam. 


College Education 


Have Longer. Expectancy 


[Continued from Page 1.1 / 


trums that lead only to disappointment 
when depended upon for regaining 
health. The college graduates learn, 
moreover, to choose wisely of foods and 
to regulate their lives so as to get the 
maximum of health promoting activities. 

No study of women graduates from 
college has been made, but it is reason- 
able to suppose that mortality among 
them is no less favorable than among 
men graduates. 

A study of mortality among high- 
school graduates would probably show 
that they have a much longer life span 
than those who stop school with the 
grammar grades, Indeed the public- 
school systems, and especially the high 
schools, may be given a large degree of 
|the credit for the 10 years which have 
been added to the average life-span in 
this country since 1900. Education en- 





| was entitled to a Montana license (V 
U. S. Daily, 2962) and subsequently the 
court denied a petition for a rehearing 
of the case, 


! 


able people to understand easily and 
take advantage of the various ways by 
which diseases can be prevented and 
controlled, 


tion of Hoover Dam energy this power is | 


and the Metropolitan Water District of | 


originally allocated before San Diego’s | 
| 90,000,000 kilowatt hours became avail- | 


tan Water District of Southern Cali- | 


|per cent to Los Angeles, 6 per cent to| 


cent to the Southern California Edison | 


Secondary energy is allocated to the 


Extends Life Span 


Graduates Found by Survey to| 


|enable them to absorb some loss and tide 
over until conditions changed for the 
better. 


Internal difficulties may also present 
added problems. Some reports have 
spoken bitterly of the shortsightedness 
of the members in wanting to draw out 
all of the profits for immeiate use and 
failing to see the importance and neces- 
sity of building up adequate reserves. 
| Others have complained of the difficulty 
of maintaining harmonious relations 
among the members. 

In some instances outside factors 
which the organization was powerless 
to control have meant failure. Thus the 
exhausting of natural gas in some parts 
|of Indiana where cooperative plants had 
|been started put an end to many of 
these. 

A study by the Bureau, made last 
year, compared with 1925 showed that, 
while, the number of. societies dropped 
appreciably in the period, sales, share 
capital, surplus and reserves, and net 
profit per society were larger in 19 
than in 1925. More of the profit was re- 
tained in the business in 1929, however, 
and a smaller amount was returned to 
| the stockholders. 


National 
Electric ‘Power 


utility group 
- which serves 
over 2,000 
cities and 
towns,—in 15 
Eastern states 


*A part of the 
Middle West 
Utilities System 


TO FLORIDA | 


57 William Street 
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Postal Service 


More Time Given |Exports of Aircraft Engines 


B. & O. to Sell 
_. Subsidiary Line 


Second Extension for Sale 
Granted by I. C. C. Be- 
cause of Unsettled Condi- 
tion of Market 


The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Dec. 
23 was granted a six-month extension 
of time from Jan. 13, 1931, within which 
to divest itself of its stock holdings:in 
the Western Maryland Railroad, it has 
just been announced by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. (Docket “No. 
21032.) 

This is the second extension of time 
granted the B. & O., the reason for the 
postponement of effective date being the 
present unsettled market conditions and 
economic depression. 

The B. & O. was ordered by the Com- 
mission to divorce itself from its West- 


ern Maryland control following the con-. 
clusion of hearings and arguments grow-’ 


ing,,out of a complaint against the road 
mafic by the Commission under the Clay- 
ton Anti-trust Act. ; 

The Western Maryland is allocated to 

the so-called Wabash-Seaboard System 
in the Commission’s plan for railroad 
consolidation. 

The Commission’s order follows in full 
text: 

The Commission ‘having under consid- 
eration the record in the above-entitled 
proceeding, and the petition of the Balti- 
more & Ohio Railroad Company for a 
further extension for not less than six 
months of the period fixed in the order 
in said proceeding within which the said 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company 
should divest itself of all capital stock 
of the Western Maryland Railway Com- 

any: 

” Te is ordered, That the period within 
which the Baltimore & Ohio Rairoad 
Company shall divest itself of all stock 
of the Western Maryland Railway Com- 
pany in the manner and as required by 
the order, entered in this proceedings 
under dat®@ of Jan. 13, 1930, be, and it 
is hereby, further extended to and in- 
cluding June 13, 1931. 

It is further ordered, That said order 
of Jan. 13, 1930, shall in all other re- 
spects be, and remain, in full force and 
effect. 


‘Terminal at Chicago 
To Issue Securities 


Transfer Line Authorized to 
Sell $562,000 Bonds 


The Chicago Heights Terminal Trans- 
fer Railroad has been authorized by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to is- 
sue $562,000 of first mortgage 6 per 
cent gold bonds, Series-A, to be hold at 
not less than 98 per cent of par and ac- 
Perued interest and proceeds’ used: to re- 

tire maturing bonds, it was announced 

Dec. 24 by report and order in Finance 

Docket No. 8604. 

The full text of the report follows: 

% The Chicago Heights Terminal Trans- 

fer Railroad Company, a common car- 

rier by railroad engaged in interstate 
commerce, has duly applied for author- 
ity under section 20a of the Interstate 

Commerce Act to issue $562,000 of first 

mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds, Series-A. 

No objection to the granting of the ap- 

plication has been presented to us, 

The applicant has outstanding $562,- 
500 of 6 per cent bonds, which consti- 
tutes its entire funded debt and will 
mature Jan. 1, 1931. It is without suf- 
ficient funds to pay these bonds at ma- 
turity, and to obtain funds for that 
purpose it proposes to issue $562,000 
of new bonds, to be secured by a first 
mortgage dated Jan. 1, 1931, to be made 
by it to the Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York. 

Any additional cash required to retire 
the maturing bonds will be supplied from 
the applicant’s treasury. The proposed 
first mortgage, which will cover all the 
railroad properties of the applicant, will 
limit the amount of bonds issuable 
thereunder to $1,000,000. 

The proposed bonds will be in coupon 
form registrable as to principal and, 
with the exception of temporary bonds 
which may be in any denomination, will 
be in the denomination of $1,000. They 
will be dated Jan. 1, 1931, will bear in- 
terest at the rate of 6 per cent per 
annum, payable semiannually on Jan. 1 
and July 1, and will mature Jan. 1, 1951. 

They will be subject to redemption at 
the election of the applicant as a whole, 
but not in part, on Jan. 1, 1936, or on 

ny interest date thereafter to and in- 

dicing Jan. 1, 1941, at 107 

ot their principal amount, or on any 

semiannual interest-payment date there- 
after at their principal amount plus a 

premium of three-eights of 1 per cent 
thereof for each -six-month period be- 

tween the redemption date and Jan. 1, 

1951, in either case together with ac- 

crued interest. 

The applicant has arranged for the 
sale of the bonds, subject to our ap- 

roval, to Kuhn, Loeb & Company, of 
ew York City, at 98 per cent of pay 
and accrued interest. At this price the 
average annual cost to the applicant will 
be approximately 6.17 per cent. 

We find thatthe proposed issue by 
the Chicago Heights Terminal Transfer 
Railroad Company of $562,000 of first- 
mortgage 6 per cent~gold bonds, series 
A, as aforesaid (a) is for a lawful ob- 
ject within its corporate purposes, and 
compatible with the public interest, 
which is necessary and appropriate for 
and consistent with the proper perform- 
ance by it of service to the public as a 
common carrier, and which will not im- 
pair its ability to perform that service, 
and (b) is reasonably necessary and ap- 
propriate for such purpose. 


Western Line Reduces Fare 
To Meet Bus Competition 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

cent years by reason of the lower fares 
charged by the motor vehicles, Commis- 
sion records show. . 

Effective Jan. 1 western railroads will 
follow the lead of eastern carriers in 
changing their rules so as to permit the 
use of a ticket any time within 30 days 


% per cent} 


Shipments of both aircraft engines and 


teplacement parts to foreign countries 
increased in value during the first 10 
months of 1930, statistics made public 
Dec, 24 by the Aeronautics Trade Divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce dis- 
close, but the total value of all aero- 
nautics exports dropped off nearly 
$500,000. 

Steady increase in the tendency to ship |} 
engines and spare parts with airplane 
exports is partly responsible for the in- 
creased value of parts and engines ship- 
ments, it was pointed out by Leighton 
W. Rogers, the Chief of the Division. 
Cultivation of foreign markets continued 
during the period, and shipments of. air- 
planes were made to four countries not 
on last year’s sales list, the figures indi- 
cate. 

American aeronautics equipment man- 
ufacturers are in a position to develop 
a widespread market and supply over- 
seas demand for additional aircraft ac- 
cessories as well as for equipment for 
airports and airways, Mr. Rogers pointed 
out. 

“The increase in engine sales is prob- 
ably due in a large measure to the li- 
censing arrangements negotiated during 
the past year which means that domestic 
manufacturers will export engines until 
foreign manufacturers get into produc- 
tion,” Mr. Rogers said. 

“Because of the more widespread use 
of commercial aircraft in scheduled op- 
eration in the United States than in 
other countries, many manufacturers of 
certain accessories peculiar to American 
aircraft, such as tail wheels, brakes, and 
night-lighting equipment, are in a good 
position to supply the world market,” 
Mr, Ragers.added. “The 15,000 miles of 
night flying conducted by American air- 
craft: opérators every 24 hours is more 
than the total of night flying in all other 
nations combined.” 

The 10-months’ totals for 1929 and 
1930, respectively, were announced as 
follows: Aircraft, 300 valued at $4,- 
775,235 and 260 valued at $3,861,792; 
engines, 285 valued at $1,221,198 and 334 
valued at $1,481,308; parts, not including 
tires, $1,765,544 and $1,944,914, 

Most planes were shipped to Canada, 
which imported 57 valued at $666,778, 
the statistical tables show, but the lead- 
ing market was China, which purchased 








87 planes worth $901,272. The leading 





Total of $20,818,3 


markets, all purchasing at least '$300.000 | 
worth of planes, were China, Peru, Can-' 


Total Value of Aeronautics Shipments Abroad, However, 
Shows Drop of Nearly $500,000, Department 
Of Commerce States 


ada, Mexico, Japan, Chile, Argentina, 
and Java-Madura. 


Germany was the leading market for, 


engines, importing $212,747 worth, with 
Peru, Soviet Russia, The Netherlands 
and Panama continuing in order. The 
parts market was led by Canada, with 
imports valued at $438,529, Soviet Rus- 


sla, Chile, Argentina and Peru. The five 


leading engine markets all absorbed more 


|than $120,000 worth ‘of motors, while 


the five leading parts markets absorbed 
more than $110,000 worth of these 
products, 

American aircraft have been sold to 
20 nations so far this year, while engines 
were exported to 33 markets. The num- 
ber of engine markets has shown a net 
increase of one, and includes nine coun- 


|tries not on last year’s list, while the 
jnumber of plane markets, while includ- 


ing five countries not listed in 1929, has 
decreased by six. 


Sales of Aircraft 


To China Increases 

Sales of aircraft to Mexico during the 
first 10 months of 1929 totaled more than 
$1,500,000, but this year Mexico stands 


|third on the list with imports of only 


$314,118. China’s imports of aircraft 
from the United States jumped more 
than six times this year, however, Peru’s 
increased more than seven times, and 


| Japan’s showed a slight gain. 


New markets for aircraft in 1930 ab- 
sorbed imports estimated to be worth 
$167,137, represented by 11 planes, the 
tables show. 

Shipments of airport and airway light- 
ing equipment, although not included in 
figures compiled by the Aeronautics 
Trade Division, are increasing gradually, 
Mr. Rogers disclosed, and already some 
manufacturers have received contracts 
from foreign countries. 

“Suppliers of airway equipment, in- 


|cluding beacons, boundary lights, port- 


able generators, servicing equipment, 
and hangars should look to the world 
market because of the experience gained 
from the development of airports in the 
United States,” the Chief of the Divi- 
sion declared. ‘‘There are now more 
than 1,000 airports in regular use in 
this country, representing an investment 
of over $100,000,000. As a consequence, 
air consultants, suppliers, and manufac- 
turers are receiving an increased num- 
ber of inquiries and in some cases ac- 
tual contracts and orders from over- 
seas.” 


Allotments Are Set Forth for Work 
On River and Harbor Improvements 


40 of Recent Appropriation for Unem- 


ployment Relief to Be Used at Once 


Allotments for river and harbor im- 
provement aggregating more than $20,- 
000,000 have been made by the Secretary 
;of War from the appropriation of $22,- 
500,000 for unemployment relief pro- 
vided in the Emergency Appropriation 
Act of Dec. 20, according to announce- 
ment Dec. 23 by the War Department. 

(A summary of the announcement was 
published in the issue of Dec. 24.) 

The announcement detailing the allot- | 
ments follows in full text: 

The following allotments have been 
made by the Secretary of War upon the 
recommendation of the Chief of Engi- 
neers, from the appropriation of $22,-| 
500,000 for relief of unemployment pro- 
vided in the Emergency Appropriation 
Act approved Dec. 20, 1930, to works 
of river and harbor improvement. These 
allotments are for the purpose of initi-/ 
ating work without delay on the various 
projects listed. Study is being given 
to further allotments for work on the 
|9-foot channel in the upper Mississippi 
River, and on the Missouri River, as well} 
as allotments to other important proj- 
ects. 











Allotment 
$40,000 
150,000 
200,000 

53,000 
75,000 
12,500 
169,000 
344,000 


Project 
Salem Harbor, Mass. .........+ 
New Bedford Harbor, Mass, ... 
Fall River Harbor, Mass. 
New Haven Harbor, Conn. .... 
Bridgeport Harbor, Conn. ..... 
Hay (West) Harbor, N. Y. .... 
Hudson River, N. Y. .......-- 
Raritan River, N. J. .......:-. 
Washington Canal and South 
River, N. J. 
San Juan Harbor, P. R. ....... 
Delaware River, between Phila- 
delphia and Trenton ........ 
Delaware River, Philadelphia to 
the sea 
Delaware River at Camden, N. J. 
Schuylkill River, Pa. 
Big Timber Creek, N. J. ......- 
Wilmington Harbor, Del. ..... 
Little Machipongo River, Va. .. 
Baltimore Harbor and chan- 


nels 
Md. 


90,000 
5,000 


90,000 


665,000 
150,000 
288,500 
14,000 
100,000 
10,000 


429,000 
6,000 
12,100 
6,300 
75,000 


» Md. 

Elk and Little Elk rivers, 
Claiborne Harbor, Md. ... 
Choptank River, Md. ...... 
Wicomico River, Md. 
Twitch Cove and Big Thor- 

oughfare River, Md. ........ 
Herring Bay and Rockhole 

MOO, BEM, oc cscs se ceessberss 
Monroe Bay and Creek, Va. ... 
Smith Creek, Md. ........+. ee 
Norfolk Harbor, Va. ........ ee 
Willoughby Channel, Va. . 
James River, Va. 


12,000 


6,300 
15,200 
7,500 
115,500 
8,500 
604,000 





Nansemond River, Va. .... 
Occohannock Creek, Va. .... 
Nandua Creek, Va. .......+« 
Knobbe’ Greek, N. C. ..!. 04-08 
Edenton Harbor, N. Cy ...-++-+> 
Roanoke River, N.C. .....:.- ; 
Far Creek, N. C. .....-sese0-> 
Pamlico and Tar rivers, 
Silver Lake Harbor, N. C 
Beaufort Harbor, N. C. 
Morehead City Harbor, N.C... 
Cape Fear River, N. C., at and 
below Wilmington 
Waccamaw River, S.C. ....... 
Shipyard Creek (river), S.C. .. 
Savannah Harbor, Ga. ........ 
Brunswick Harbor, Ga. .... 
St. Johns River, Fla., Jacks 
ville to the ocean 
Miami Harbor, Fla. 
Charlotte Harbor, Fla. ........ 
Tampa Harbor, Fla. ........-- 
St. Petersburg Harbor, Fla. .. 
Caloosahatchee River-Lake 
Okeechobee, Fla. ........+-. 
St. Marks River, Fla. ......... 
East Pass Channel from_the 
Gulf of Mexico into Choc- 
tawhatchee Bay, Fla. ... 


92,300 
17,000 
2,000 
79,000 
57,000 
46,500 
30,000 
98,000 
11,000 
55,000 
* 35,000 


785,000 
12,500 
24,000 
90,000 

re 793,000 

on- 
ee 111,000 

200,000 
22,500 

895,940 
45,000 


50,000 
11,000, 


10,000 


after the date of purchase, and to per-| Mobile Bay-Mississippi Soun 


mit stopovers at intermediate points 
ithout additional charge. 

rhe present rules require use of 

he not later than the day following 

tlw? sale, and are good only for con- 

tinuous passage. 


OE, ha ss oh bbe 1 KO bSO' 
Intracoastal waterway from Mo- 
bile, Ala., to New Orleans, La. 
Mobile Harbor, Ala. .. ; . 
Texas City Channel, Tex. .... 
Aransas Pass-Corpus Christi 
Channel, Tex, ....ce..00+: 


55,000 

20,000 
120,000 
100,000 


515,000 


In compliance with the terms of the. 


act the allotments are for maintenance 
and improvement of such projects as 
have been duly authorized by Congress 
and in such amounts as can be ex- 
pended or obligated at once in the in- 
terests of commerce and navigation, and 
as a measure for early and timely re- 
lief to unemployment. 


The balance of the appropriation, less 
a small working reserve necessary to 
assure the continuity of all operations 
until further funds are appropriated in 
the regular War Department appropria- 
tion for the fiscal year 1932, will be 
made as soon as certain remaining ques- 
tions as to detailed plans, rights of way, 
etc., have been settled. . District and di- 
vision engineers are pressing the deter- 
mination of these matters and their early 
settlement is expected. 

The abovementioned act also appro- 
priated the sum of $3,000,000 for flood 
control work on the Mississippi River. 

Flood Control Allotments—Memphis, 
Tenn., district: Levees, $600,000; revet- 
ments, $540,000; Vicksburg, Miss., dis- 
trict, levees, $1,000,000; New Orleans, 
La., district, levees, $1,000,000; total, 
$3,000,000. 


Project 
Illinois River, Ill. 
Mississippi River, between Ohio 
River and Minneapolis, Minn. 
Allegheny River, Pa., locks and 
dams 
Ohio River: 
Lock and dam construction.. 
Open channel improvement... 
Kanawha River, W. Va. ..... 
Tennessee River 
Missouri River: 
Kansas City to the mouth .. 
Kansas City to Sioux City .. 
Mill Creek and South Slough, III. 
Duluth-Superior Harbor, Minn. 
 ;. ) eee 


Allotment 
$1,200,000 


1,450,000 
75,000 


50,000 
400,000 
300,000 
100,000 


1,500,000 
600,000 


156,000 
100,000 
28,000 
200,000 
86,000 
8,000 
68,000 


Fox River, Wis. ... 

Milwaukee Harbor, Wis. 

Waukegan Harbor, Ill. ........ 

Chicago Harbor, Ill. ......... ‘ 

Chicago River, Ill. 

Calumet Harbor and River, III. 
and Ind. ; 

Indiana Harbor, Ind. ......:... 

Detroit River, Mich. .......... 

Lorain River, Ohio 

Buffalo Harbor, N. Y. 

Dunkirk Harbor, N. Y. ........ 

Great Sodus Bay Harbor, N. Y. 

Oswego Harbor, N. Y. 

St. Lawrence River, between 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., and Lake 
Ontario 

Examinations, surveys and con- 

tingencies: 
Duluth district 
Milwaukee district 
Detroit district 
Buffalo district ...........4. 

Suisun Bay Channel, Calif. .... 

Petaluma Creek, Calif. ....,... 

San Rafael Creek, Calif. 

San Diego Harbor, Calif. 

Los Angeles and Long Beach 
Harbors, Calif. .. 056. .eeses 

Middle River and Empire Cut, 
ae 

Sacramento River, Calif. ...... 

Mokelumne River, Calif. ..... 

Moyo River, Calif. . 

Coquille River, Oreg. ......... 

Coes er, Gen 6.c0s kbs saa. 

Columbia and Lower Willa- 
mette rivers 

Willamette River, between Ore- 
gon City and Portland, Oreg. 

Snake River, Wash. 

Olympia Harbor, Wash. ....... 

Tacoma Harbor, Wash. ........ 

Bellingham Harbor, Wash. .... 

Seattle Harbor, Wash. ..... 

Quillayute River, Wash. ...... 

Everett Harbor, Wash. .. 

Ketchikan Creek, Alaska 

Port Alexander, Alaska 

Harbor of Refuge at Seward, 
Alaska : Sales 


Total 


897,000 
71,000 
187,000 
66,000 
800,000 
46,200 
31,000 
200,000 


100,000 


14,000 
15,000 
55,000 
44,000 
52,000 
45,000 
15,000 
180,000 


410,000 


3,000 
24,000 
3,000 
180,000 
100,000 
125,000 


250,000 


7,000 
3,000 
56,000 
136,000 
25,000 
95,000 
100,000 
142,000 
272,000 
17,000 
45,000 
ves $17,818,340 


50,000 | 


| Shipping 
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Receivers Named |Carloading of Revenue Freight (‘Diluted Helium 


And Parts Record Increases| Foy Seaboard by 


Federal Tribunal 


President of Line and Vice 
' President of Pennsylvania 
Railroad Appointed to Di- 


rect Operations 


Norfolk, Va., Dec. 24.—The Seaboard 
Air Line Railway on Dec. 23 was ordered 
into receivership by the United States 
District. Court for the Eastern District 
of Virginia. President Leigh R. Powell 
Jr., of the Seaboard, and Ethelbert W. 
|Smith, vice president of the Pennsylva- 
nia Railroad, were appointed receivers 
by Judge D. L. Groner. 


Records of the Interstrate Commerce 
Commission show that since Nov. 7 of 
the current year constant negotiations 
have been going on between the com- 
pany, its managers, and a committee 
representing various classes of the car- 
rier’s securities, lookingetoward a read- 
justment plan. The readjustment man- 
agers are Messrs. Dillon; Read & Co. 
and Ladenburg, Thalmann & Co. 

According to information made public 
at the Commission, Messrs. Coverdale 
and Colpitts and E. N. Brown, under the 
direction of the managers, have also 
been making a study of the property and 
financial requirements of the road. This 
study shows that the Seaboard will fail 
to earn its fixed charges this year by 
more than $4,000,000, and that a re- 
organization, involving the foreclosure 
of mortgages, is necessary. 


Shipments of Mail 
Abroad Show Gain 


Total for Fiscal Year Is 3.57 
Per Cent Greater Than 
For 1929 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


the year. : 

With the contiguous countries of Can- 
ada and Mexico, there was a decrease in 
regular mails dispatched of 1.92 per cent, 
and an increase in those received of 2.06 
per cent for Canada, and an increase of 
4.39 per cent dispatched and a decrease 
of 11.79 per cent received for Mexico. 
The volume of parcel post exchanged 
with Canada showed litile change. With 
Mexico there was an increase of 11.48 
per cent in the number of parcels dis- 
patched and of 18.62 per cent in the 
number received. 

American ships carried 64 per cent 
of our mail to foreign countries in the 
1930 fiscal year, which is the same as in 
1929. 
carried by American ships, they received 
90 per cent of the total pay. 

The weight of transatlantic mails was 
43,978,492 pounds, and the sea trans- 
portation cost was $7,209,416. American 
ships carried 55 per cent of the weight 
and received 83 per cent of the pay. 
The weight of mail to Central and South 
America and the West Indies was 28,- 
234,393 pounds and the cost was $5,832,- 
382. American ships carried 72 per cent 
of the weight and received 94 per cent 
of the pay. g 

From the Pacific coast the total weight 
of mails dispatched was 18,266,955 
pounds, at a cost of $5,790,092. Ameri- 
can ships carried 77 per cent of the 
weight and received 95 per cent of the 


pay. 








Sales on Credit Continue 


To Gain in Retail Stores | 


[Continued from Page 1.1 


from 1.5 per cent of total sales on in- 
stallments for department stores. to 5.4 
per cent for women’s specialty shops; 
the average for four lines of trade men- 
tioned being 1.76 per cent. : 
Returns and allowances, revealed in 
the first national retail credit survey as 
an important adjunct of credit extension, 
were found generally to be increasing in 
1929 and 1930 as compared with 1927. 
The increase in the first half of 1930 
over the similar period of 1929 was 
moderate for open account sales while 
the similar figure for installment sales 
varied between the different types of 
stores, department stores registering a 
decline while returns and allowances on 
installment sales in women’s specialty 
shops increased from 8.7 per cent in 
1929 to 13.9 per cent in 1930. 
| The promptness with which accounts 
were paid during 1929 was not deter- 
mined in this survey but a comparison of 
the figures reported for department 
stores in 1930 with similar data for 1927 
indicates a somewhat greater laxity in 
paying open account obligations and a 
tendency to reduce the amount due on 
installment accounts mote rapidly than 
jin 1927. : 
Department stores were thé heaviest 
losers among the lines of trade studied 
in the matter of fraudulent buying as 
| well as fraudulent checks. This informa- 
tion, gathered for the first time in con- 
nection with this survey, reveals losses 
of 0.2 per cent of total sales for depart- 
ment stores through fraudulent buying 
and 0.1 per cent estimated loss from 
fraudulent checks. , 4 
Copies of the report, “Retail Credit 
Survey, January-June, 1930,” issued as 
Domestic Commerce Series 42, may be 
obtained for 10 cents from the Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. 
C., or the district offices of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, lo- 
cated in principal cities. 


Cut Sought in Acreage 
Of Tobacco and Cotton 


Baton Rouge, La., Dec. 24.—Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture of the Southern 
Statés will meet in January to consider 
methods of bringing about a reduction 
of 25 per cent in cotton and tobacco 
acreage, 

A call for such a meeting has been 
issued by Harry D. Wilson, president 
of the Southern Association of Commis- 
sioners of Agriculture and Commissioner 


Another matter to be discussed, 
cording to the call, is the use of cotton 
bagging, instead of jute, for cotton and 
other agricultifral products, in order that 
low grade cotton may be consumed in 
this manner instead of going on the mar- 








recession in international trade during; 


or this 64 per cent of the mail, 
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Continues Decline for Week May Be Used in © 


Number of New Freight Cars Placed in Service During 


First Eleven Months 


of Year Was Slightly 


Below Total for Same Period in 1929 


Carloadings of revenue freight dropped 
over 40,000 cars, to a total of 744,443 
cars, during the week ended Dec. 13, 
according to a statement of the car serv- 
ice divisiop of the American Railway 
Association transmitted to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission Dec. 24. 


Another statement transmitted to the 
Commission at the same time showed a 
total of 75,936 new freight cars placed 
in service during the first 11 months of 
the current year, a slight reduction from 
the number of new freight cars placed in 
service during the corresponding period 
of 1929. The full text of the two state- 


| ments follows: 


Loading of revenue freight for the 
week ended on Dec. 18 totaled 744,443 
cars, the car service division of the 
American Railway Association  an- 
nounced. 

This was a reduction of 42,730 cars 
under the preceding week this year and 
a decrease of 178,418 cars below the same 
week last year. It also was a reduction 
of 219,225 cars below the corresponding 
week in 1928. 


Miscellaneous Freight 
Loading Shows Decline 


Miscellaneous freight loading for the 
week of Dec. 13 totaled 262,186 cars, 
59,917 cars under the same week in 1929 
and 84,808 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1928. 

Loading of merchandise less than car- 
load lot freight amounted to 219,004 cars, 
a decrease of 26,039 cars below the cor- 
responding week last year and 32,921 
cars below the same week two years ago. 

Coal loading amounted to 149,150 cars, 


Four weeks 
Four weeks 
Five weeks 
Four weeks 
Five weeks 
Four weeks 
Four weeks 
Five weeks in August 

Four weeks in September ...... 
Four weeks in October 

Five weeks in November . 

Week ended Dec. 6 

Week ended Dec. 18 ........ e@ccece 


UE. .0%s. Caeiduenstpcabeneas 


in January .... 

in February ........ 
Be TERED cisrcevses 
in April... 

in May... 

in June... 

in July 


+ 
Class I railroads of the United States! 


in the first 11 months of 1930 placed 
75,936 new freight cars in service, the 
Car Service Division of the American 
Railway Association announced. 

In the same period last year, 76,773 
new freight cars were placed in service. 


Installation of New 
Box Cars Increases 


Of the new freight-cars installed, 39,589 
were box cars, an increase of 2,115 com- 
pared with such installations in the first 
11 months of 1929. There were also 
27,564 new coal cars placed in service in 
the 11 months this year, a reduction of 
1,074 compared with the same period last 
year. In addition, there were installed 


Census Bureau Announces Increase 
‘In Shipments of Butter Substitutes 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


terine,” “nut margarine,” “nut butter,” 
etc. The materials used in their manu- 
facture include both animal and vege- 
table substances, such as oleo oil, coco- 
nut oil, peanut oil, milk, butter, neutral 


lard, etc. 
sai ileadibelaprhdieegnernenenateeterieameebenemmnineibimmeroamnste 


Number of establishments .... 


Wage earners (average for the year)+ 5 eee 


Wareas. ..2.. 
Cost of mate 

purchased electric currentt 
Products, total valuef§ ........ 


Oleomargarine and other butter 
Other products ..... 


Value added by manufacture}. - ete fea id ko ae 
*Per cent not computed when base is less than 100. 
The average number of wage earners is based 


on the numbers reported for the several months of the year. 
exceeds the number that would have been required for the work performed if all had 


tNot including salaried employes. 


been continuously employed throughout the 
report the numbers employed on or about 
the pay rolls, usually taking no account of 
earners may 


exceeeds the average for that month. 


tManufacturers’ profits can not be calculated from the census figures because no 
data are collected for certain expense items, 


ciation, taxes, insurance, and advertising. 


§The cost-of-materials item for 1927 is not strictly comparable with the correspond- | 
ing item for 1929 because of the fact that the schedule for 1927 provided for the in-|f 


a decrease of 60,491 cars below the same 
week.in 1929 and 49,370 cars under the 
same week two years ago. 


Forest products ‘oading amounted. to 
$4,062 cars, 18,342 cars under the corre- 
sponding week in 1929 and 27,464 cars 
under the same week two years ago. 

Ore loading amounted to 6,393 cars, 
a reduction of 2,475 cars below the same 
week in 1929 and 3,984 cars below the 
same wek in 1928. 


Western Grain Loadings 
Decrease by 3,372 Cars 


Coke loading amounted to &,541 cars, 
a decrease of 3,378 cars below the cor- 
responding week last year and 2,384 
cars under the same week in 1928. 

Grain and grain products leading for 
the week totaled 39,524 cars, 4,471 cars 
below the corrsponding week in 1929 and 
12,212 cars below the same week in} 
1928. In the western districts alone, 
grain ‘and grain products loading 
amounted to 27,836 cars, a decrease of 
3,372-cars below the same week in 1929. 

Livestock loading totaled 25,583 cars, 
3,305 cars under the same week in 1929 
and 6,082 cars under the corresponding 
week in 1928. In the western districts | 
alone, livestock loading amounted to 20,- 
170 cars, a decrease of 2,461 cars com- 
pared with the same week last year. 

All districts reported reductions in 
the total loading of all commodities 
compared not only with the same week 
in 1929 but also with the same week 
‘in 1928. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1930 





follows: 
+ 


compared with the two previous years 


1930 
3,349,424 
3,505,962 
4,414,625 
3,619,293 
4,598,555 
3,719,447 
3,555,731 
4,670,368 
8,725,243 
3,817,786 
4,127,134 

787,173 
744,443 


44,635,184 


1929 
3,571,455 
3,766,136 
4,815,937 
3,989,142 
5,182,402 
4,291,881 
4,160,078 
5,600,706 
4,542,289 
4,679,411 
4,890,154 

933,309 
922,861 


1928 
3,448,895 
3,590,742 
4,752,559 
3,740,307 
4,939,828 
3,989,442 
3,944,041 
5,348,407 
4,470,541 
4,708,882 
5,144,208 

984,773 
963,668 


51,345,761 50,021,293 


in the 11 months period this year, 3,622 
flat cars, 3,847 refrigerator cars, 913 
stock cars, and 401 miscellaneous cars. 

The railroads on Dec. 1 this year had 
3,884 new freight cars on order compared 
with 30,569 on the same day last year, 
and 14,375 on the same day two years 
ago. 

The railroads also placed in service in 
the first 11 months this year 744 new lo- 
comotives, compared with 716 in the same 
period in 1929. 

New locomotives on order on Dec. 1 
this year totaled 92 compared with 299 
on the same day last year. 

Freight cars. or locomotives leased or 
otherwise acquired are not included in 





rials, containers for products, fuel, and 


substitutes ... 


have been on part time or for some other reason may not actually have 
worked the entire month. Thus in some cases the number reported for a given month 


ithe above figures. 


The statistics for the industry for 1929 
|are summarized in the following table, | 
| with comparative figures for 1927. The 
figures for 1929 are preliminary and 
subject to revision. 

1929 1927 
mde mas 35 36 


aa ee 1,369 1,502 
" $2,050,145  $2,258.464 


. 27,470,039 27,145,141 
41,028,210 39,282,364 


Pet. 
—8.9 
—9,2 | 


§ 
+44 


—8.8 
+744 
\| 


$33,024,819 
6,257,545 
12,137,223 


+--+ «+ - $80,113,829 
. - 10,914,381 
13,557,271 


This average somewhat | 
year, because of, the fact that manufacturers 


the 15th day of each month, as shown by| 
the possibility that some or all of the wage 


such as interest on investment, rent, depre- | 





Navy Dirigibles 


Mixture of 10 Per Cent: 


Hydrogen Would Increase 
Lifting: Power Without 
Danger, of Combustion 


The possibility of mixing hydrogen and 
helium for inflation of the two new 
superdirigibles in an effort to increase 
the gross lift of these 6,500,000 cubic 
feet ships is being considered by officers 
of the Navy, it was stated Dec. 22 at the 


Bureau of Aeronautics, Department of 


the Navy. 
Consideration is being given to the use 


of a mixture composed of 90 per cent - 


helium and 10 per cent hydrogen, it was 
said, which would make it possible to 
carry at least 25 additional persons, or 
over 750 gallons of gasoline. 

Some difficulties have been discovered 
but they are not insurmountable, it was 
explained, and apparently the outstand- 
ing problem’ will be in connection with 
repurification of the combined gases 
while the ships are in operation. 


Lifting Power Increased 

The following information was made 
available at the Department of the Navy: 

Use of a 90-10 mixture, which has been 
suggested by German scientists and 
chemical engineers, would result in an 
appreciable increase of lifting power in 
craft of the size of the new “ZRS-4.” 
While gradual loss of hydrogen would 
occur and would cause a subsequent de- 
crease in the lifting power of the com- 
bined gas, the gross lift of the ship with 
the 90-10 mixture would be about 4,600 
pounds greater than with pure helium. 

Addition .of a new unit to existing re- 
purification plants would be required to 
remove impurities, principally air, from 
the gas contained in the ship. Loss of 
hydrogen would occur at a faster rate 
than the helium would escape through 
the gas cells, and air, containing oxygen, 
ia and nitrogen, would enter the 
ag. 

Problems of Repurification 

Recent experiments conducted by in- 
dustrial chemists have indicated that re- 
purification problems could be _ solved, 
although a difference of opinion exists 
about the degree of danger in such a 
process. 

Introgiuction of 10 per cent hydrogen 
would not affect the safety factor of the 
helium-filled airship, for 
have proved that with a 90-10 combina- 
tion there would be no combustion under 
normal operating conditions. . The mix- 
ture would become flammable above 
this concentration of hydrogen and at 15 
per cent would become explosive. Due to 
the fact that hydrogen will escape more 
rapidly than helium, the concentration 
would decrease, rather than climb to- 
ward the danger point. » 

Impurities probably could be removed 
by passing the gas under pressure over 
copper oxide, which would act as a cata- 
lytic agent and cause the hydrogen and 
oxygen to react to form water. Excesses 
of either gas could then be removed with 
comparative safety by liquidation under 
pressure, leaving the repurified gas suit- 
able for reinflation of the airship. 


Financial Advantage 
Work is in progress at present to de- 
termine the practicability of using the 
copper oxide method, and may indicate 
that an even simpler and safer method 


can be utilized, These difficulties should 


not make it impracticable to inflate air- 
ships with the combined gas. 

_A slight financial gain would result 
if several large airships were operated, 
although. the saving on a single craft 
might not be sufficient to warrant the 
expenditure for repurification plant ex- 
pansion. As far as operation of the air- 
ship is concerned, there would be no ma- 


experiments ° 


terial change as the result of the use of « 


the mixed gases. 
The gross lift of the “ZRS-4” is figured 
at 402,000 pounds when inflated with 
6,500,000 feet of helium, 442,000 pounds 
with hydrogen, and 406,600 pounds with 
the 90-10 helium-hydrogen mixture. 
nner nes 
for delivery, and may be r 
the withdrawal of = sppliomthon ate 
certificate has not been so prepared. (Dec, 
1, 1930.) 
A-33257. Road construction 


i contract— 
Delays—Liquidated damages. 


q Where there 
are delays in performance of road construc. 
tion work under a contract and an amount 
sufficient to cover the liquidated damages 
alleged to have accrued to the Govern- 
ment for all of such delays was deducted 
rom the final payment due to the contrace 


clusion of data on the cost of factory supplies, whereas that for 1929 stated that such|tor for complete performance of the con- 


data should not be included. For this reason no per cent of increase is presented. 


|tract, and it is established that a portion 


||Value of products less cost of materials, containers for products, fuel, and pur-|°f the delays were due to unforeseeable 


chased electric current. 


Daily Decisions 


—of 


General Accounting Office 


The Comptroller General of the 
United States, as head of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Office, must approve 
of all expenditures by Government 
agencies before .uch expenditures 
finally become closed transactions. 
Interpretation of the laws is neces- 
sary, therefore, in many instances. 
The latest decisions with respect to 
expenditures made by the Comp- 
troller General follow: . 
A-24163. (S) Books or rererence—Engi- 

neering Weekly Index Service. The En- 
gineering Weekly, Card Index Service, con- 
sisting of references to all articles or books 
published on particular engineering sub- 
jects printed on index cards, which in- 
formation is also compiled at the end of 
the year in book form, is substantially 
books of reference within the meaning of 
the act of Mar. 15, 1898, 30 Stat. 316, and 
the cost of such service may be paid from 
the appropriation for the Library, Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, which provides spe- 
cifically for books of reference, but may not 
be paid from any other appropriation which 
does not provide specifically for books of 
reference or for the index service. (Dec. 
1, 1980.) 

A-33354. (S) Subsistence—Per diems— 
George Washington Bicentennial Commis- 
sion. While the provision of the Act of 
July 8, 1930, 46 Stat. 864, making appro- 
priations for the George Washington Bicen- 


; ae tennial Commission available for expendi-| 
of Agriculture for the State of Louisiana. |ture for the purposes of the Commission 


ac- | “notwithstanding 


the provisions of any 
other act,” removes restriztive provisions 
of other acts so far as expenditures for the 
authorized purposes of the Commission are 
concerned, and, therefore, may be con- 
strued as permitting reimbursement of 
actual expenses of subsistence, etc., of mem- 


ket and affecting the general price level.'bers and employes of the Commission, ir- 


The figures for 1927 are not strictly comparable with those 
for 1929 because of the change in the cost-of-materials item. 


(See footnote §.) 


the — 


respective of the limitations of the Sub- 
sistence Expense Act of June 3, 1926, 44 
Stat. 688, the payment of per diem in lieu 
of or as a commutation of such expenses, 
which may or may not have been incurred, | 
is a matter of statutory authorization 
rather than statutory restriction, and in the 
absence of other express statutory author- 
it, therefor, may not be allowed in excess 
of the mt ce ee by the general! pro- 
visions © e Subsistence Ex 
(Dec. 1, 1980.) wanes, Ae 
A-34104. (8S)  Purchases—General Sup- 
ply Committee--Navy Yard and Naval Ob-| 
servatory. Purchases for the Navy Yard, 
Washington, D. C., # field service, need not 
be made through the General Supply Com- 
mittee unless. requested by the Secretary 
of the Navy, but purchases for the Naval 
Observatory, Washington, D. C., a Govern- 
mer: establishment in the District of Co- 
lumbia, are required to be made through 
he General Supply Committee. (Dec. 1, 
A-34355. Naturalization—Refund of fees. 
The fee of $10 required by section 33(a) | 
of the act of June 29, 1906, as amended by | 
section 9 of the act of March 2, 1929, 45) 
Stat. 1513, to be paid as a condition pre- | 
jcedent to the making of an application for 
a certificate of derivative citizenship, is 
earned when the application, apparently 
valid, is received and filed by the Govern- 
ment, a service having been rendered or a 
privelege granted, and may not be refunded 
simply because the applicant desires to 
|withdraw the application prior to the com- 
pletion of action by the Government in is- 
suing the certificate. 
distinguished, The fee of $5 required by 


2, 1929, 45 Stat. 1613, for a “certificate of ar- 


10 Comp. Gen. 35) 


section 5 of the amendatory act of Mar.| 


|Effect of limiting regulations. 
limiting the allowance of per diem to cer- 





rival issued for naturalization purposes,” 
is not earned unless the certificate has ac- 





| senses, excusable under the provisions of 
| the 


contract, the contractor is entitled to - 


the balance of the contract price for per- 
formance, after deduction of the accrued 


liquidated damages for the unexcused de- 


lays. (Dee. 2, 1930.) 
A-33607. (S) Subsistence—Per diems— 


tain classes of employes to 60 days at a 


jtemporary station, issued pursuant to the 


provisions of section 13 of the act of Aug, 
1, 1914, 38 Stat. 680, authorizing the heads 
of executive departments to fix the rate of 
per diam in lieu of subsistence under cere 
tain conditions, and not contrary to the 
provisions of the Subsistence Expense Act 
of June 3, 1926, 44 Stat. 688, have, until mod- 
ified or revoked, the force and effect of 
law, and may not be waived to authorize 


Regulations - 


credit in a disbursing agent’s ‘accounts for ° 


per diem payments contrary thereto, 
, 1930.) r “4 


A-34031. 


(Dee, » 
Contracts—Delays—Liquidated 


damages—Remission, Where delays in pers , 


formance of a Government contract for sups 
plies were due to the contractor’s failure 
to manufacture. the required articles in ace 
cordance with the Government’s specificae 
tions therefor, as provided in the contract, 
which necessitated rejection thereof by the 
Government inspector and the remanufate 
ture of certain forgings, there is no legal 


authority for remission of liquidated dame’ 


ages accrued to the Government for 


such |; 


delays, it appearing that the cause thereof, 


clearly was the fault of the contractor ani 

therefore, not excusable under the terms 0: 
the contract. (Dec, 2, 1980.) 

_ A-34142. (S) Voluntary Services—~Tow- 
ing disabled Navy airplane—Section 867: 

Revised Statutes, as amended by the Agk 
of Feb. 27, 1906, Payment for towing serv- 


ices voluntarily rendered in the towing of © 
ja disabled Navy airplane, forced down bee 


cause of a broken connecting rod, is not au. 
thorized, being in violation of the provie 
sions ef section 3679, Revised Statutes, as 
amended by the Act of Feb. 27, 1906, 34 
Stat. 49, it appearing from the facts of rec- 


. 


ine 
* 


“ 
” 


ord that there was no sudden emergency’ 


involving the loss of human life or destruc- 
tion of Government property. The 


ance of voluntary service in couteaselll y 


of the said statute cannot form the bi 
of a legal claim against the Gove: 


tually been issued, that is, prepared ready! (Dec. 2, 1930.) 


\ 
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10 CRmrgo5e 
_ State Finance 

_ Minnesota Changes Liability 

Of Corporation Stockholders 


* 


Effects of Amendment to State Constitution 


': Adopted at Last General Election Inter- 
preted by Attorney General - 


State of Minnesota: St. Paul, Dec, 24. 


An amendment 'to the Constitution of | the recent amendment ist 
Minnesota, adopted by the voters at | for the old provision sug: 
the last general election, 
constitutional liability imposed 
stockholders of other ~—. creer Ayo 

rations, in favor of creditors, with re- 
Spook to ‘corporations organized in the Tepeals the other. : 
State after the effective date of the The doctrine of implied repeal applies 
amendment, according to a recent opinion as well to the provisions of a State con- 


. >N _ stitution as to its statutes. Constitu- 
of the Attorney General, Henry N, Ben tiemal se weltise;anelbateny. provisions 
son. 


a = ope may be repealed by implication when the 

The determination of the liability of aoe +O 

mockholers, In creraions thet to eer a a 
banks, the opinion holds, is placed by y-,; . i Pt 
this amendment, in the Legislature. The Wright v. Jordan, 221 Pac. 915 

constitutional hability of stockholders 

who acquired their stock prior to the 

date the amendment becomes effective, 


a. substitution 
sts itself from 


that the adoption of the one necessarily 


provisions of a constitution or of stat- 


; implication arising out of the adoption 
however, exists in favor of creditors who GF” changes in other portions thereof, 
became such prior to that date. ss rendering obnoxious or 
No constitutional liability, the opinion )+6visions thereof not 
holds, attaches ‘y eos = = pealed.” 
such subsequent to the date % 
ee pacament hecomes effective, though Coexistence of the Two 
the corporation had been doing business) Se¢ztions Said to Be Impossible 
for several years ane bad existing 7 Tested by the foregoing principle, and 
bilities on that date. comparing the language of the old and 
The double liability on bank stock-' pew provisions of the constitution, the 
holders is continued as a provision of inconsistency is apparent. Under thé 
the Constitution. old section a stockholder ina corporation, 
The opinion, in answer to an inquify, with certain exceptions not here impor- 
of Donald L. Pomeroy, Deputy Commis-' tant, was liable to its creditors for the | 
sioner of Securities, follows in full text: amount of stock owned and held by him. 


Stockholders Held Liable The amendment confers upon the legis- 


. S lature the power s provide for, limit, | 

editors of Institution and otherwise regulate the liability o 
ee pees of yeur letter stockholders in corporations other than 
asking several questions relative to the 


those in banks, trust companies or as- 
effect of section 3, article 10, of the 


expressly re- 


To 


removed the| the variance and inconsistency between | 
upon | section 3 as it existed prior to the amend- | 
ment and subsequent thereto. It seems | 


+ AT&SF cv (exp’d of 09) 4s 


In the above case it is said: “Certain | 


utes may be repealed or abrogated by | 


ineffective the | 


sociations. 
constitution as amended by the voters 
of this State at the last general election. 
I shall direct my attention to your third 
inquiry first, as the answer to that is to 
some extent determinative of the others. 
This inquiry is: 

“What liability, if any, attaches to 
the stock of a corporation organized 
subsequent to the date the amend- 
ment becomes effective, and prior to 
the enactment of any law on this sub- 
ject by the State Legislature at its 
next session?” 

The constitution, as amended, from its 
effective date imposes upon each stock- 
holder in a banking or trust corporation 
or association a liability in favor of its 
creditors in an amount equal to the 
stock owned by him for all debts of such 
corporation contracted prior to any 
transfer of such stock, and such indi- 
vidual liability shall continue for one 
year after transfer of such stock and the 
entry thereof on the books of the cor- 
poration or association. _ ; 

As to all other corporations organized 
in this State after the effective date of 
the constitutional amendment in ques- 
tion, there is no constitutional liability 
imposed upon stockholders in favor of 
creditors. 

In construing this amendment the 
question suggests itself as to whether 
the amendment in question is an amend- 
ment of or a substitute for the existing 
constitutional provision. We have reached 
the conclusion that it is a substitute. 
‘The determination of the liability of 
stockholders in corporations other than 
banking, trust corporations or associa- 
tions, is placed by this amendment in the 
Legislature. Section 3 of article 10 as 
it read previous to the amendment pro- 
vided as follows: 

“Bach stockholder in any corporation, 


say that both provisions are in 
force results in the anomalous situativn 
of a constitutional liability imposed by 
one paragraph, with the power given the 
legislature in a subsequent paragraph 
to eradicate it entirely or impose a lia- 
bility wholly and entirely different from 
that imposed by the old section 3. The 
two sections cannot coexist. 

Your next inquiry is: 

*““Does the double liability still con- 

tinue as against stockholders who ac- 

quired their stock prior to the date 
that the above amendment becomes 
effective?” 

Liability Prior to Adoption 
Of Amendment Contractual 

The constitutional liability of stock- ' 
holders who acquired their stock prior 
to the date the amendment becomes ef- 
fective exists in favor of creditors who 
became such prior to that date. 

_ The liability imposed by the constitu- 
tion as it existed prior to the adoption 
of the amendment was a contractual | 
one. Converse v. Hamilton, 224 U. S. 
243. Webster v. U. S.-I. Realty Co., 
17@ Minn. 360, : > 

In Shearer v. Christy, 136 Minn. 111 
(114), it is said: “It attaches as soon as 
the relation of stockholder is assumed, 
and it stands as a surety for corporate 
debts.” 

Section 10 of Article L of the Consti- 
tution of the United ‘States provides: 
“No State shall * * * pass any * * * 
law impairing the obligation of con- 
tract * * 7." 

This is a limitation on the power of 
the State and applies with equal force 
to the provisions of the State Consti- 
tution and to its laws. Louisiana v. 
Jumel, 107'U. S. 711. 

In Kuerze v. Bank, 112 Ohio App. 412, 


excepting those organized for the pur-| affirmed 127 N. E. 924, the Constitution | 


pose of carrying on any kind of manu-|of Ohio was changed in 1903 so as to 
facturing or mechanical business, shall! remove the imposition of double 
be liable to the amount of stock held or | bility. of stockholders. The court said 
owned by him.” a ae (page 416): “* * * as to any obliga- 

This provision of the constitution was tions existing prior to the change in the 
adopted in 1872. Attempts were made in jaw, the stockholders’ liability remains 
1875, 1876, 1877, 1925 and 1927 to amend ynimpaired.” " 
this provision of the constitution in re- In discussing the effect of a similar 
spect to the so-called double liability of change in the Constitution of Missouri, 
stockholders. The present amendment is |\tpe United States Supreme Court in 


lia- | 


the result of a successful attempt to se- Ochiltree y, Railroad Company, 21 Wall. 


cure the approval of the electors of the 
State to a change in this section by plac- 
ing the determination of the liability of 
stockholders of a domestic corporation 
to its creditors in the hands of the Leg- 
islature, except as to those specifically 
named in the amendment. 


Double Liability Required 


Under Former Provision 


Section 3 of article 10, as it stood prior 
to the amendment, was self-executing 
and imposed a double liability, so-called, 
regardless of legislative action. Way v. 
Barney, 116 Minn, 285 (293). 

Our statutes prescribe the procedure 
for the enforcement of this liability. 
These statutes, however, are based upon 
the existence of a liability imposed by the 
constitution (section 8025, Mason’s 1927 
Statutes). 

In the Legislative Act of 1929, sub- 
mitting the amendment to the voters, 
the following language was used: 

An act entitled “An act proposing an 
amendment to section 3, of article 10, of the 
Constitution of the State of Minnesota, 
authorizing the Legislature to prescribe and 
limit the liability of stockholders in cor- 
porations “ 

Be it enacted by the Legisl 
State of Minnesota: 

Section 1. Amendment peepee 

i endment to section 4, of a 
Nee ee Constitution of the State of 
Minnesota, is hereby proposed to the peo- 
ple of the State for their approval or re- 
jection, which amendment, When so adopted, 
shall read as follows: | 

“Section 3. The sagielotene a as 

y fro time to time to prov for, 
rT asa “otherwise regulate the liability 
of stockholders or members of corporations 
and cooperative corporations or associations, 
however organized. Provided every stock- 
‘holder in a banking or trust corporation 
or association shall be individually liable 
in an amount equal to the amount of stock 
owned by him for all debts of such cor- 
poration contracted prior to any transfer 
of such stock and such individual liability 
shall continue for one year after any trans- 
fer of such stock and the entry thereof 
on the books of the corporation or asso- 
ciation.” 

Had the Legislature used the words 
“which section when so amended shall 
read as follows,” the intention to substi- 
tute the new section 3 for the old one 
would have been clear. The use of the 
words “which amendment, when so 
adopted, shall read as follows” raises a 
question as to the legislative intent. 

It will be noted that in enacting the 
text of the amendment the quotation 
marks included the word and figure 
“Sec, 3.”’, indicating the intention of the 
Legislature not to add to but to substi- 
tute a new section for the old section. 

An additional reason for holding that 


ature of the 


proposed.—The 


shall have 


249, on page 252, say: 

“It is enough to say that the law of 
the contract forms its obligation, and 
that legislation, which materially im- 
pairs the remedy is void. 

“The law of the contract in this case 
undoubtedly gave the 
to 


corporation, with whom the debt was 


contracted, to the double liability pro- | 


vision. ** The plaintiff trusted this 
corporation and the members composing 
it at the time the contract was made.” 

The Oregon Supreme Court has re- 
cently passed upon this question. Haber- 
lach vy. Tillamook County Bank, re- 
ported in United States Daily, issue of 
Dec. 8, 1930, page 6, not yet officially 
reported. 


A pplication of Oregon 
Amendment Is De fined 


In this case the Oregon constitution, 
prior to 1912 provided that “the stock- 
holders of all corporations and joint 
stock companies shall be liable for the 
indebtedness of said corporation to the 
amount of their stock subscribed and un- 
paid and no more.” 

In 1912, the following amendment was 
adopted: 
excepting that the stockholders of corpora- 
tions or joint stock companies conducting 
the business of banking shall be individu- 
ally liable equally and ratably and not one 
for another, for the benefit of the deposi- 
tors of said bank, to the amount of their 
stock, at the par value thereof, in addi- 
tion to the par value of such shares. 


The court held that 
who received his stock prior to its adop- 
tion, as his liability 
law in force at the 


lating the provision in the United States 


Constitution prohibiting a State from} 
passing any law impairing the obligation | 


of contract, be changed. 
To the same effect is Schramm v. Done, 
decided by the same court and reported 


in United States Daily issue of Dee, 10, | 


1930, page 6, not yet officially reported. 
Your next inquiry is: 
| “What liability attaches to purchas- 


ers of stock in a corporation organized | 


prior to the date the amendment becomes 
public subsequent to that date, 

“*(a) In the case of a corporation which 
has been doing business for several years 
effective, but whose stock is sold to the 

| and has existing liabilities on that date ?”’ 

In my opinion, no constitutional lia- 

; bility attaches to purchasers of stock 

who became such subsequent to the date 
|the amendment becomes _ effective, 
| though the corporation had. been doing 


| that the rights 


the amendment | 
did not apply to a stockholder in a bank 


was fixed by the | 
time he subscribed | 
for his stock, and could not, without vio- | 


¥ 
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Bank Supervision 


| 
i 


* 


Bank Deposits 


Bonds Officially Considered Legal 
| For Savings Bank Investment 


New York Market Quotations 


* 


The State of New York: New York, Dec: 24 


The following information relates to transactions ‘on 
the New York Stock Exchange in securities listed on that 
Exchange, which are eligible for investment by savings 
banks in the States of New York, California, Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, Mithigan and Vermont—the only 
States which issue official lists of specific securities con- 
sideredlegal for that purpose. This information has been 
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| business for several years and had exist-' 
ing liabilities on that date. 

This precise question has been de- | 
cided by the Supreme Court of Missouri | 
in Ochiltree v. Railroad Company, 54 Mo. | 
113. In that case Missouri had a con- 
stitutional provision subjecting stock- 
holders in its corporations to double lia- 
bility. In 1870 the Constitution was 
amended so as to eliminate this double 
liability. The claim was made by credi- 
tors of a corporation, who became such 
prior to the adoption of the,constitutional 
amendment, that they were entitled to 
enforce the double liability against 


| stockholders who purchased stock subse- 


plaintiff the right | ent thereto. 


subject existing stockholders in the | 


Abstract Right of Creditor 
Held to Be Inapplicable 


This argument was based on the claim 
t of creditors cannot be 
impaired by subsequent legislation. The 


| court recognized the force of this claim 


as an abstract proposition but held that 


| it was inapplicable to the situation pre- 


sented in that case. The court 
(page 117): 
“But what were the creditors’ rights 
under the double liability statute? Did 
| they go beyond a right to subject the 
existing stockholders to this provision in 
the nature of a penalty? 
“Had the creditors any right to an- 
| ticipate an additional responsibility 
which did not exist when they gave the 
|credit? * * * The defendant was no 
a member of the corporation when this 
law was in force; * * *, It can not 
be implied, and certainly was not ex- 
pressed in his subscription, that it was 


Says 


his contract to assume a liability which' 


neither the law nor his contract im- 
posed, To so construe it would be wholly 
unwarranted,” 

On page 118, it is said: 

“That such a law existed before he 
| subscribed is certainly no ground for 
the presumption that hé had any 
thought of incurring this personal re- 
sponsibility at the time of his subserip- 
tion, seeing that it was repealed.” 

This case was appealed to the United 
States Supreme Court and the decision 
of the Missouri case affirmed. Ochiltree 
v. Railway Co., 21 Wall, 249, 88 U. S. 

In discussing the claim of the appel- 
lant that the constitutional prohibition 
against the impairment of an obligation 
of contract applied to a claim of a ered- 


liability, against a stockholder who be- 
comes such after the repeal, the United 
States Supreme Court say; 


“ * * *but the obligation of contract | 


within the meaning of the Constitution 
is a valid, subsisting obligation, not a 
contingent or speculative one, 
no part of the obligation of the contract 
that future stock should be taken, * * * 
| If, then, the credit was given to the cor- 
| poration, and the personal liability of 
the members composing it at the date 
of the contract, how does the repeal of 
dhe. double liability : clause impair - the 
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® States Sales 


received and is used by the Superintendent of Banks of 
the State of New York. , 

The following symbols are used to designate the States 
in which these securities are made eligible, either by 
statute or regulation, for savings bank investment: New 
York, a; California, b; Connecticut, c; Maine, d;-Massa- 
chusetts, e; Michigan, f; and Vermont, g. 
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AuTHorizen STATEMENTS ONLY 
Pusiisnep Without CoMMENT 


Are Presenten Herein. Berne 
BY THE Uniten States DAILY 


Security Issues . 


‘Diversity Shown 
In Investments by 


Michigan Banks 


‘Results of Changes in Statu- 


cussed by State Commis- 
sioner 


By R. E. Reichert 
| Banking Commissioner, State of Michigan 


A year ago in discussing the activities 





Lane of the Banking Department during 1929, | 


\veference’ was made to _ important 
;changes in the codified banking and 
trust laws which became effective in the 
early part of that year. These changes, 
among other things, provided for a wide 
range of qualifying investments for sav- 
ings banks, for the granting of indus- 
| trial powers to State banks, and for the 
|granting of banking powers to trust 
companies. The need. for these changes 
has. been strongly evidenced by the at- 
titude of Michigan banking institutions 
in taking advantage of the new pro- 
visions. 

As a result of the changes in statutory 
provisions, banks have shown a greater 
diversity in investments. They have also 
availed themselves of the statutory pro- 


, | visions in allowing banks. to exercise in- 


dustrial powers, as 33 State banks are 
now operating with industrial loan de- 
partments. Banks.’ were _ previously 
granted trust powers, and up to this 
time 67 State banks have acquired lim- 
ited trust powers, and 24 have full trust 
|powers. Likewise, two trust companies 
|have been granted banking powers. 


Many interesting observations can be) 


,made in commenting upon the condition 


of Michigan State banks during 1930. Aj} 
comparison between the conditiens of | 


| the calls as of Dec. 31, 1929, and Sept. 


24, 1930, shows an increase in. savings | 


deposits of approximately $11,000,000. 
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102.13 | 


| separate the gas so consumed from that | 
| sold and delivered to others. 


}one of the witnesses who estimated the | 


| 500 gallons 


itor of the corporation who became such | 
prior to the repeal of the stockholder’s| 


It was! 


1 

l 

l 0 

U S of A Treas 3%%s ’47... 
941%, «94 l of A Treas 3%s '43....... abedefg 176 102.7 102.4 102.7 


94 
r * | forbids the employment of common sense 
Kentucky Tax on Gas Used | and common knowledge in the decision of 


ip U |a question like that presented. : 
In Interstate Trip pheld Applying this test we are constrained 
[Continued from Page 7.] 


|to hold that the task of keeping a sepa- 
and what happened thereafter was a mat-! rate account of the gas consumed by the 
ter of indifference to the company.|company in interstate deliveries was not 
Clearly the mere intention of the pur-jonly practicable, but so easy and simple 
chaser, whether disclosed or undisclosed |that it could have been performed by 
to the company, to use and consume the/anyone of average intelligence. Were 
gasoline in an interstate journey, though! we told that a recovery could be had 
coupled with the fact that it was used |) a case like this it would put it in the 
and consumed for that purpose, did not! power of every wholesale dealer in gaso- 
have the effect so far as the company |jine to defeat the tax on all sales, how- 
was concerned of converting the transac- | ever large, upon a’ mere showing that 
tion into one of interstate commerce. | an jnsignificant portion of the gasoline 


Superior Oil Co. vy. Mississippi ex rel. on which the tax had been paid was} 


Knox, 280 U. S. 390, 50 S. Ct. 169, 74) consumed in interstate deliveries, accom- 

a me Pet Bowmen v,, Coftinentas Oil | panied by unconvincing testimony that 

Ed 1139 - 5. 642, 41 8. Ct. 606, 65 “| it was not practicable to wes the 
Peat ‘ ‘ “ons Pr hat sold to 
We come now to the consideration of |®4* 8° consumed from 92 


Z others. 
oe 7 Ge Eales te the pod BY on In our opinion the facts do not bring 
tracks vhen faking deliveries to ies ata: | (Me case ywithan the ule announced 
tions in Cincinnati, Ohio, was interstate | pennsylvania, 15 Wall, 232, 21 L. ed. 


commerce, and that the entire tax is in-| 146, Sprout v. South Bend, 277 U. S. 


valid because it was impracticable to| 16s’ 48's. Ct. 502, 72 L. ed. 833; Alpha 
Portland Cement Co. vy. Massachusetts, 


| 268 U. S. 203, 45 S. Ct, 477, 69 L. ed. 916; 


The rec iscloses : s 
texut inte to ae one taxes on| 2nd other cases of like import, _ ~ 
; " or e 


219: wee |contrary contention of counsel 
Se eee at guscline, ame that | company can not be sustained. 
The only other question for decision 
is, whether a recovery may be had for 
the taxes paid on gasoline consumed by 
|the company’s trucks in making the in- 
terstate deliveries. Though it may be 
conceded that Helson v. Kentucky, 279 
U. S. 245, 45 S. Ct. 279, 73 L, Ed. 683, 
is controlling, and that the tax to that 
extent was a burden on interstate com- 
merce and could not have been collected, 


amount of gas6line consumed in making | 
interstate deliveries at from 2,000 to 2,-| 
per month, or a total of 
about 15,000 gallons, testified that it 
was not possible to separate the gas so) 
consumed from that sold: and ‘delivered 
to others. 

This may have been true at the time 
the evidence was given, as no separate 
account of that consumed had been kept. | 
But the question is to be determined not | 
as of that time, but in the light of what! covery. 
reasonably could have been done at the| The amended petition proceeded solely 
jtime the gasoline was placed 

trucks, Notwithstanding the evidence on|and distributed to persons to be con- 
| the subject there is no rule of law that| sumed, and was used and consumed, in 
hoeeeet@eeeeeeeeeeaseaeeeee interstate commerce. It contains no al- 
plaintiff’s contract? *.* * It was the ob-|legation that any of the gasoline on 
Ject of the National Constitution to pro-| Which the taxes were paid was used or 
|tect rights, and not mere incidental ad-|¢onsumed ,by the company in interstate 
vantages which may affect the contract|commerce, and no recovery was sought 
indirectly. The incident of individual|0n that ground. No separate account 
liability attached to and formed a part | of the gas consumed in interstate com- 
of the contract as long as it lasted, but! merce was kept as should have been done. 
jits repeal did not deprive the plaintiff} There was no separate demand for re- 
of any of the rights secured to him! payment of the tax thereon, and prior 
when the contract was made.” * to the bringing of the suit the Auditor 

You inquire: was given no o,»ortunity to refund, 

“What liability attaches to pur- | Moreover, the evidence of the quantity 
chasers of stock in a corporation or- | of gasoline so consumed was vague and 
ganized prior to the date the amend- |nebulous. It consisted of an estimate 
ment becomes effective but whose |of from 2,000 to 2,500 gallons a month 
stock is sold to the public subsequent | made by a witness, who admitted that 
to that date— he would have to guess as to the amount, 

“(b) In the case of a corporation |!t is at once apparent that neither the 
organized just prior to the taking ef- | Pleading nor evidence was sufficient to 
fect of the amendment and which had | @Uthorize a judgment in any amount. 
no liabilities on said date?” | Our conclusion on the whole case 
| No liability attaches to the purchasers |™akes it unnecessary to pass on the 
jof stock under the circumstances set|other questions decided by the lower 
jforth in your question, The discussion | court and discussed in briefs of counsel. 
jfollowing my answer to question 3(a)| Judgment affirmed. Whole court sit- 
applies to this question, ting. 


This comparison also shows a reduction | 
of borrowed money of aproximately $46,- | 


000,000, while the reduction in reserves 
is only about $17,000,000. 
Borrowings Low 
On Sept. 24, 1930, borrowed money of 


Michigan State banks aggregated ap- | 
proximately $13,000,000, which is the low | 
Secondary reserves | 


point since 1928, 
| have increased over $16,000,000 during 
the period between the call dates re- 
ferred to. 


It is also interestine to note that com- | 
that there has! 


parative figures show 
been no increase in the number of bank 
charters. 
581 State banks, 23 trust companies, and 
nine industrial banks. On Sept. 24, 1930, 
there were 572 State banks, 
‘companies ,and eight industrial banks. 
In this connection ‘mention should be 
|made of Michigan’s relative position in 
the granting of charters. The average 
| ratio of banks to population in the United 
“States is about one to 4,554. The ratio 
of banks to population in this State is 
|one to 6,624, which would indicate that 
bank charters have in the past only been 
granted when the needs of communities 
for banks have been apparent. 

During the year 1930, two State banks 
and one trust company have failed and 
gone into receivership. These institu- 
tions were the following: 

State Bank of America, Hamtramck, 
closed June 18, 1930; Union State Bank, 
Mio, closed July 5, 1930; Standard Trust 
; Company, Detroit, closed July 25, 1930. 
| Michigan, however, has not had an un- 
| satisfactory record as far as bank fail- 


A tabular analysis of the loans and 
investments of banks in and not in chain 


jor group systems, operating and not) 


| operating branches, by States, as of June 
30, 1930, appeared in the December issue 
of the Federal Reserve Bulletin, a pub- 
lication of the’ Federal Reserve Board. 


On Dec. 31, 1929, there were | 


21 trust} 


California Loan 
Executive Resigns 


State Building and .Loan Busi- 
ness Said to Be Sound ° 
Despite Failure 


State of California: 
| Sacramento, Dec, 24. 


Charles A, Whitmore, State Building 
& Loan Commissioner, submitted his 
| resignation to Governor’C. C. Young Dec. 
23. The Governor announced that he 
| will accept the resignation on the morn- 
ing of Jan. 6, 1931, the day Governor- 
elect James Rolph takes office. He stated 
lthat he would leave the naming of the 
‘successor of Commissioner Whitmore to 
the new Governor. 


Mr. Whitmore’s resignation follows 
|closely upon the failure of the. Guaranty 
| Building & Loan Association of Holly- 
jwood, due to the confessed $8,000,000 
defalcation of Gilbert L. Bessemeyer, 
|secretary-manager. Due to this inci+ 
|dent, the Commissioner said, “rightly or 
|wrongly, public confidence has been 
'shaken in my administration of the of- 
| fice.” He advised Governor Young, how- 
}ever, that except for the “flagrant dis- 
| honesty which has caused this catastro- 
|phe, I feel that the building and woan 
business of California is on a strong ‘and 


| secure foundation.” + 


Intangible Tax Law 
| Suggested for Indiana 


} 
[Continued from Page 7.]} 

\ 
commodities as a part of the State’s rev- 
enue program along with income, prop- 
erty and inheritance taxes. 

The fact that all States in the Union 
now have an excise tax on gasoline is in 
itself an argument for such a tax. The 
States would certainly not have adopted 
this form of taxation if the principle had 
| been altogether unsound. An excise tax 
on tobacco and its products and on soft 
|drinks would raise a large amount of 
revenue. 

The nuisance or inconvenience of an 
excise tax is a factor to be considered, 
but when faced with the necessity of 
{raising revenue on account off increasing 
activities of State Government and in- 
creasing appropriations, of the desire to 
reduce the present burdens on property, 
the nuisance and inconvenience fade 
away very rapidly, as it is far better to 
endure nuisance and inconvenience than 
to force property under the auctioneer’s 
hammer. 
—_—_—_€_&—_“=_»‘er’rerrerv’r a _————————$— $$ eens 


ures are concerned. For a period cov- 
ered by approximately the last 17 years, 
there have been nine State bank failures, 
Three of these institutions have been 
entirely liquidated, arid depositors have 
| recovered approximately 60 per cent. 
| Six are still in receivership and in the 
| process of liquidation. The loss to de- 
positors in this State has been exceed- 
lingly small. The percentage over the 
entire period referred to is about one- 
tenth of 1 per cent on the basis of all 
| deposits. 


| During the past year there has been 
a trend among banks which pay .4 ‘pe, 
}eent on deposits to reduce that rate 
3 per cent. Such a trend makes for 
greater stability in investments as well 
as for greater ‘saiety to depositors. 
Banks are in this way permitted t@ 
invest depositors’ funds in such a way 
as to insure utmost protection. 

Comparison and data support a con- 
clusion that banking conditions in this 
'State are fundamentally sound. 


Loans and Investments of All Banks 
Tabulated in Federal Reserve Survey 


The table follows: 

Total all banks, A; 

Banks in chains or groups: Total num- 
| ber, B; operating no branches, C; operat- 
| ing branches, D: 

Banks not in chains or groups: Total 
|number, E; operating no branches, F; 
operating branches, G: 


in the|on the theory that the gasoline was sold! 


| 
| 


| 

| Total 
| State-wide Branch Banking 
| Permitted 
Arizona 

California 

Delaware 

District of Columbia 
Maryland 

North Carolina 
Rhode Island 

South Carolina 
Vermont 

Virginia 

| Total 
| 

| 


Branches Restricted as to 
Location 

Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Mississippi 
New Jersey : 
New York ...... 
Ohio <a atta’ 
Pennsylvania 
Tennessee 


there are other facts that forbid a re-'| 


Establishment of Branches 
Prohibited by Law 
Alabama 
Arkansas 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Tlorida 
Tdrho 
‘Iligois « 
Indiana 
lowa 
Kansas 
Minnesota 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebreska 
Nevada 
Ndéw Mexico 
Oregon 
Texas 
Utah 
Washington 

fest Virginia 
Wisconsin 


No Provision in State Law Re- 


garding Branch Banking 
New Hampshire 
North Dakota 
| Oklahoma 
| South Dakota 
Wyoming 


Pred ais, 


(In millions of dollars) 





Banks in chains 
or groups 


Banks not in chains 
or groups 
F G 


5,122 6,897 | 46,089 27,825 18.964 


B Cc 


A D E 


58,108 | 


32 
530 
59 
96 
529 
203 
153 
71 
218 
350 
2,241 


apts 





124 
325 
133 
260 
2,376 
558 
169 
1,161 
5,049 
149 
,122 
203 


14,629 


4,971 


36,843 | 6,121 


1,601 4,520 | 30,722 


262 | 
194 | 
242 | 
1,355. | 
213 | 
76 39 
1,248 
67 
65 
47 
, 58I 
161 
82 
61 
24 
135 
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53 
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Federal Finance 


\ 


Delay Is Advised 
In Legislation on 
Multiple Banking 


Secretary Mellon Declares 
Present Surveys Should 





Indicate Character of Reg- 
ulations Needed 


nch, chain and group banking are 
ian studied by the Comptroller of 
the Currency and by, the Federal Re- 
serve Board, and legislation governs 
the operations of these systems shou 
await the completion of these inyesnge. 
tions, in the opinion of the Secretary 0 
the Treasury, Andrew W. Mellon, as - 
pressed in his annual report, recently 
e public. ; 
De rif the studies now being made, 
Mr. Mellon states, there should _— 
some indication of “the character © 
such legislative measures as may be re 
essary to insure the orderly savenumnen 
of our banking structure along the line ; 
best suited to meet the varying dus 
expanding needs of the country’s a a 
try and commerce.” There should be 
provision, he declares, for the og 
ments of the smallest as well ag the 
redi 
Parzost users of ere ong report 
dealing with branch, chain and group 
banking follows in full text: 
Investigations in Progress 
In my last annual report I referred 
to the recent growth in branch and group 
banking, to the influences which lie back 
of this growth, and to the need for 
thorough study of the situation. Active 
investigation of the subject is now in 
Prithe status of branch-operating and 
multiple banking systems at the present 
time is indicated by data compiled by 
the Federal Reserve Board. According 
to the Board’s statistics, on June 30, 1930, 
817 of the 23,852 banks of all classes (*) 
in the country were opertaing 3,618 
branch offices, as compared to 818 banks 
with 3,440 branches at the end of June, 
1929. On the same date 2,144 banks 
were reported as affiliated in chain or 
group systems, - against 1,802 so re- 
ed a year earlier. 
ponhonch the number of branch bank 
systems decreased by one during the 
ear 1930, 68 banks were previously non- 
tranch-operating organizations estab- 
lished branches. This addition to the 
number of branch-operating banks was 
offset mainly by decreases resulting from 
mergers and suspensions. The banks 
that were operating branches at the end 
of June, 1930, included 165 national banks 
with a total of 1,041 branches; 169 State 
member banks of the Federal reserve 
system with 1,308 nches; and 483 non- 
member banks with 1,269 branches. 
Loans and Investments 
The loans and investments of branch- 
operating banks aggregated $25,161,000,- 
000 on June 30, 1930, or about 43 per cent 
of the loans and investments of all banks 
— jn the country, which totaled $58,108,000,- 
000 on that date. Branch-operating 
banks numbering 575, with loans and in- 
Zestments of about $20,613,000,000, were 
G,eated in States which permit branches 
only in the city in which the parent bank 
is located or in contiguous or immedi- 
ately adjoining territory, while 218} 
Wranch-operating banks with loans and 
investments of about $4,047,000,000 were 
reported from banks in the nine States 
and the District of Columbia which per- 
mit state-wide branch banking. | 
The area in whcih branch banking ex- 
isted on June 30, 1930, comprised the 
District of Columbia and all States ex- 
cept Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Idaho, 
Illinois, Iowa, Kansas, Missouri, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, New Mexico, Texas, Utah, 
and West Virginia, in which States the 
establishment of branch offices is pro- 
hibited, and North Dakota, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming where no 
legislation respecting branch banking has 
been enacted. F 
Very few branches existed, however, 
in some of the States included in the 
branch-banking area, in fact, four of 
the States had a total of only seven 
branches. Moreover, in eight of the 
States in which one or more branches 
were in operation in June, 1930—Ala- 
bama, Arkansas, Indiana, Minnesota, Ne- 
braska, Oregon, Washington, and Wis- 
consin—the establishment of additional 
branches is prohibited. State-wide 
branch banking is permitted in 10 States: 
Arizona, California, Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Rhode Island, South Carolina, Vermont, 
and Virginia. j 
Problems of Regulation 
Problems raised by the recent increase 
in the number of branch, group, and 
chain banking organizations are now 
the subject of investigation. During the 
past year a committee of Congress has 
conducted a broad inquiry of the sub- 
t, obtaining testimony from many 
ading banking authorities. The sub- 
ect is also being ,studied by the Comp- 
troller of the Currency and by the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board. : 
These and investigations by various 
rivate groups, should provide a valua- 
le fund of information by which to judge 
the relative advantages and limitations 
of various forms of banking organiza- 
tions, and should indicate the character 
of such legislative measures as may be 
necessary to insure the orderly develop 
ment of our banking structure along the 
lines best suited to meet the varying and 
expanding needs of the country’s indus- 
try and commerce. In view of the great 
importance to the Nation of a strong 
and efficient banking system organized 
to provide for the requirements of the 
smallest as well as the largest users of 
credit, commitments regarding legisla- 
tion governing the operation of branch, 
group, and cnain systems should await 
the completion of investigations now in 
progress. 


*Exclusive of private banks not under 
State supervision. 

4Of the remaining branch-operating 
banks, 23 were in States where the estab- 
lishment of new branches is prohibited, 
and 1 was in New Hampshire where State 
legislation contains no provision relating 
to branch banking. 


Output of Lead Pencils 
Doubled in Twenty Years 


Each person in the United States was 
supposed to have used six lead pencils 
in 1929, inasmuch as the year’s consump- 
tion of wooden pencils aggregated 843,-. 
000,000, just double the number used two | 
decades ago. Much of the wood used | 
recently in the manufacture of pencils 

me from cedar cut in the national for- 
e%sts of California. Previously pencils 

r® made from eastern red cedar. 
€ 


ed by Department of Agriculture.) 


Funds Available 
To Build Highways 


Representative-Wood Explains 
Emergency Measure for 
Road Gonstruction 


The Federal Government, under the 
provisions of the recently enacted bill 
(H. R. 14804), appropriating $116,000,- 
000 for an emergency construction fund, 
is offering $80,000,000 of that amount to 
the States to enable them to take up 


| more Federal money, according to Rep- 


resentative Wood (Rep.), of La Fayette, 
Ind., chairman of the House Appropria- 
tions Committee. 

Under the measure, which has just 
been signed by the President, $80,000,000 
1s appropriated for use on Federal high- 
ways, Mr. Wood said.. “This amount 
would be apportioned to the several 
States under the provisions of the Fed- 
eral Highway Act, as amended, as a tem- 
porary advance of funds to meet the 
provisions of such act as to State funds 
requested on Federal aid projects,” he 
said. 

“Thus, for every dollar of this amount 
which is used, the Federal Government 
must expend a dollar to match it. 

“Under the Federal Highway Act the 
Federal Government makes certain ap- 
propriations each year. These appropria- 
tions are apportioned among the several 
States, but it is mandatory under the 
act that a State match dollar for dollar 
any of this amount-which it shall use in 
the construction df highways. 

“Under the provisions of the recently 


‘enacted legislation, however, the Govern- 


ment is advancing the money to the sey- 
eral States which they may use in order 
to match the money appropriated under 
the Federal Highway Act. 

“These sums so advanced, under the 
new legislation, would have to be reim- 
bursed to the Federal Government over a 
period of five years, commencing with 
the fiseal year 1933, by deductions being 
made from regular apportionments made 
from future authorization for carrying 
out the provisions of the Federal High- 
way Act.” 


Communist Efforts 
To Interfere With 
Banking Are Alleged 


Representative Fish Seeks 
Data on Charges That 
Propaganda Is Spread to 
Create Runs 


[Continued from Page 1.1 
which the committee will make about 
the first week in January, 1931. The full 
text of the statement, made public at the 
office of Mr. Fish, follows: 

Representative Fish, chairman of the 
Special Committee of the House of Rep- 
sentatives investigating the activities and 
propaganda of the communists in the 
United States, stated today: “I have 
received a number of letters from various 
sections of the country during the last 
six months, charging that communist 
propaganda was responsible for runs on 
certain banks in widely separated sec- 
tions of the United States. One of these 
banks was in Florida and another in 
Chicago. Both claimed that the same 
methods were employed, of telephoning 
depositors by unknown parties alleged 
to be communists, that the bank was 
insolvent.” 

Mr. Fish said: “Due to the vast 
amount of work and time that it was 
necessary to give to the investigation 
of other activities, the Committee had 
been unable to follow up these rumors.” 





Mr. Fish pointed out that this was not 
a time to be hysterical, and to make 
vague charges, and that his committee 
is only concerned with the facts, but that 
he would appreciate it if bankers or peo- 
ple connected with banks on which there 
have been runs in various parts of the 
country would communicate with him at 
the House of Representatives, forward- 
ing any facts that they may have in their 
possession in regard to propaganda or 
activities of the communists in connec- 
tion with the spreading of false infor- 
mation causing runs on banks, whether 
State or National. 

“The report of the Committee,” Mr. 
Fish continued, “is now being prepared 
for submission to Congress, and it is ex- 
pected that it will be completed by the 
first week in January, and if the facts 
regarding alleged whispering campaigns 
against banking institutions by com- 
munists warrant action by the Com- 
mittee, it will be included in the report 
with recommendations.” ' 
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Circumstances Governing International Redress 


Foreign Countries Is Explained 


* 
Are Out- 


lined by State Department Solicitor Before American Bar 
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a Greek city state of a neighboring vil- 
lage, whose citizens were deprived un- 
ceremoniously of their property, was a 
subject referred to arbitration. 

Claims have constituted an important 
part of the work of the Department of 
State since the beginning of the Gov- 
ernment. By an act of Congress, ap- 
|proved Aug. 12, 1848, provision was 
made for a clerk in the Department of 
State with a salary of $2,000 per annum, 
to be assigned to the duty of examining 
claims presented to the Department in 
| behalf of American citizens against for- 
eign governments, and by an act ap- 
proved July 25, 1866, the office of Ex- 
aminer of Claims, with an annual salary 
of $3,500 was created. The office was 
abolished by the Act of July 20, 1868, 
and was reestablished by the Act of May 
27, 1870. When the Department of Jus- 
tice was organized under the Act of 
June 22, 1870, the office of Examiner of 
Claims was transferred to its nominal 
jurisdiction, but the nature of the duties 
remained undisturbed. By an Act of 
Mar. 3, 1891, the title was changed to 
Solicitor of the Department of State. 
By this act the Solicitor became the law 
officer of the Department with the duty 
of rendering opinions upon questions of 
law and continuing the supervision of 
all claims matters. 

Today, the Solicitor’s office has a staff 
of 22 lawyers, specially trained in the 
field of international law, nine of whom 
devote their entire time to the consid- 
eration of international claims and con- 
stitute what we are pleased to call the 
Claims Section of the Solicitor’s office. 

What, someone not familiar with the 
subject may ask, are international claims, 
and how do they arise. An iffternational 
claim is one which is advanced by one 
state (speaking of states in the tech- 
nical or international sense) against an- 
other. 

A claim may result from any one of 
a myriad of situations in which the claim- 
ant may find himself in a foreign coun- 
try. The right of his state to inter- 
vene in his behalf must, however, be 
based upon some act or omission of the 
defendant state amounting to an inter- 
national delinquency. 

To undertake to give more than an 
outline of the fundamental principles of 
lthe law of claims would burden you 
| with an amount of unnecessary detail. 
It is important to bear in mind, how- 
ever, that the alien and the foreign 
state in whose jurisdiction he is owe to 
each other certain correlative duties— 
the alien the duty of good behavior and 
obedience to the local law, and the state 
the duty of affording protection and an 
opportunity to adjust his grievances. 

Every state that thas been recognized 
as a member of the community of na- 
tions is presumed to extend protection 
to the life, liberty and property of ail 
people within its borders, whether they 
be nationals or aliens. If it fails in this 
duty toward an alien, responsibility is 
incurred toward the State of which the 
alien is a national, and international law 
authorizes the latter to exact reparation 
for the injury sustained by the alien, 


Duties of Alien Residents 
To State Are Cited 


We have said that an alien residing 
in a country dwes certain duties to the 
state, and the state on its part owes 
certain duties to the alien. The alien is 
supposed to accept the laws and institu- 
tions which the residents of the country 
find suitable to themselves, and by be- 
coming a resident he tacitly undertakes 
the obligation of obedience to the law 
and assumes a relationship toward the 
state of his residence, goal referred 
to by writers as “temporary allegiance.” 
If the alien receives the benefits of the 
; Same laws, protection and means of re- 
dress for injuries which the state ac- 
cords to its own nationals, the state of 
the alien has no just grounds for com- 
plaint unless it be shown that the system 
of law, its administration, and the pro- 
tection accoyded fail to meet the stand- 
ard generally recognized as essential by 
the community of nations. This standard 
of civilized justice, as it has sometimes 
been called, may be said to be measured 
by the general practice of the more ad- 
vanced states. Diplomatic interposition 
in behalf of a national because the law 
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iMethod of Determining Power Rates 
In Southeastern F ield Is Described 


| 


| 
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about a matter like Muscle Shoals, you 
let them know you were going to spend 
money on advertising? 

A. Let them know that, and I had in 
mind two things, sir: One, that it would 
have a favorable reaction for the com- 
pany if they knew the advertising was 
coming: Secondly, that I want the 
newspapers to know that if the power 
company had cnything of this character 
to get before the public, it would take 
it-as an advertisement and not try to 
get it in the news columns. It had that 
dual purpose. 

Q. To what extent did the newspapers 
of Georgia reproduce, in their columns 
the news releases that you sent out? 

A. At times they were widely printed, 
Of course, the reproduction of anything 
submitted depends on how it appeals to 
the particular editor as news. 

Q. You also desired to submit stories 
that had not only news value, but had 
a value to your company? 

A. Certainly. We desired to submit 
stories that had value to the company. 

Q. It appears from some notes in my 
file, Mr. Starr, that you provided Mr. 
McDermott, of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, a statement of the cost of ad- 
vertising the power companies’ side of 
the’ Muscle Shoals matter, covering the 
period from Jan. 1, 1926, through July 
31, 1928. 

A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And it shows the total expendi- 
tures in that respect to be $5,564.62, does 


| it not? 


A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Now, how could it be helpful in 
respect of Muscle Shoals and Boulder 
Dam to print these good will advertise- 
ments that did not say anything cn the 
eubsest of Muscle Shoals or Boulder 


A, Anything that we could do to im- 
prove the attitude of the public toward 
our particular company would have a 
tendency to create a more sympathetic 
attitude on the part of the public toward 
what the power companies did. 

Q. Although there was no reference to 
the power companies’ bid at all? 

A. There was no reference to it. Good 
will for som@one company would have 
an indirect effect in favor of all com- 
panies. 

Q. Please tell us what this exhibit is? 

A. A letter under date of Dec, 13, 
1926, from me to Mr. W. J. Beasley of 
the Alabama Power Company, in which 
I say that a second edition of “The 
Muscle Shoals Situation,” which is a 
| Pamphlet—“Muscle Shoals situation as 
viewed by the press of America” is the 
title of it—is particularly good, and I 
suggest to Mr. Baldwin that it would be 
a fine thing if every Georgia newspaper 
hada any of it. 

Q. Did every Georgia newspaper get 
a copy of it? 

A. I told Mr. Baldwin he could either 
send those copies direct from his office 
or mail them to me to be sent out. My 
recollection is that he sent the copies to 
me and I sent them to the newspapers. 
- not certain, but that is my recol- 
ection. 


Q. Had you or your company made any 
arrangement with any other company 
for sending out plate stuff to the news- 
|papers of Georgia? 

A. We sent our advertisements to the 
smaller newspapers in plate form, be- 
}cause of the mechanical requirements; 
casing a plate of the advertising, and 
sending it to them to be reproduced. 
Publication’ of eaaarate from tran- 


script of testimon: tb tt 
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Association 


and procedure of a foreign country in 
which he resides are different from those 
of the protetting state’ obviously is: not 
justifiable unless it be shown that the 
application of the law ‘n a given case 
falls short of the standard of justice, 
which may reasonably be expected in an 
enlightened civilized state admitted to 
membership in the family of nations. 
The duties of a state toward aliens 
within its jurisdiction and toward for- 
eign states may be briefly stated as fol- 


(1) To maintain a governmental or- 
ganization adequate under normal con- 
ditions for the performance of its “in- 
ternational obligations.” 

The term “international obligations,” 
as tentatively defined by the Committee 
on Responsibility of States at the recent 
Hague Conterence on Codification of 
International Law, means those obliga- 
tions resulting from treaties, custom, 
and the general principles of law. 

(2) To afford aliens means of re- 
dress for injuries, which must be not 
less adequate than those afforded na- 
tionals of the country. 

A state is responsible under inter- 
national law if damage is sustained by 
a foreigner as a result of an act or 
omission on the part of any of its gov- 
ernmental organs incompatible with its 
international obligations. It is respon- 
sible for acts or omissions of its officials 
within the scope of their authority, if 
such acts or omissions contravene the 
international obligations of the state. 

The state may also be responsible for 
the acts of individuals, insurgents, and 
mobs, if it has failed to take such meas- 
ures as might reasonably have been ex- 
pected under the circumstances to pre- 
vent the injury, or to give redress, or 
inflict punishment for the damages. The 
test, in other words, is one of due dili- 
gence. . 

The question as to whether interven- 
tion is justified in any particular case 
must of necessity depend upon the facts 
of that case. Definite rules to cover 
every case, except of a very general 
character, can not be laid down. 

Nationality: However, the first essen- 
tial of any diplomatic claim is proof that 
the claimant is a person entitled to the 
protection of his Government. The gen- 
eral rule is that claims must be national 
in character from the date of origin to 
the date of presentation to the foreign 
Government. A break in the national 
ownership, as by assignment or change 
in nationality of the claimant or his suc- 
cessors in interest, is generally regarded 
as defeating the claim. 


Questions of Citizenship 
Are Often Complex 


Very complex questions of citizenship 
are often presented, as will be illustrated 
by a case now pending before the De- 
partment, the compilations of which will 
readily be anne especially by those 
of you who have had occasion to consider 
the application of our laws on naturali- 
zation and expatriation. I have in mind 
particularly section 2 of the Act of 1907, 
under which the presumption of expatria- 








tion arises against a naturalized citi-| 


zen after certain fixed periods of resi- 


Restraint of Beverage 


Advertising Ordered 


Ginger Ale Concern Told to Re- 


vise Descriptions 


Cliequot Club Company, of Millis, Mass., | 


is ordered by the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion to cease advertising that its ginger 
ale has been or is aged six months or 
six months in the making, unless or un- 
til it actually has been or is of that age 
prior to its sale. 


The Commission found that until April, 


1929, Clicquot advertised in periodicals | 


and through radio broadcasting that gin- 
ger ale was unripe and injurious unless 
it had been aged six months and that the 
product offered for sale had been aged 
six months, and had derived a fullness 
of flavor and mellowness of tone as a 
result of such aging process, 

In April, 1929, the company discon- 
tinued its practice of representing that 
its ginger ale had been aged six months 
and adopted as a substitute therefor the 
phrase “aged six months in the mak- 


ing,” which it continued to employ in its | 


advertising. 


However, the Commission found that 
such ginger ale has not been and is not 
aged six months or six months in the 
making. A flavoring mixture—called the 
concentrate——-from which the finished 
ginger ale product is made, has been, 
and actually is, aged six months in 
storage tanks. After the concentrate 
has been so aged it is mixed with other 
|ingredients of the product, but is in 
weight about one-fifth of 1 per cent of 
the product, 

The Commission found that the fin- 
ished beverage is neither aged six months 
nor six months in its making, nor is 
any other part of it than the so®called 
concentrate aged six months or any. defi- 
nite period of time. 

The Commission held that the repre- 


erage tended to deceive the public and 
divert trade to competitors and furnish 
to wholesale and retail dealers the means 
by which they are enabled to mislead 
customers into believing that the ginger 
ale is six months old when offered: fer 
sale. 


(Issued by Federal Trade Commission.) 





DIVIDEND NOTICE 


PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC Co, 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 60 
A regular quarterly cash dividend 
for the three months’ end- 
ing December 31, 1930, equal to 
2% of oe" value (being at the 
rate of 8% per annum), will be 

! aid upon the Common Capital 

| Stock of this Company by check 

} on January 15, 1931, to share- 
holders of vegord at the close of 
business on December 31, 1930. 
The Trenster Books will not be 
c 4 


D. H. Foors, Secretery-Treaswrer 
San Franeiseo, California. 








sentation eres the age of the bev-| 


dence outside the United States, and pro- 
visions of the several acts: with respect 
to the citizenship of: married women. 
For example, by one of the early 
statutes, later embodied in section 1994 
of the Revised Statutes, it was provided 
that any alien woman who married a citi- 
zen of the United States and who might 
herself be lawfully naturalized should be 
deemed a citizen. 

Section 4 of the Act of 1907 provided 
that any foreign woman who thus ac- 
quired American citizenship might re- 
tain it on the termination of her ma- 
rital relation, if residing 
ne as a citizen before an Ameri- 
can consul within one year. 

Section 3 of the Act of 1907 provided 
that any American woman who married 
a foreigner should take the nationality 
of her husband, These several provisions 
of law being distasteful to our women 
were, at their instance, repealed by an 
act regarding the naturalization and 
citizenship of married women, approved 
Sept. 22, 1922, but it was specifically 
stated in this latter act that such repeal 
should not affect citizenship acquired or 
citizenship lost under those earlier pro- 
visions. Many women had either ac- 
quired or lost American citizenship by 
marriage under these earlier statutes. 
The 1922 act further provided that any 
woman who before the passage of the 
act had lost her American citizenship 
by reason of her marriage to an alien 
might regain it by naturalization in her 
own right, The law was further liberal- 
ized by an act approved July 3, 1930, 
which makes the reacquisition of citizen- 
ship by such women a comparatively 
simple matter. 


Example of Involved 


Status Is Presented 

We now have before us in the Depart- 
ment of State a claim by a woman who 
became naturalized under the early stat- 
ute by marriage to a naturalized citizen. 
Shortly after the marriage, she and her 
husband took up their residence in the 
foreign country of which they were both 
natives. Their continued residence in 
that country brought upon them the 
presumption of expatriation under the 
act of 1907. Early in 1916, the husband 
died. The wife continued to live in the 
foreign country, ahd, in addition to the 
fact that she was under a presumption of 
expatriation, she failed to take steps to 


retain her citizenship by registering at | 


an American consulate within one year 
following the death of her husband. Some 
two years later, she again married—this 
time to a citizen of the country in which 
she was residing. This marriage brought 
her under the provisions of section 3 
of the act of 1907, providing for the loss 


GPSCIALIZING in public utilty 
investment securities, we are 
closely identified with utility com- 
panies operating in 31 states and 
comprising one of the largest and 
most progressive groups in the 
United States. 

These companies, or the com- 
panies they control, serve over 
5,070,000 customers in 6,530 
communities with electricity, gas, 
or transportation. Among them 
anes 


MIDDLE WEST UTILITIES 
COMPANY 


INSULL UTILITY 
INVESTMENTS, INC. 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON 
COMPANY 


MIDLAND UNITED COMPANY 


THE PEOPLES GAS LIGHT 
AND COKE COMPANY 


PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 
OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 


CORPORATION SECURITIES 
CO. OF CHICAGO 


NATIONAL ELECTRIC POWER 
COMPANY 


SEABOARD PUBLIC SERVICE 
COMPANY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLIC 
SERVICE COMPANY 


NORTH AMERICAN LIGHT & 
POWER COMPANY 


Our Monthly Savings Plan is 
available to those who wish to 
invest out of income. Call at our 
nearest office, or write. 


abroad, by} 
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Manufactures 


New York, Dec. 24.—The Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York today certified 
to the Secretary of the Treasury the 
following: 

In pursuance of the provisions of sec- 
tion 522 of the Tariff Act of 1922, dealing 
with, the conversion of foreign currency 
for the purpose of the assessment and 
collection of duties upon merchandise im- 
ported into’ the United States, we have 
ascertained and hereby certify to you 
that the buying rates in the New York 
market at noon today for cable transfers 
payable in the foreign currencies are as 
shown below: 

Austria (schilling) 
Belgium (belga) 

Bulgaria (lev) 
Czechoslovakia (krone) 
Denmark (krone) 
England (pound) 

Finland (markka) 

France (franc) .......... 
Germany (reichsmark) 
Greece (drachma) . 
Netherlands (guilder) 
Hungary (pengo) 

ED o's «50s vc weees voce 
Norway (krone) 

Poland (zloty) 

Portugal (escudo) 

Rumania (leu) 

Spain (peseta) 

Sweden (krona) ............... 
Switzerland (franc) 
Yugoslavia (dinar) ; 
China (Shanghai tael) ... 
China (Hong Kong dollar) 
China (Mexican dollar) .. 
China (Yuan dollar) 
India 

Japan (y 

Singapore (dollar) 
Canada (dollar) 

Cuba (peso) 

Mexico (peso) 

Argentina (peso, gold) 
Brazil (milreis) .... 
Chile (peso) 
Uruguay (peso) 73.3724 
Colombia (peso) 96.5700 
LCL OPP 


of citizenship by marriage to an alien. 
However, before the expiration of the 
year within which she should have regis- 
tered at the consulate following the 
death of her first husband; also at the 
time of her remarriage to her present 
alien husband, we had entered the World 
War. This fact brought into operation 
another provision of the act of 1907, de- 
claring that no American citizen shall 
be allowed to expatriate himself while 
this country is at war, Her status, there- 
fore, remained in this chaotic condition 
until the conclusion of peace on July 2, 
1921, at which time the provisions of 
law regarding expatriation became op- 
erative, and she ceased to have any claim 
to American citizenship, 


Claim Is Filed 
Against Government 

Following the passage of the Act of 
July 3, 1930, by which the reacquisition 
of citizenship lost through marriage to 


an alien is granted practically for the 
asking, this woman came to the United 
States, was naturalized in one of our 
Federal courts, and promptly filed a 
claim with the Department of State for 
a considerable sum of money based upon 
alleged destruction and confiscation of 
property by the Government of the coun- 
be of which she is a native and within 
whose jurisdiction she has been residing 
all these years. The claim arose after 


13.9794 
-7169 
2.9674 

+ 26,7445 
.- 485.7693 
«+» 2.5174 
3.9299 
23.8323 
1.2947 
40.2992 
17.5075 
5.2375 
26.7472 
11.2122 
4.4812 
5945 
10.6519 
26.8309 
19.4224 
1.7714 
34.9392 
+++ 27.1428 
+ 25.1875 
25.1250 
35.9664 
49.6371 
55.9375 
99.8360 
99.9531 
46.9000 
73.9651 
9.7000 
12.0795 





Federal Reserve 
System Urged to 
Buy Securities 


a’ 


Purchase of $500,000,000 © 
Worth of Government 
Bonds Advocated by Rep- 
resentative Strong 


Representative Strong (Rep.), of Blue 
Rapids, Kans., Ranking Majority Mem- 
ber of the House Committee on Banking 
and Currency, Dec. 24 advocated that the 
Federal Reserve System go into the mar- 
ket at this time and buy $500,000,000 


| worth of Government securities as they - 


have the right to do under the law. 

This money, he said, would seek in- 
vestment and in seekin investment 
would assist in the revival of industry, 
relieve unemployment, and help busi- 
ness, agriculture and commerce. His 
statement follows in full text: 

The question has been debated as to 
whether or not the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem should go into the market at this 


|time and buy $500,000,000 worth of Gov- 


ernment securities as they have the right 
to do under the law. 

Those opposed to such action have 
pointed out that there is plenty of money 
in the strong banks of the country and 


{that interest rates are very low. This 


is no doubt true. I think there is plenty 
of money if it was seeking investment. 
Prior to this time I have not strongly 


'urged such action by the Federal reserve 
| system, but in the light of recent finan- 


cial difficulties I believe the time has 
come when such action should be taken. 
If $500,000,000 in cash should now re- 
place $500,000,000, worth of Govern- 
ment bonds in the market, this money 
would seek investment, and in seeki 

investment would assist in the reviva 


;of industry, relieve unemployment, and 


help business, agriculture, and com- 


merce, 


her marriage to the alien husband, by 
which she would have been definitely ex- 
patriated except for the fact that we 
were at: war. Immediately after her na- 


|turalization and the presentation of the 


claim, she returned to the foreign coun- 
try, where she continues to reside, and 
of which her husband and possibly the 
claimant herself are citizens. 

There are many other details which 
might be of interest but with which I 
shall not burden you since these are suf- 
ficient to indicate the entanglements on 
which it sometimes“becomes necessary to 
pass before any thought whatever is 
given to the merits of the claim. If the 
nationality of a claim is established, the 
next step is the consideration of the facts 
and law of, the case for the purpose of 
determining whether there is a just com- 
plaint. 

The concluding section of Mr, 
Hackworth’s address dealing with 
the “exhaustion of remedies” in re- 
lations to individual claims in for- 
eign jurisdictions will be printed in 
full text in the issue of Dec. 27. 


Fields for Expansion 


NTICIPATING usual progress, the electric light 
and power industry has sufficient prospects to keep 
busy for many years to come. 
One third of all American homes have yet to be wired 
for electricity. Less than two per cent of all railroads are 
electrified. Only half a million farms have electric facil- 
ities; 5,500,000 more await highline service. 


In half of the 20,000,000 homes now wired for elec- 
tricity, the only electric appliance is the iron. Here alone, 
in the appliance field, is a large potential volume of busi- 
ness. The per capita use of electricity promises great 
increases, in view of the number of appliances rapidly 
coming into common use. Airports, highway lighting, 
night sports, also offer broad potential markets. 


Viewed as a growing business, the companies within 
the industry appear sound. Their securities are safe- 
guarded by a “necessity for service” that is unique in 
industry. We distribute the securities of many of 


these companies. 
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ess ich Comes Be- 


fore It Is Discussed by Presiding Judge YT? 


By JUDGE THOMAS A. EDWARDS 
Presiding Judge, Criminal Court of Appeals, State of Oklahoma 


Appeals was created by the first 
Legislature. The act is simple 
in its terms, providing that a Criminal 
Court of Appeals be created which 
should consist of three members, with 
the same qualifications as justices of 
the Supreme Court. The judges were 
to be appointed by the Governor, with 
the consent and advice of the Senate. 
The act indicates that the first Legis- 
lature was rather chary of creating a 
court to supplement the Supreme Court, 
for the term of the existence of the new 
court was limited to a definite time, less 
than two years. 


Ts Oklahoma Criminal Court of 
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The first session of the second Leg- 
islature which convened in January, 
1909, enacted a law: perpetuating the 
Criminal Court of Appeals, giving it 
additional power and extending its ju- 
risdiction. The terms of the judges 
then in office were continued until the 
expiration of the time for whith they 
were appointed. 

This act omitted the provision con- 
tained in the act of 1908, that questions 
involving the construction of the State 
or Federal Constitution or an act of 
Congress should be certified to the Su- 
preme Court; in lieu thereof section 9 
provided that the ‘court, “Shall have 
exclusive appellate jurisdiction coex- 
tensive with the limits of the State in 
all criminal cases. * * *” 

The.act further divided the State into 
three nominating districts, designated 
as the eastern, the northern and the 
southern. .The act required that can- 
didates should be nominated in such 
districts and, as in the case of justices 
of the Supreme Court, should be elected 
by the State at large for a term of six 
years. 

As has been indicated by the legisla- 
tive acts before referred to, the court 
has exclusive appellate jurisdiction in 
all criminal cases appealed to it from 
District, Superior and Courty courts 
and the Court of Common Pleas of 
Tulsa County. 

It has power to issue appropriate 
writs in aid of its appellate jurisdiction 
in cases filed therein or which may be 
filed therein. By section 12 of the Act 
of 1908, creating the court, the court 
and judges thereof have the power to 
issue writs of habeas corpus as an ex- 
ercise of original jurisdiction. The 
power is also given tc all courts of rec- 
ord by Sec. 423, Comp. Stat. 1921. 

Soon after the organization of the 
court it announced what has come to be 
called the “harmless error” doctrine. 
There has been considerable misappre- 
hension of this so-called doctrine. It 
was not something new injected into 
the body of the law changing any of 
the fixed rules of construction or deny- 
ing anyone accused of crime any rights 
under the law but merely a common- 
sense application of an existing statute. 

As boiled down and construed by this 
court the “harmless error’ doctrine 
merely declares statute law. It is in 
substance that in an appeal in a crim- 
inal case the court will not reverse for 
any misdirection of the jury or on ac- 
count of an improper admission or re- 
jection of testimony, or an error in 
pleading or procedure unless after an 
examination of the entire record it ap- 
pears the error has probably resulted 
in a miscarriage of justice or consti- 
tutes a substantial violation of a con- 
stitutional or statutory right. That is, 
that there has been error plus injury. 


Vv 

Since the organization of this court 
there have been filed in it more than 
8,000 cases and the court has disposed 
of almost 8,000 ¢ases. The number of 
appeals per year as well as the number 
of opinions of the court per year has 
varied. Up to this time the high tide 
of appeals and of opinions was in 1925 
in which year 606 cases were filed and 
627 cases were disposed of. 

A comparison of the work of this 
court with that of appellate courts for 
criminal matters in other States dis- 
closes that the judges of this court gen- 


erally have disposed of more cases per 
member than judges of similar courts 
in other States. 

A comparison of our court with the 
Court of Criminal Appeal of England, 
including Wales, is interesting. *That 
court is styled, “Court of Criminal Ap- 
peal”; the act creating it was in 1907. 

The Lord Chief Justice and eight 
judges of the King’s Bench. appointed 
by the Lord Chief Justice constitute 
the court. An uneven number of judges, 
not less than three, sit in hearing and 
determining appeals, and the court may 
sit in two or more divisions. 

The volume of work of that court has 
not been as great as that of our court. 
The English in the efficiency of their 
judicial machinery, the enforcement of 
the law and. the speedy disposing of 
cases have.outstripped us in America. 
Not being restricted by a written con- 
stitution, in the American sense, the 
matter of jurisdiction, the simplifying 
of the rules of procedure and the ap- 
plying common sense in general tends 
to render more flexible and responsive 
the work of the English courts. 

By, the English Criminal Appeal Act, 
one convicted of crime in England has 
an absolute right of appeal only where 
a question of law alone is involved. He 
must have leave of the trial court or 
obtain permission of the Court of Crim- 
inal Appeal on a question of fact or of 
mixed law and fact. Permission to ap- 
peal is granted or refused at the discre- 
tion of the court. Most of the decisions 
are upon application for leave to ap- 
peal. A large majority of these are dis- 
posed of in a brief statement of from 
three to a dozen lines, granting or re- 
fusing the application. More often the 
application is refused. 

In allowihg an appeal the court may 
order that particular witnesses appear 
in the appellate court. That court has 
power upon appeal to quash the sen- 
tence passed at the trial and substitute 
another sentence warranted in law 
whether it be more or less severe. 
Where an accused has been convicted 
of one offense and it appears that he is 
not guilty of that offense but of some 
other offense, the court may substitute 
the proper offense and pass the appro- 
priate sentence. Also it may substitute 
one form of punishment for another. 
That is, it may provide that instead of 
imprisonment a whipping may be ad- 
ministered, or vice versa. This is illus- 
trative of the practical working of that 
court. 

v 


The statute governing decisions of 
our court gives it power to reverse, -af- 
firm or modify the judgment appealed 
from, or order a new trial, but in’either 
case, the cause must be remanded to 
the court below with instructions. 
This appears futile and ineffective com- 
pared with the broad power of the Eng- 
lish court. 

The American people are beginning 
to awaken to the fact that something 
vital is wrong in the enforcement of 
our criminal laws, and that our very 
civilization will be endangered. unless 
we stop the rising tide of crime. Effec- 
tive reform will probably require dras- 
tic amendments of .the National. and 
State Constitutions,..The, necessary 
power must ccme. by. grant from the 
legislative sources; courts and judges 
cannot usurp it. 

When the change does come, prob- 
ably it will be by adopting in large 
measure the English system. Then in 
the trtal of criminal cases the question 
to determine will be mainly the identity 
of the offender. When that is ascer- 
tained, punishment will be -speedy and 
adequate. Rules of evidence as we 
know them and archaic methods will go 
into the discard. The object will be to 
learn the truth from whatever source 
it may be derived. - 

Courts and judges will be removed 
from the hazard, the fluctuations and 
the evil influence of politics. Judges 
will be trained for their duties and will 
be chosen solely by reason of qualifica- 
tions and ability. 


Small Loan Business in Illinois 
Increase Reported in, Number of Agencies 
By LEO H: LOWE o , 


Director, Departments of, Trade and Commerce, State, of Illinois 


creasing throughout Illinois, and 

due to State-supervision, com- 
plaints of unjust treatment of the bor- 
rowers and unwarranted practices are 
becoming much less frequent’ than 
formerly. 


During the fiscal year that ended 
June 30, last, 415 small loan agencies 
were licensed. This reflects an increase 
of almost 150 per cent within the past 
five years. The licensed loan offices, 
during the year, paid the State of Illi- 
nois $19,575 in license fees. 


That the small loan business flour- 
ishes. because of the State supervision 


4 ee SMALL LOAN business is in- 


that restrains unwarranted exactions 
from borrowers who are without col- 
lateral that banks accept is evident in 
that of 158 examinations made, there 
were only two cases that called for 
revocation of licenses. Seven licenses 
were voluntarily surrendered, indicat- 
ing that one loan office suspended oper- 
ations to 45 that remain in business. 

In justice to the licensed lenders of 
Illinois, we may say that they are quick 
to acquiesce to suggestions made by 
this Department for the. regulation of 
their business, and for the adjustment 
of any inequalities that may be found 
in relations between themselves and 
their clients. , 
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Utilization of Planes for Dissem- 


ination of Insecticide Is Described by California Entomologist 
By STEWART LOCKWOOD 


Entomologist, Department of Agriculture, State of California 


time immemorial an unrelenting 

fight between man and insects. 
Undisturbed, insects dévour otit food, 
sap our blood and harass our domesti- 
cated beasts and pets. In this warfare 
sometimes mankind has won and at 
other times victory has been attained 
by our insect enemies. It may be that 
the Mayan civilization in Mexico and 
Central America was destroyed by the 
ravages of insects. Certainly, it is true 
that the attempt of the French people 
to build a canal across the Panama 
Isthmus was 2 failure due to the pres- 
ence of mosquitoes bearing yellow 
fever. 

In order to combat insects man has 
had occasion to devise many especial 
tools and appliances and has made use 
of machinery fabricated for other pur- 
poses. The last implement seems to be 
the airplane. 


Just as the ox cart, the Calistoga 
wagon and the automobile are imple- 
ments, so is the airplane, and the more 
or less romantic fact that with this ma- 
chine man can “go places and see 
things” in the air should not be given 
undue consideration in judging the 
value of the plane as an agency in pest 
control. ' 


If the use of a machine can reduce 
the expense and make more effective 
or more timely our pest control work, 
then that machine will be used when- 
ever possible. Only on a basis of these 
three facts should the use of an air- 
plane be judged as a factor in pest ex- 
termination or control. 

In 1919 airplanes were used in Can- 
ada as an aid in determining the loca- 
tion and extent of damage by insects 
to forests. However, it was not until 
1921 that the airplane was first used 
in disseminating an insecticide. At this 
time, United States Army planes, coop- 
erating with the Ohio Experiment Sta- 
tion, dusted a six-acre grove of catalpa 
trees which were being defoliated by 
the larvae of the catalpa sphinx. 
Ninety-nine per cent of the insects were 
killed. 

Since that time insecticides and fun- 
gicides have been applied by plane in 
many nations and on many types of 
crops. Cyanide has been braadcast over 
fields infested with grasshoppers in the 
Argentine and in the Philippines. 

In Prussia the owl moth and the nun 
{moth were successfully combated with 
calcium arsenate dusted by plane, over 
the forests where the larvae of these 
pests were defoliating the trees. “In 
several other sections of Germany in- 
sects have vn controlled: by insectiy 
cides scattered by plane. iy 

Insect ‘control has also been done 
with airplanes in Russia, Africa and 
Australia. 

Here in the United States airplane 
dusting has been used in the control of 
peach insects in Georgia, red spider on 
deciduous fruits, thrips in citrus, army 
worms in alfalfa and beans and for the 
prevention of mildew in grapes. The 
most acreage dusted by airplane lies 
in the Cotton Belt, where calcium ar- 
senate is used te controlthe boll weevil, 
an insect which we do not have in Cali- 
fornia and which we: may never: have 


"T time, HAS BEEN waged since 


} tthe’ weather is watched closely. 


as long as there is maintained the same 
efficient quarantine measures that are 
in foree at the present. 


These are the main uses in pest con- 
trol of the airplane, but there are oth- 
ers. In South Dakota an aviator com- 
bined pleasure and possibly profit by 
shooting coyotes from the air. Mud 
hens have been frightened from rice 
fields, but this would seem to be dan- 
gerous to the pilot and extremely doubt- 
ful as far as profits are concerned. 


Regarding ccst of air dusting, I am 
under the impression that at the pre- 
vailing rates of 5 cents a pound for 
delivery with a minimum charge of 50 
cents an acre dusting vineyards with 
sulphur by plane is as gheap as by 
ground machine. 


Oscar Hemphill, Agricultural Com- 
missioner of Tulare County, informs me 


‘that dusting citrus for thrips in his 


county costs a trifle more than by 
ground machine. As a rule the charge 
for application should be about the 
same. 


There is no comparison between the 
time required tc dust a field and this is 
often a factor of prime importance. I 
saw a vineyard of 600 acres dusted in 
about three hours, and this represents 
the work of 25 men over a period of 
days by. hand machine. 


Probably one of the reasons why air- 
plane dusting has come to ‘be used so 
much in California’s irrigated crops is 
that all other operations can go on 
without much of a break, such as irri- 
gation and cultivation. 


I have often been asked if dust ap- 
plied by ‘airplane will stick to the un- 
der side of the leaves and investigation 
has shown this to be so to a surprising 
degree. The dusts in the ship are in- 
sulated, naturally, from contact with 
the ground and as the small particles 
pass through the venturi tube from the 
hopper a charge of static electricity is 
picked up and this electrical energy is 
largely responsible for the dust adher- 
ing so well to the foliage. Ground ma- 
chines do not give dust particles this 
electrical] charge. 

It is common practice to fly the plane 
very close to the crop. In fact, many 
times the pilot cuts foliage as he de- 
livers the dusts. This is extremely 
hazardous and well trained, experi- 
enced fliers and high-powered machines 
are necessary. Without these loss of 
life and money are almost bound to 
occur. 

I believe that wherever a pest can be 
controlled economically by the use of 
a dust ‘airplanes can do it effectively if 
Cer- 
tainly the air current must not be rais+ 
ing nor should there be any movement 
of the air at all when calcium cyanide 
or nicotine dusts are used. Dusting 
with an arsenical or sulphur has been 
successful when there was a two to 
three mile breeze. 

There has been about a 350 per cent 
increase in the number of acres dusted 
by plane in California in the last two 
years and | am convinced that more 
will be dusted if, and only if, trained, 
experienced pilots are hired and if due 
consideration is given to the air con- 
ditions. ' 
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Work of State Body in Evaluating Electric 
Companies and in Protecting Safety of Pub- 
lic Is Described by One of Its Members 


By HENRY G. WELLS 


Member, Public Utilities Commission, Commonwealth of Massachusetts 


ties is one of the most important 

functions of Government and 
vitally affects the lives, property and 
safety of all people in the Common- 
wealth. 

Massachusetts was the pioneer State 
in such regulation, and in its develop- 
ment. It was the first State in the 
country to establish a commission for 
the regulation of railroads and the first 
State to establish a gas and electric 
commission to regulate gas and electric 
companies. 

It was the first State to establish a 
standard for illuminating gas and to 
provide for the inspection of gas meters. 
‘From the beginning authority was 
given to supervise the issue of capital 
stock, to reduce, after complaint and 
hearing, the price of gas and electricity, 


Te REGULATION of public utili- 


to order the gas and electric companies\ 
to supply gas and ‘electricity to con- ' 
sumers, and to require those companies * 


to file annual returns with the Commis- 
sion. 


It was the first State to provide and 
require uniform methods of accounting 
and standard forms of annual returns 
for all public utilities, in order that a 
proper check of operations and accounts 
might be made and a proper basis be 
furnished for comparing the operations 
of various companies. 
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Massachusetts is the only State in 
the United States which has regulated 
the electric companies from the very 
beginning of the industry, and which, 
as a result, has a complete economic 
history in the files of the Department 
of every such company in the State, a 
record of its capitalizable improve- 
ments, retirements of property and of 
its security issues. 

Since every bond and every share of 
stock in Massachusetts electric com- 
panies was issued under the supervision 
of the Department or its predecessor, 
there is no watered stock in our com- 
panies. For that reason the Commis- 
sion feels that it has a sounder guide in 
the regulation of rates than the theor- 
ies of valuation, which include various 
intangible elements, set forth by the 
United States Supreme Court. 


Because these latter theories would 
allow larger sums of money to be col- 
lected from the public than reasonably 
necessary to attract capital into the in- 
dustry and prolong the decision of such 
rate cases, the Commission has resisted 
As a 
result the Worcester Electric Light 
Company and the Cambridge Electric 
Light Company appealed to the Federal 
courts from the Commission’s decisions 
reducing rates. 

Various legislative measures were 
then proposed by the Commission to 
cope with the situation—a few of which 
were adopted. Subsequently these two 
companies accepted the Commission’s 


« cars, 


decisions, withdrawing the cases from 
the Federal court. ‘ 

At the present time there is appar- 
ently evident no disposition on the part 
of any company to contest the regula- 
tion of rates by the Commission in ac- 
cordance with its views and the prece- 
dents established by it and its predeces- 
sors. Competent engineers and account- 
ants of the Department assist the Com- 
mission in the determination of all rate 
cases and security issues. 
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The safety of the public and the ren- 
dering of adequate and proper service 
to the public is of equal importance. 
Engineers and a force of inspectors, 
especially qualified for specific pur- 
poses, are continually making investiga- 
tions and attending to complaints. This 
form of activity covers locomotives, 
‘ rails, bridges, grade crossings, 
signals, wires, stations, motor buses, 
gas meters, electric meters, quality of 
gas and telephone equipment. 

Thére are’in all 416 public utility 
companies which are under the general 
supervision and control of the Depart- 
ment. These include steam railroads, 
street railways. motor buses, gas and 
electric companies, water and aqueduct 
companies, telephone and_ telegraph 
companies, and steamboat and express 
companies operating within the confines 
of the Commonwealth. 

The Department also has charge of 
the regulation cf the emission of smoke 
and the prevention of smoke nuisances 
in the city of Boston amd in the Metro- 
politan area. 

In addition, the Department has un- 
der its supervision and control the sale 
of securities in the Commorwealth, the 
licensing of stock brokers and stock 
salesmen, and the regulation of such 
licenses. 

During the past year alone the sale of 
securities having an aggregate par 
value of more than $80,000,000 was for- 
bidden by the Commission, on the 
ground that the sale of those securities 
was fraudulent or likely to result in 
fraud. Since the so-called “Blue Sky” 
law went into effect on Aug. 26, 1921, 
the Commission has forbidden the sale 
of securities having an aggregate par 
value of approximately .$2,250,000,000, 
because the sale was fraudulent or was 
likely to result in fraud. 
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The gross expenses of the Department 
for the year 1929 approximated $239,- 
000, with a gross revenue of. about 
$158,000, making a net expense to the 
taxpayers of the State of about $81,000. 

In general the Department of Public 
Utilities is a quasi-judicial body, and 
its functions are quasi-judicial in cRar- 
acter. 

Every person in the Commonwealth, 
from the highest to the lowest, though 
he be without counsel and without 
means, is entitled to a public hearing 
on all matters under its jurisdiction. 


P hysical Welfare of Students 


Need for Health Programs in All Schools 
By HARRISON C. LYSETH 


Director, Secondary Education, State of Maine 


N EVERY COMMUNITY ‘in the 
I State there should be a well organ- 

ized program of health and physical 
education. This plan should embrace 
not only competitive athletics of an in- 
ferscholastic nature, but also a well or- 
ganized, carefully planned and admin- 
istered course of instruction. beginning 
with the first grade and extending 
through the entire system to the twelfth 
grade in the senior high school. 

In far too many school systems the 
health objective is administered to the 
athletically inclined plus a short course 
in physiology at the eighth grade level. 


eA modern program of health is much 


more comprehensive, with a program of 
at least four distinct fields which must 
be closely coordinated to secure the 
most satisfactory results, | 

The first of these divisions is health 
instruction, This should consist of a 
course of instruction in ‘health, with 
emphasis in care of the body, physical 


and mental hygiene, and the necessity ' 


for development of correct habits of 
living. Such a course might well be 
one of the:subjects on the high school 
program, The advantage of such a 
course is that expensive apparatus need 
not be purchased, although the teacher 
should have some special training in 
this field. There is no reason why such 
a plan of procedure could not be 
adopted by every school. , 

Health service is a second field of 
activity. Frequent physical examina- 
tion by. a competent physician should 
be required of all pupils, and defects of 
vision, hearing, posture, breathing and 
general health noted. Dental examina- 
tions should be given. Parents should 
be notified and steps taken to remedy 
the difficulties discovered. -Each com- 
munity should be served by a well- 


trained nurse and the larger schools 
might well maintain a suitable room 
for the nurse where her duties may 
be carried on. 

This part of the program should also 
include improved sanitation and jani- 
tor service. It is axiomatic that pupils 
and teachers should work under sani- 
tary conditions. Care should be used 
in sweeping and dusting rooms. 

Drinking water should be supplied in 
abundance and the source of supply 
must be above reproach. Ventilation, 
posture and seating should be carefully 
considered. School plants ought to be 
equipped with showers and schedules 
arranged so that every boy and girl 
should have opportunity to use them, 
especially after the gymnasium period. 

Third of the main objectives is the 
gfoup’ of physical education activities. 
Thi e gymnasium period. In the 


4 is;.th 
') (jaa his -period has sometimes been 


merely the free period of any student 
group and‘hence a heterogeneous class 
has been gathered together for this 
work. A better method is to arrange 
the program so that groups of like 
physiological age may work together. 

In this manner group competition 
may be arranged between pupils of like 
ability ‘in mass games, team contests, 
track and field events, ; calisthenics, 
marching, folk dancing and songs. Much 
of this work can be done and should be 
done out of doors in geasonable weather, 
but Winter makes a gymnasium a prac- 
tical necessity. ° 

The fourth field of activity is inter- 
class and interscholastic sports. This 
has its place, but there is vast danger 
of over-emphasis, which certainly 
should not be allowed, to the detriment 
of the other portions of the physica] 
education program. 





